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DEDICATION TO MY FAMILY. 



My dcur Cliildrcn, 

There is no dclusicm move cimimon imiongBt men tlian the HUpixiBition tlmt the 
events tif paat times, or bucIi as themBclves htiTC witnessed, will be of little moment to 
tlicir dcBCcndante, iior k there any deliiHion more provoking; for, if there be one thing 
abont wliidi a more than ordinary curiosity is generally felt, it is respecting our 
iiiifcs tot's, and cB]>eeially sueh of tlicm as have cut a conspicuoua figure in the most 
interesting [Ksriod of onr annals. Judge, tlien, of my regret at being left in the dark as 
to innumerable circumstances which our forefathers might have communicated, without 
cost or trouble to Ihemaelves, and whieli would have enabled me to present you with a 
well-connected narrative. Had the particulars alluded to transpired in an age of iiteva- 
ture, like the present, when periodical Works of every kiud are abundant, luuc'h of 
what is lost to me might have beeu recovered; but, falling out otherwise, it hapjicns 
that I can dedicate to you littie more tiian a few scraps of our village history. 

The gi'eat error of ihe seventceutli century alas ! has been that of sueeeoding times. 
The men of those days appear to have attached far more importance to mattci's of 
opinion, of speculation, and of fancy, than to matters of fact. Instead of communi- 
cating to us those particulars respecting their forefathers, themselves, their neighb*mrs, 
and the state of society within their townshi]^* which would have been perused by 
future generations, they have left us little more than their thoughts upon polemical 
subjects, or metaphysical dissertations of some other kind. These remarks you will see 
illustrated, in part, in the present Work, and the Writings of the Old Pastors of Morley. 
They seem to have fancied that their theology — their classical quotations— their ehurcli 
histories or ucrmons, would be read by posterity, and perhaps admired ; and it does not 
appear to have oceuiTed to them that this (rosterity would be competent to reason, to 
admonish, or to compile, tjuito as well, if nut better than themselves. How mortilyiug I 
Had they only given us a few pajiers upon the Civil War — the share that their neigh- 
bours had in this memorable contest— the events which they witnessed— nay, even the 
village gossip and prattle of the times, it would not have sunk into oblivion, or 
jnonldcred upon dusty shelves like their controversial divinity. 

Let m not judge, however, too harshly of our forcfulhcre. Their delusion sccmn 
ingrafted on hnmnu nature— The press still groans nnder its load of theology, 
ruraanecs, poetry, politics, and other speculative, hortatory, fanciful, or disputations 
matter of every kind, — and from what the Booksellers tell mc, I infer that the public 



IV. 



appetite has the least leHsh for historical, antiquarian, or philosophical realities. My 
only comment on this is, that as to yourselves at least, I hope you will sometime 
appreciate the value of conjecture as opjwsed to evidence — of fictions to facts — of the 
illusions of fancy to the dictates of reason— of bewildering fallacies to instructive 
truths— between that which displays the craft and device #f man, and that which bears 
the impress of the Deity. 

For the public indifference to topographical books, some apology beyond what is con- 
tained in my preface may be offered . They are not made (to use an expression more 
intelligible than elegant) ^'readable' books— they seldom contain much original matter — 
there are no links, to connect the different passages, so that the whole is like patchwork 
— the curiosities of literature are seldom illustrated — the cold and lifeless impersonal 
form of address is invariably adhered to; but the worst of alj is, that their authors (as 
in other works) frequently clothe their thoughts in a quaint or affected— a circumlocutory, 
metaphysical, or inflated phraseology. 

** Histories,'* we arc told by the great Lord Bacon, ** make men wise." This is more 
than can be said of some studies which, when carried too far, operate only to make men 
stupid, conceited, and pedantic — to exclude philosophy — to stifle eloquence, and 
obstruct science. On the contrary, a knowledge of history, especially of our own 
country, enlarges and enriches the mind beyond what is commonly believed, and is 
indispensably necessary to every Gentleman. But history, to be read with profit, should 
be read with sound discretion, for the far greatest part of that which is so called, is 
mere romance, or something worse. 

It is yonr good fortune, my children, to be born in a very different period, as respects 
education, from what 1 have been. Look even at the Juvenile Libraries, at the 
Children's Books which are now seen, and compare them with such as existed only 
forty years ago, when tales chiefly of giants, fairies, robbers, or magicians, were 
invented for the amusement of youth. Think on the pains which are now taken to 
disseminate useful knowledge amongst the middle and lower classes of the community, 
and the facilities with which, under an improved mode of instruction, they may acquire 
it; and then reflect uix)n our old Grammar Schools, about which I will leave you some 
curious memoii-s. No doubt you will wonder at the support given to such establish- 
ments, as I used to do at the preference given by our Kings of the seventeenth century, 
to the Catholic religion. A little knowledge will dispel the mystery in both instances, 
and discover to you how much knavery may oflen be found lurking under specious 
appearances. 

To return again to the subject of my Book, you will find it, as I hope, both instruetivo 
and amusing. Possessed of information and means of information respecting these parts 
beyond, perhaps, any other person ; having, from my childhood, been inquisitive as 
respecting antiquities, and having leisure for the gratification not only of myself but my 
posterity; what could I devise, as a present, more acceptable than tiris History? 
What subject could I have chosen so likely to interest our children's children, as an 
account of their forefathers ? 



Suuli iis my Book is, to jou my tiliildren, as oUjccLs of my chief regard, I dedicate it, 
in the hope t!mt it may induce you to peruse my authorities. Should you thus acquire 
a taste like mine, happy indeed will it be for youi'selTcs, and great my reward — you will 
tiien bo often keeping- the best corapany^ — you will hold converse with the dead as well 
as the living — you wilt gather IVom the experience of ages — you will have associates 
whom you cau take up or discard without ceremonj' or tronhlc— who will draw you into 
few embarrassments, and but very little expense. 

Through the medium of this my Cook then, I would introduce you to my noiselcBS, 
unobstrusive, harmless, and diverting companions; and in doing so, remember, I give 
you one assurance, which is, that the more you cuitivatc their acquaintance, and the less 
you depend for pleasure upon your fellow mortals, the more likely you will be to 
escape troubles which are common to [icople who have no i-csoiirces within Ptemseli-es. 

Tiiat it may please Him who is tlie disjioscr of all events and who governs futurity, 
to lend yon into all npefnl, all important truth and knowledge — that as yon advance in 
stature, jLiu niiiy gioW in true wiBdoni and in his favour, is the earnest prayer of 

Your atiectionate Parent, 

TUB AUTHOR, 
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i»\. i»ages of my Wirk, without wIikIi. 
indeed, in my own ci^tiiimtioii, it would be of 
-little value. Were this |wiit omitted, what 
fould a. jiei-soii know about oiir Cliapel Lease 1' 
how it was obtiiiued ? wliat was the con- 
nexion lietweeii the I^essor and Lessees V 
what weiis tlieii' pLiiici|iIes and views? and 
what occasioned the e\ents which ate sub- 
sequently disclosed. 

ARpiring to the honour of havuig my Book 
read by vaiioiw da-iees, and not Legafded as 
a mere To|Kigra])liical Woit, to bo taken \\\] 
like a dictioiiaiy, 1 have endeavoui'ed to make 
it (Mumerted and culertainlng. My topo- 
j^raphical materials, it must be owned, aiv 
itefective ; but were they ever bo amjilc it 
would little suit luy own ta'jte, or the reader's 
|)ei-hafe, to have the volume tilled with matter 
of 80 dry and unedifying a natiuw. 

1 have jtiat said that my mateiials aiv 
defective — but if the reader should deem that 
kind of matter appmpriato with which com- 
piiere fonn their pondeL-ous volumes, they ai'e 
then abundant and easily obtauied ; and, 
should I ever be itthict'd to ivk chainty or 
solicit subscriptions, a new edition of luy 
Book may appeal' n|v*n the mixleiii plan ; 
that is to say, by way (if bait, there shiill lie 
an ensnaring tille [uige iiiiii (.-aiiitfJ engravings 
— ^fine pajjer and tj'i)c — margins so coni- 
-rodious, that in some pages scaive ten lines 
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ten of them renund 

the ciuiitiTmaii, by the London s]iar|>e 

huinoiii-ously dewrilxnl by I'ctev I'indar : — 

"Krifnd, quoth the razor mail, I'm not a kiiuve— 

" As for the riBonj that you've bought, 

" U|ion my soul I never thought 

"That they tooriM ghave. 

" Not think they'J shave, quoth Hoiist, with 
wonti'rinc evea 

n Indian yell ; 



" 'JVaiif.' quoth the feUow with a xmile, 'tii «'/.' " 
(Jonsidered in any view I have nn reasnn In 
be ashamed of this piiKhR-tion of my Icisuif 
houi-s. It is "made'" neither for the']mr|Kiso 
of selling, or of shaving — <if pilfering fnmi 
the poiket of any one, or of appro] in at ing to 
myself his literal^ plumes. Should its edgi' 
appear too keen in certain parts, it is tnith 
alone and matter of fact which makes il sn. 

By jieo^ilo who are unaciimiuited with liK.-ai 
cii'cumstaiices, and the stxii'ces fiiitii which 
]>ari. tif my iiifoiinati<in is derii'cd, it miiy. ul 
iii'st sight. Ih.' thought suigular that I hIuiuI'I 
niakc mention <if Citanwell and (ho Conminii- 
wealth times so partiailarly, as will hoivafler 
lie seen ; but llieii' wonder will cease u|Kin a 
]>eni8id of this Book throngliont. The shaii' 
which .Hir old townsmen hiul in the Iiattlos "i 
the Civil War — the distindion which, in 
com]n<Hi with their neighboiu's. they gained 
theivfrom — their In-.ivoiy. their imtiiotism. 
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MORLEY. 



The curiosity entertained by tlio lover of 
antiquities, of inquiilng^ into the oiig-in of 
ancient and celebrated Stiiictures, connnonly 
excites a i-egi'et that the accounts of them 
which have been left to posterity should be 
so meagre and insufficient. Through the 
apathy of our forefathers, and indiffei'ence* 
or ignorance of our early wiiters, tlie histoiy 
of many most uiteresting places is now fc^r 
ever buried ui an impenetrable obscurity. 
Amongst the number of these is the ancient 
Church or Chapel, at Morley — a Chapel which 
having been m the hands of Papists, Protest- 
ants, and protestant Dissenters, and, mider 
some form or other, a place of worship from 
the sera of the Saxon Heptarchy dovrn to the 
present period, may well engage the notice and 
amuse the fancy of the learned and inquisitive, 
while it can scarcely fail to be esteemed by 
those whose ancestry have frequented it for 
many generations. Impressed by sentiments 
like these, and as one member of a family 
which, for two hundred years at least; has 
resided in the neighbourhood, I am desiious 
of paying to its ruins a passing tribute of 
respect. But I feel the sti'onger stimulus to 
do this by reason that its history stands con- 
nected with events of great general and local 
interest. And, therefore it is that, although 
labouring under disadvantages as an Antiquaiy , 
I still hope to make my book entertauiin'g, 
which is, truly, the great object of my ambi- 
tion. 

In Domesday Book the Saxon Church at 
Morley is thus noticed : — 

" In Moreleia habuit Dunstan VI, Car 
terrsB ad Geld, et VI. Car possmit ibi esse 
qui Ilbertus habuit sed weist est. Ihi est 
Ecclesia.lf Silva past. 1 leug. long et 1 late, 
T.R.E. Val. xl. Sol.^^ In Morley, Dunstan 

* For iUnstration of this, let any one peruse the history of 
LeicesterBhire, by Barton, and other works composed by men 
who possessed abundant matter for the gratification of pos- 
terity, and suffered it to die with them. And then let him 
▼lew tiie contrast in such men as Drake, the historian of York, 
and a few more of modem times. 
t The first notice of any Village Church, after Domesday, 
in the Saxon Chronicle, Anno 1087. They are there 
" Upland " Churches. Translated Ecclesise rurali. 



held six carrucatcs of land, subject to taxes 
and other six carnioatos may ho tlioi'e which I 
Ill-ert hekl, but it is waste. T/tere is a\ 
Cliurch — a native wood, one mile long- uihI 
one broad — in the time of King Edward, 
valued at foi'ty sliillings. 

The hide was the measure of land in 
Edward the Confessor's davs. The cariai- 
cate, that to whicli it was reduced by the 
Conqueror's new standard, and twelve of these 
made one hide. A carrucate of land con- 
tained about 100 acres; eight oxgangs made 
a carmcate, and every oxgang contained 
twelve or thirteen acres, or thei-eabouts. 
Though the carnicate, however, is laid downi 
at 100 acres, it must needs have been various 
accordmg to the natui-e of the soil and the 
custom of husbandry hi each comitiy. The 
word comes from the Latin word camca, in 
French, caniie, a plough ; and signifies as 
much land as one team could wtU manage to 
plough in the year. 

Dunstan having, therefore, at least, six 
himdred acres of land, in Moiley, and Ilbert, 
about other six hmidi-ed, in w\aste ; and there 
beuig a wood of about a mile in length and 
breadth, or G40 acres of forest, we are enabled 
to compare the present, with what was, near 
800 years ago, considei-ed the extent of th6 
Tow^iship ; and taking the above, not as 
admeasurement, but a very nide estimate as 
to wood and w^aste, w^e find it, by some 
means, considerably enlarged; for, we have 
now about 2,600 acres within the Township, 
including our new Inclosures ai;id waste. 

The other passage in Domesday relating 
to Morley, to be seen in Mr. Bawdwen's 
translation luider the head of '* Clauns of the 
West-Riduig," is thus rendei-ed — 

" According to the Verdict of the Men of 
Morelege (Morley) Wapentake, concerning 
the Chm^ch of St. Mary, which is in Morley 
Wood, the King has a Moiety of the three 
Festivals of St. Mary's, which belongs to 
Wakefield. Ilbert and the Priests who servc^ 
the Church have all the i-est.'' 
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It may, well enough, be 8up|x)sed, inde- 
pendently of what is here stated, that at the 
time of the General Sui'vey under William 
"the Conqueror," this part of the country 
presented one general aspect of wood and 
waste, as did by far the greatest part of the 
whole Island for a century or twoj after his 
" Usurpation ;" but, fortunately, we have 
disclosed to us some far more important par- 
ticulars, namely, — That there was, even in 
the reign of Edward the Confessor, a Church 
here — ^that it was dedicated to the Mother of 
Christ, and called " St. Mary's,''— that, Ilbert 
or Hildebert (one of the celebrated family of 
the De Lacies) was chief Lord over this dis- 
trict, under the Norman, — that the alms, 
oblations, or offerings* belonging to this 
Church were considerable, and were enjoyed 
in moieties — one half by the King, as seized 
of the advowson of the Church of Wakefield ; 
and the other moiety, by his feodal Baron 
and the Romish Priests who here oflSciated — 
from all which circumstances, and from the 
Town having given its name to the AVapen- 
take, we may be sure, that Morley, though 
now a poor manufacturing village, was, in 
early times, a place of considerable conse- 
quence. 

This inference, indeed, receives ample con- 
firmation from what is mentioned by Dr. 
Whitaker, in page 5 of his Ducatus Leodien- 
sis, who states, " That, in the year 1322, a 
large division of the Sox)tti8h army, which 
spread devastation and havoc wherever they 
came, wintered at Morley, and threw the 
mhabitants of Leeds into such a panic, that 
they buried their treasures ; some of which, , 
being the coins of that period, were found in 
the early part of the last century." It ap- 
pears also, from the defence of Henry de 
Abberford, a Prior of Nostel, as will be related 
in a following page, that Morley had to sup- 
port an army of Scots, for fifteen days, some 
years before the rebellion of the Duke of 
Lancaster, and that the Priory suffered much 
in its revenues, by reason of the Scots remain- 
ing for the same period, at Birstal, Rothwell, 
and Baumberg. And, it may be here just 
noted, incidentally, that from Morley being 
mentioned m connection with these places, 
the revenues of whose Churches certainly 
belonged to St. Oswald's, it is evident that 

X This, no doabt, gare rise to Chnieh Spires or Steeples, 
the only sore guides brdfty, as the Lantern Tdwers were by 
night. See Dugdale's Warwickshire, &o. Nichols's Leioester- 
fhue, vol. 8, p. 144. 



some profits, arising from its (Jhai)eliy, per- 
tained to that Priory in the foui-teenth century. 
It would be difficult to believe that so cele- 
brated a Church as that of St. Mary's, and 
one so rich in offerings, should have flourished 
here without an adequate number of parish- 
ioners ; and, certauily, not less so, to fancy 
what else but its fine wcxkIs could have 
induced the Scots to settle at Morley, during 
a whole winter ; for, as to its situation, it is 
lofty, and cold, and but about half a mile 
from one of the highest ridges in the county. 
It seems, therefore, exti-emely probable that, 
until the reign of Edward the Second, the 
lx)puIation and opulence of this place was 
upon the advance ; and, my conjecture is, 
that from the breaking up of then* winter 
quarters by this Scottish army, when, most 
likely,* the Town and its Church were des- 
troyed, we are to date the period of its 
decline. 

I am led to this surmise by two circum- 
stances. The first is, that upon many wall- 
stones hereabouts, I have discovered evident 
marks of fii-e ; and, especially, on some which 
have probably belonged to the Church or 
Chapel of Edward the Second's reign. The 
next is, becaase we know that about 1318, 
Yorkshire, in particular, suffered from the 
incursions of the Scots most dreadfully ; for, 
then it was that Skipton and Scarbro' were 
set on fire, and Northallerton and Borough- 
bridge were burnt, by those cruel Invaders. 
But, to return to our extracts — 

Whoever is unacquainted with the character 
of Dunstan, and may be desirous of learning 
more respecting him, will be amused by 
perusing our best histories of the Anglo- 
Saxons. Suffice it here to observe that, 
according to the accounts, he was an Abbot 
of Glastonbury, and one who held the highest 
offices in Church and State. A Monk who, 
under the garb of sanctity, concealed a mind 
elevated by ambition and ecclesiastical pride, 
while he betrayed a temper insolent, violent, 
and ungovemable.f Living in an age of the 
grossest ignorance and superstition, this 

* In 1822 the Scots laid waste all the Towns and Villages 
from Carlisle to York. Clarkson's Bichmond, p. 84. 

t One of the Monkish writers, however, gires him another 
character, which I transcribe at second-hand; "E^t ita 
NatoraU prseditns ingenio, ut facUe quam libet rem acntiMlme 
intelligeret, flrmiisime retineret, et qnamvia aliis artibnsmag- 
niflce polleret, musicam tamen spedali quadam affectione 
vendicabat, sient Dayid Psalterinm sumens, Citheram, perca- 
tiens, modnlans Organa, Cimbala tangens— Prasterea Manu 
aptns ad omnia, facere potnit Pictnram, litteras formare, 
soalpeUo imprimere ex auro, ar|;ento, »re et ferro." 
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ferocious ruffian had the luck to pass for so holy 
a man as to obtain the i-eputation of a Saint, 
and to be canonized, as such, after his death. 
Even yet, his name appears u|X)n the Biitisli 
Calen(iar, while that of some nien4 who liavo 
deserved the gratitude of their country, is held 
up to ignominy ui that of Tybuni. 

Respecting Ilbert, the first of the De Laciea 
noticed in our Annals, I can give the i-eader j 
but little information, as very little has l>otMi 
recorded respecting him. lie was, however, 
a gentleman of good famil}', of Nonnan ex- 
tract, and one who came to En«^land in the 
train of the Conqueror. f For his services he 
was, about the yeai* 1072, created Lord of 
Pontefract and Baron of Blackbunishiiv, 
which, long after this period, was a several 
shire, or province, of itself. This famil}-, 
by various intermamages amongst tlie chief 
Nobility in the land, became soon of chief 
rank and consequence. We i-ead of them as 
being the Founders of three several i-eligioas 
Houses at Nostel, Pontefract, and Kirkstall ; 
as becoming Earls of Lincoln — as possessing 
twenty-five towns m the Wapentake of 
Moiiey, and the greater part of 150 Manors 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

My last comment upon the foregomg ex- 
tracts, should now turn upon the Church of 
St. Mary, but it will be doing the subject 
more justice, to state the opinion of a very 
learned Author, as to its high antiquity. 

" In the Manor of Wakefield with its 
Berewicks," says Dr. Whitaker, " thei-e wei-e 
two Churches and three Priests. The Churches 
may, without the slightest hesitation, be 
assigned to Wakefield and Sandal ; and, as 
we Know that a Chapel, at Horbury, existed 
within 50 years of this time ; andf as Chapels 
are never mentioned in Domesday, tlie pre- 
sumption is, that the third Piiest ministered 
at that place. I am further persuaded that 
though the Church, at Wakefield, was ui ex- 
istence in the Conqueror's reign, it was 7iot 
one of the origmal Saxon Churches, of which, 
in the Hundred of Morley, there were only 
two; namely, Morley itself the Hundred 

X I ftUude Mpeciallj to sach men as Eugene Aram and Dr. 
Dodd ; in r^;ud to the former of whom I am supported by 
the BAstoriui Smollett. From mv very childhood, I have 
deUghted in prying into the life of this wonderful Scholar, and 
tlie particulars of his case. Mv gleanings will be left to my 
famuj. Suffice it to observe, it is far from certain that he 
WM 10 erlminal as is believed. 

\ See a veiy scarce and curious book entitled, " The Blazon 
of Gentile, &c, compiled by John Feame, gentleman, for the 
lutnietioii of aU Gentlemen Bearers of Armes, whom, and 
MfM other, this book concemeth, att London, printed for John 
Wlndet, for Toby Cooke, 1586." It professes, especially, to 
tiMl Of "the l4c)ee Nol»iUtie " 



Chureh, and Dt^wsbury, the known Parent c 
four later parisht^ in this hundred, beside 
three in Agl nidge. The following quotatio 
from Domt^sday will not only prove this posi 
tion that, Wakefield belongs nol to the fin 
class of Saxon Chuix?hes; but, also, that (i 
whatever jx^nod) it was taken out of th 
onginal parish of Morley." 

^* Sed Yeredice hmnum de Morelege Waj 

de Ecolia See Mariie que e in Silva Morleg 

Kox hr dim el(»m(^s de iii Festis See Mar 
I 

q'l ptinet ad Wachefeld Reliquum h' Ilbert 

Pres])i <jiii Ecclie inserv'.'* 

*• ThiM curious passage," says the Di 
^- provt^s, that, at the separation of the Pari^ 
of Wakefield from Morley, a moiety of tl 
oblations were separated with it. The oth 
moiety remained to Ilbert de Lacy, the chi 
loixl, and to the Priests who performed ti 
duties of the Church. This division of ti 
offerings appears to have been common in t! 
later Saxon times, at the foundation of nc 
parishes ; and it is precisely paralleled in i 
first endowment of the church of Blackbm 
with the fourth-part of the tithes and offc 
uigs antecedently due to the Mother Cbur 
of A^TiaUey." 

If a Thane erected on his own bocland (i 
fi-eehold or charter-land) a Chui-ch — having 
cemetery or place of bmial, he was allow 
to subtract one-third part of his tithes fn 
the Mother Church, and to bestow upon th< 
his own clerk. After this separation, the: 
fore, of Wakefield from Moriey, and, m< 
especially, the subtraction of his tithes 
that Lacy wlio founded and made Batley t 
Church of this Parish,* as hereafter will 
related, it is evident the tithes, offerings, a 
oblations of the Mother Church, at Morh 
reduced to a Chapelry, would be compai 
tively trifling. 

It cannot well be expected that I shoi 
]3e able to give the reader any account of < 
Church in its infant state, or of the chang 

"" To encourage the erection of Churches, in early tin 
upon the Domains of the Lords of Manors, it seems they ! 
held out to them, by way of temptation, the Commission fi 
the Ordinary, of the right of patronage and the privilege 
annexing, in perpetuity, all tithes and oblations aocru 
within their own demesnes, to the service of each partici 
Church. To these, it appears, therefore, they added a port 
of land or glebe, as absolutely necessary to the acoommc 
tion of an incumbent, at a time when almost aU the wantt 
life must have been supplied from the produce of the eai 
WTiltaker's WhaUey, p. 33. 
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I believe, to hold a crucifix. And, 4thly, 
because that very ancient silver jjeunieB were 
once found in these walla — a fact often 
related by persons of respectability, lately 
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Apai-t, liowevei', fi'um iiiattei' of dispute, it 
ma; welt be as'^uiaed that Moriey, ha-ving it^ 
Church reduced in the twelfth century, and 
heing plundered and wasted hi the fouiteenth, 
would soon dwindle away, by tlie dis[)er8ioii 
of hn natives, fmm an improving and popu- 
lous town to an obHcui'e hainlet. But here a 
natural and intei'ei^tuig question arises — 
namely, how it has come to pass that so few 
vestiges of its ancient gi^eatness appear at 
this day? The answer to which leads me 
to a short dissei-tatbn, addressed, more 
especially, to my younger readere. 

To bej^n then, at the begimiuig — the dwel- 
lings of the ancient Biitona appear to have 
consisted of little more tlian the trunks and 
boughs of tiieee, fenced and entertwined within 
then- spa.'iflus forests. " Tliey knew nothing," 
says Cfflsar, " of bmldiog with atone, but 
called that a town which had a thick en- 
tangled wood defended with a ditch and bank 
about it ; aud to which," he adds, " they flee, 
to escape the mvasions of then- enemies." 
"Whicii stands them in good stead," says 
Strabo, " for wlieu they have, by felluig of 
trees, mounted and fenced thei'ewith a spacious 
round plot of ground, there they Ijuild for 
themselves houses and cottages ; aud for their 
cattle, set up stalls and folds, but those for 
the pi'eaent use oidy, and not for long con- 
tinuance." — Diodoms Siculus adds, that their 
dwellings were thatched with reeds — their 
cities without walla, and the country ivithout 
towns,* 

The Saxons also (without even the excep- 
tion of Ohui'ches) apijeai- to have built entiix?[y 
with wood, and occasionally, perhaps, to have 
resided in caves fonned by the hand of Natui'e 
or of man. It certainly appears very singular 
that, when niiilfitiK.k's nf people of both 
natio s t I ni n d to 
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the families or (.lependants ui chief of oi 
Xobility, began to case the wooden hout 
with stone, and sometimes to crest it wit 
an embattledt front. The finest specimen 
of these buildings, which I have seen or reai 
of, have no dates by which their age may b 
detennined, so that we can only coududt 
tliey were elected in turbulent or barbaront 
times; but it dies not fall in myway to writ* 
on such buildings as these, and still less on 
the castle, castlet, or tower — there b.'ing m 
I'ecord or vestige of any in this iminediat* 
vicbiity which, it is pi'obable, wa» never 
gi'aced with anything beyond the and^tt, 
oi-dinaiy, " liaJl House," and the next dasa 
of dweUings below them, — of which we bavi 
tlie fewest speciineus thi'oughout the land. 

The Mansion-houses of coimtry Gentlemen 
ill the days of Shaksjieai'e, we find rapidly 
improriug, externally, and within. During 
the reigns of Heniy the 8th, and of Mary 
even, they were, if we except their size, litth 
better than cottages — being thatched build- 
ings co\'eiied on the outside with the coai-sest 
day, ajid lighted only by lattices. When 
Hdluished wrote, though the greater niunber 
of Manor Houses reiniuned framed of timber, 
yet he tells us " Such aw be lately builded are 
coinnionly of bricke or haixte stone, or both— 
their Rooms large and comely, and Houses of 
OfBce further distant from their Lodgings," 
— The old Tunber Mansions too, were now 
covei-ed with the finest plaister. — "Of (Jde 
tyme," continues he, " our Country Houses, 
in steede of Glusse, did use much lattis, 
that made either of wicker or of fine liftes of 
Oak, in cheker wise. 1 i«ade also, that some 
of tlie better soi-te. in and before the tymes 
of the Saxons, did make Panels of Home in 
steede of Glaaso, and fixe theui in wooddeD 
Cain e. but a Homo ' i 'te laid dowiie in 

ery [lace s latt es are gmivii into 
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from tlie decay of our native wotxls, they 
were socceeded by another order of dwellings 
constructed with the stone pTitt<.'ii in the 
immediate vicinity. It -trili'- ':-.•. Iiiwrver, 

n that perhaps it woulii I"- i- ■ i>liM» 

i between the two, annili, ■ i, llin;^',-!, 

ij inwhich weijei-ceivi'tlu'iil'l Uiii^ii .in'l I'luister 

» House erected upon a low baseinent of stone, 

fc the principals springing from a wdl plate of 

i oak, and not fram the ground, as ui the first 

j speciraens ; and which, therefore, present us 

*. with a fraiue of wood-work, originally de- 

' pendant upon walls, and of later constnicUon 

I than the others. Both cla'^ses, however, it 

' may be obsei-ved, have been cased with stone, 

and this circumstance « hile it has a-ifimil itt 1 

and confounded them m the eye« of l iiimon 

obser^eis haspeihajiHledom antiinimei niti 

an err ji an to the age of the Idet cl i«i 

Of such nidteiials as thtse e^en the bettei 
sort of Houses m oui iilliges consisted ilown 
to the beginnmg of the sc\eiiteenth tentm> 
As to the Lotta^s httU. uli- I bo said — i hey 
appear to ha\e been ^lTl^It aj irtriionts without 
chambei's — 0[jen 1 1 then thuttl ed loofs — and 
suppoited u]X)u crooks — without chimiiey»i — 
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from its solitary shores. — Its streets, once 
populous with the devotees of Diana, are now 
ploughed ovei' tiy the Ottoman Sei-f, or browzed 
by the sheeji of the peasant. — It was, eaily, 
the stronghold of Christianity, and stood at 
the head of the apostolic churelies of Asia. — 
It was there that St, Luke says" " the Word 
of God mightily grew and prevailed." — Not 
a single Christian now dwells within it ! Its 
monlderuig arches and dilapidated walla 
whisper merely the tale of its former g^ory j 
and it I'equires the acumen of the Geographer, 
and the active scrutiny of the exploring 
Traveller, to form a probable conjec-ture as to 
the site of the ■' fii-st Wonder of the Worid." 
Nothing remims uualteied, but the " eternal 
llilN an 1 the Mazy Caystei, the stiBams of 
will I nil II I h useless md (!,e wume t 
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the first chaiigt.' in the apix?ar«uicv of tlii8 hanu 
whatever it wan, Uxtk pliK-e about the tiuies 
of James or Charles tlie 1st, and that it wiis 
then§ cx)n verted into a place of worship. But 
its greatest improvement, we may reasonably 
ccHiclude, happened mider the Connnonwealth 
of England, i)art1y from the times, but, pnn- 
cipally, from our fii*st Tnist Dee^L At all 
events, it was then a Chafiel, as the iuicient 
scrolls u|)on its widls, with their insciiptions, 
go nearly to prove ; l)esides which, this Tnt^t 
Deed, executed in lOoO. cxi«t?ssly mentions 
'^the Chapel," which could have btvn none 
other than this building*. The chanct*! (►f the 
old demolished Chuixh had evidcntlv Uvn 
converted into a scIkx^I. if not a dweHing", 
and was an integi*al stnictuiv, as 1 think, 
down to the lera of tlie Rcvolutinn in 108H. 
In fact I know it was the villa;:^* scIkx.j] in 
1663, and that the master was either a (►ncc 
celebrated Republican officer (Cal^t. Thomas 
Gates) or one of his sons — Kulph, av Sanniel 
— the fonner of whom had taken the derive 
of Master of Arts, in ouq of tlie rnivei-sities. 
But, under what fonn the CliajK*! pivsented 
itself m 1663 it is now imiK>ssible to deter- 
mine.f 

Before I prcx^eed further in my lurount^ ni 
the Chajjel I must hem (as the most appro- 
pnate place) be allowed to touch upon a sub- 
ject of moi-e impoi-tiuice, and which will 
uiterest my friends in a greater de;^'i-ee; I 
mean the descnption of Clergj-men or Mini.stei*s 
who officiated at Morley when our forefathei*s 
were first truly emancij)ated from tlic thral- 
dom of sujierstition ; and it is i>eculiarly for- 
timate that I should have discovei-ed a book 
which illustrates it in sonic degree. It is 
true, I am now straying from my first sub- 
ject, but eveiy man has his own way (^f 
telling a stoiy, and my object ]x?ing, to 
present circumstances ui their proi)er order of 
time, I sliall pursue this course, as most con- 
venient to the writer, if not i)ers])icuous to 
the reader. 

The title of the book to which 1 allude is 
as follows, — " T(^tmii honiinis, or tlie wliole 
duty of a Christian, co]jsi«tiiig of Faith atid a 
good lifey by the late Ivev. and worthy Mr. 
Samuel Wales,*- Minister of the (iosjK?! at 
Morley, 1627."— It is dedicated "to Phili[) 
Lord Warton," and tlie second edition now 

9 My gub8e<iuent remarks upon the walls - their in^jeriptions 
-^■erolls, and other things will shew this. 

^ I am, nevertheless, satisfied that it would greatly resemble 
Denton Chapel.— See the Uentleman'^i Magazine for 1790, 



befoit* me, was printed in 1G81, by Loi 
\Vhart4jn and Sir Thomas Wharton, hij 
brother, " for the ben^t of, and with a pre- 
fatory Epistle to their children and grand- 
children/' From the whole contents of this] 
little duodecimo vdome, it is manifest that 
Mr. Wales was one of those persons who 
were called *' Puritans'* — that he was a good' 
Hchdar — a zealous minister — and a vehement 
declaunei' against Popery and Antinomianisiii. 
It might be tedious to some, were I to give 
many extracts from his wiitings, bat there 
aiv two {passages which so strikingly exhibit 
the descriptions of Ministers popular iU 
Morley, in the eai'ly i>art of the seventeenth 
wntury, that it would be blameable to pass 
them over hi silence. 

S|»eaking of ^' the needs which the best of 
men have of helps towards a better life," Mr. 
Wales prcx'eeds thus — *' Fu-st then," says he, 
"•by way ^►f application, we see the f oUy of 
•• them discoveitnl and checked who cry down 
'• all means as l^eing of little or no use to them 
"• who are in Christ. I know the man's name 
'• who conii>ait?d one comed to Christ to a man 
" that, having finished his house, lays aside 
'• his t<M>ls. IIf)w, I pmy you, (judge in yoor- 
'• selves) can those men who deny that 
*• Scrij>tuit?s are either guide or iiile to a true 
"• Christian — who mauitain that Ministers 
-ought n<^t to urge or call for repentance, 

- mortification, and holy widking; who dis- 
*-like I'eix'tilion of semions — ^judge family 
-prayer a thing uidifferent — dare travel on 
-tlie Lord's Day without scniple — nest con- 
'• tented with a reading Minis fer—c^st away 
"•all b(x>ks but the bible, and say plainly, 
-commentaries do but mislead men — that 
^' treatises diixx-ting to a godly life wtU mar 
-" Cliristians. — I low, I say, can these think 

- that means and duties are needful ? And 
-" doth any man tlunk that by arguments 
-drawn out of the Word I should 02>ix)se 
'"this A>i6' divinity? Shall I sj^end time m 
'•shewhig how this opinion fights with the 
'•experience «jf David and Daniel — both of 
'•them, tliougli Prophets, most pi-ccise 
"' observers of holy duties and exereises, and 
•' one of them bitterly lamentmg the neglect 
'•of pii])lic ineiUis?'' 



This gentleman, I am persuaded, was brother to the Hex 
Elkanah NN'ales, a Tresbyterian Minister, of Pudsey ; of whom 
ar accoiiut may be found in Dr. Calamys Memorial, vol 2 p 
r»00. Contemporary with these, and (for the honor of our 
A'illjige) bom at Morley, in 1000, was the Rev. Edwd. Beyner 
M.A. of Cauibridge. An abstract of whose life, in the same 
volume, p. 110, I recommend to the iHJiusal of my townsmen 
It is evident, to me, that the Ministers of their principles 
and times, were. quite as much opposed to the heresies of 
Antinomianism as to the sux)erstitious of Popery. 



Ill aiiotliei- pluce, and speiikiiiK iijmui 
.another topic. Mi-. Wales pnH^eetls thus : — 
"'Whence ia it," says he, "that sometimes 
we have known mockers and iii-ufessed 
" enemies of God's servants — fPuri/ans, inen 
" call them now a days) — in cold blood, fir iti 
'^ the evil day, deaire their prayera — wish to 
" die their death, and commit t(f their liands 
" the most imixirtant businesses ?" 

It is not l)ecause I judge these the beat 
passages! in the Sennons liefore me that they 
are here transcribed ; albeit my opinion «?r- 
tunly i», that in preacliing, the colloquial 
style is far more persuasive, if nut animated, 
than any other ; and far more likely to win 
its way with an auditory, if accompanied 
with the address andenergy which is requisite, 
especially in a Minister of religion. My 
object is, mainly, to exhibit a specimen of the 

Sreachera at onr Chapel, from the reigii of 
ames to that of Charles the 1st ; — for, as the 
people in our clothing districts were most 
attached to Ministers of this description ; and 
they were, manifestly, most encouraged by 
by the Loi'ds Wharton, Savile, Fairfax, and 
other good, as well as great, men long before 
and after the acceaaion of Charlea the Ist, it 
may be fairly assumed that such as was Mr. 
Wales, in point of sentunent, such also were 
his immediate predecessora here, and, cer- 
tainly, his successora. They were what the 
Papists and Semi-Papists of the reigns of 
Elizabeth, James, and Charles, affected to 
sneer at under the appellation of " Puritan " 
— a name, however, to which they wei« well 
entitled from the piety and nioi-dity of their 
lives, the more scriptural tenor of their 
doctrines, and the conscientious motives from 
which these teiietst were uiculcated. 

But from the foregoing passage we come 
also to another inference, and which is fur- 
ther supported by the history of the Piiiitans ; 
namely, that these excellent men, though 
ministers of the Protestant establishment, 
either wholly or for some time wei^e, not 
"reading" — init, "preaching" minipiters ; 
and as their sermons were generally ex- 






aitnctliK 



." Whom 



I ll so CUriOUB. Ihst 

Is It," wys Mr. Wal( 



help '. -. 

milieu nun comulain o( Iheir ho 

BplHts? (All such IhiDgi an lUil fables and Illusions. Diaueh 

nianj be.) There ia No Praj-er in their hoiues I ! 1" 

Johnson {the believer in the Uock-Une ghost) and the cele- 
bnl«d John Wesiej, have given up their uniiorataniilngs on 

opinion mey be panlnnecl. But who cun forbear a snlihi at 
the Miswer to the ibove quenr miat would John h»ve 
thought of it? and how would he have looked, had the nulae^ 
Id hli tathet'9 honss been accoiuitcd For aa abave (luted 'i 



tcuiporaneous, or delivei'ed from short noteSjf 
or else inemoriler : so also were their devo- 
tions when they were left to the impuli es of 
their best feelings, and were not fettered liy 
Ihc fDnnnlaiios iif the Neio eslablisfimeiil. 

Lastly. I sust(fct from the words '■ Xew 
divinitj'," tliiit it was not tlie Papists only, 
but pai-tly tile Churchmen, only half-con vpi-ted 
from the Romish superstitions, and ]>artly 
the Antinomians or high Calviuists, who 
were thus censured by this Piiiitan, as deny- 
ing the sufficiency of the Scriptures — the 
absolute necessity of rei»ntiuice and holiness 
of life, and the right of piivate judgment and 
fiTBe inipiiiy. And I camiot help observing 
that for Moiiey to have such a pious and 
enlightened ministiy as was here in an age 
of superstition, ignorance, and tyramiy, con- 
fere upon it a stamj) of Car greater dignity 
than could ever be affixed to it by St. Dunstaii 
and his Priests, or by Heiiiy TudorS and lits 
Reformei-s. 

But the mention of the word '■ Puriiang," 
and that too by Mr. Wales, who, as I have 
before said, was e\-idently a minister of this 
class, iriilni-c.-; iiii' iiimv |iarticular[y to advert 
to the rliiiriirirr ;iini .tome of the tenets of 
our "111 iiiiiiishTs— llii' guides and companions 

The Pm'itariB lK.'caiiie fii'st conspicuous iu 
(he reign of Elizaljeth, or about the year 
16Ji8.* Ii lias hcon generally thought that 
tlii'v iM -■ [iiiiii : (i i]. if not .secretly eticou- 
[■U'^r^'. ' I ■ i. W '-iiL-'ham, Leicester, and 
otliir ■ r :■ h i if those times. These 

Piirii.iri-.- II i ili'ir i lortal honour be it 

ever ii'inciiilM'i'ed)— well! the first men who, 
us a party, had the courage and the vlrtiie 
to propagate the principles of Civil and Reli- 
gious Liberty — for the age in which they 
lived they were the " Salt of the Earth," and 
though their zeal was chiefly duected against 
Papal forma and ceremonies, vestments, aud 
iuiagea, yet they merit the admiration of 
posteiity for effecting the most material 
breach that ever was made into the artfully 
cemented fabric of the Romish church, and 

I This nppears to have been the practice of WTBlilfe. Bm 
Life by Vaughan, vol. Z. p. a, 

S " Until the time of Luther, rEllglnn, whloh in principle b 
a pun science, waangarded ae an arl; It wu tba occnwtton 
of the clergy, who Inughl II as n luDitt'n, and pntcUsed ll oi u 

" Wherevtr there Is niyatery." tiys Nupoleon, " thtn are 
bailiiiteiitinii.,." A sentinient which dcKrvea the nioalpro- 

Perhsps a, LItle earlier, as Mary drove tatxt% ^tmx o««>. 
ont o( the Wlimiloia, 'i'fle ftst ^i'w.^^ls™m^^.'*.tIt»i««.^^^t'^v■B.. 
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as haviug sown those good seeds in tlie field 
of chil goverament which came to maturity 
under the Commonwealth of England. It is, 
in fact, from the rise of the Puritans, (and 
not from the dark and lawless period absuixHy 
called " the Refonnation,") that we obser\'e 
the dawning of a light to which Wycliffe and 
Lutherf were but " the morning stars,*' — so 
that, if we take our stand at this aera, we 
look back to the age of uncornipted Chris- 
tianity, as over a vast and gloomy desert 
upon which not a shmb api)eai*s to improve 
the view of the lovely mouiitaiiiH and fertile 
fields beyond it. 

To display, however, more clearly, the 
justice of my encomiums upon these vener- 
able men, and illustrate what I have hei-eto- 
fore proposed, as well as to vindicate the 
remarks which will appear hereafter, I shall 
endeavour to sketch, with studied brevity, the 
general state of religion in former times — 
merely premising that althougli this has no 
connection with the topographical part of my 
history, yet it falls, quite as much as that, 
withui the scope of my plan. In no book, 
that I know of, is the same matter condensed 
within the short compass of a page or two, 
and in none more, than in this publication, is 
it likely to be read by those for whose instruc- 
tion and amusement I am most concerned. 

No fact is more generally known than that 
until the early part of the sixteenth century 
the Romish superstition was the religion 
"established by law" in this country, as it 
still is in some countries upon the Continent ; 
and how calamitous this was for the nation, 
may be perceived hi almost every page of 
our history. Yet, notwithstanding the arro- 
gant pretensions — the frauds, — the violence, 
rapacity, and cruelties of this national church 
— and although from its pagan habits, cere- 
monies, and festivals, its complete dissimili- 
tude to the church of Christ might well have 
been discovered; yet it encoimtered no 
material opposition^ till the time of our 

t See much respecting these Puritans in Strype's Life of 
BIthop Ajlmer. p. 108, 9, 10, 11, 12, 16, and 20. They appear 
to bftre been faTOured by other nobles, such as Henry, Earl of 
Hnntinfton, so earlv as 1684. See a curious fact disclosed in 
Nichols s Leicestersidre, rol. 3, part 2, p. 586, note 5. 

t Excepting only from the learned and admirable Bishop 
Grotteite (Grostete) Oreathead, whose superior mind strove in 
vain to break through the fogs of Popery in the darkest 
MMon. Mw. Paris calls him *' Domini Pap» et Regis Redar- 
gator— Manefestus Prelatomm Correptor— Monachorum Cor- 
TCCtor— Presbyteromm Director — Clericorum Instructor— 
Seliotadam Snstentator— Populi prasdicator— Incontinentum 
Fanaeutor— Serinturarom sedulns Perscrutator diversarum 
BomaBomm Mmubui et Ck>ntemptor." What a fine character I 
JJkm me* reader, to present you with a female, companion, 



countrj'man — Wycliffe. This enligbtei 
and intrepid champion was the first w 
iiinnortalized himself by his attack upon 
'and although, for above a century afterwar 
little effect appeai-ed to have been prodm 
by his preachuig or his wiitings, yet they 
to important results at last — for, by pntti 
the minds ot uien in motion, by stirring u] 
spirit of inquiry and debate, he prepared 1 
way for a refonnation. 

Tlio doctrines advanced by Wycliffe, 8 
by which lie assailed " the strong man ke< 
iiig his palace" — ''armed" with ecclesiaf 
cal laws, and intrenched within the batt 
ment of "established" prejudices, were i 
confined to a bold denial of the supremacy 
St. Peter— the infallibility of the Pope — ^i 
authority of the Romish church — ^the dm 
of monastic vows, or the senseless fiction 
the real presence, but embraced also many 
those points for which the Puritans of ' 
seventeenth century contended valiant 
such as the proper constitution of a Christ 
climch, and the suflSciency of Scripture, h 
as a iiile of faith and discipline. Wl 
however, ought most to excite om* surpi 
and admiration is, that he also taug^ht 
dependency of the Church upon the Sti 
and the necessity of its being reformed 
the State — that the clergy should possess 
estates in respect of their office — that 
whole " trade of war*' was utteriy unlawfu 
that the numerous ceremonies of the Chu 
were hurtful to true piety — and that to 
down ministers and people to wiitten foi 
of prayer was a wrongful restraint u] 
Christian liberty. — This man was a Dissei 
indeed !§ 

It is very natural to imagine, as the ev 
proves, that the " established" clergy wc 
be much alarmed and incensed at such d 
trines as these; and that, as they were una 
to put them down by argument or an app 
to Scripture, they would i-esort to the " ulti 
ratio clericorum" — the sword of the c 
magistrate. Unhappily the reigning monai 
however iminstructed in some respects, t 

Walsingham, writing of Eleanor, wife of Edward 1st, i 
" The king lamented her loss as long as he lived, ordai 
perpetual masses and alms for her soul, in divers parts of 
kingdom— for she was a woman of great piety, moderal 
and tenderness— /a»d of tJie English, and, as It were, the p 
of the realm. In her time, foreigners did not pester Enni 
—nor were the subjects oppressed hy the king's qfficert, if 
least complaint came, by any means, to her ears. She adi 
istered comfort to the distressed every where as her t 
enabled her, and reconciled to the best of her power, aU < 
were at variance," p. 54. 

§ See Life of Wycliffe, by Vaughtn, vol 2, p. 09, SOO, 
Neale's History, &c. 
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probable, tliat liad not the latter Ik?oii Iji- 
flexibly obstinate in dinging to fomiH and 
ceremonies allowed, even by themselves, to 
be indifferent ; and, what was woi-se, had 
they not attempted to force these things, by 
law, upon their more conscientious brethren, 
the gi"eat separation of these two parties 
would have fallen out upon a jieriod much 
later than it did. 

I3e this as it may, it is certain that during 
the time of Elizabeth, practical, or genuuie, 
ivligion was little more prevalent than it had 
been under all the former reigns. To assemble 
even for religious woi-ship \vithout a license 
from the crown, the bishops, or ai'chblshops, 
was made highly jienal. The clergy, in 
general, were lazy, ignorant, and inunoral, 
able to do little more than read prayers and 
homilies. In the villages the peoi>le were 
almost universally Papists, and as barbarous 
as heathens. If any person amongst the 
clergy'^ or laity was somewhat pious and 
moral, hostile to Popeiy or profaneness, he 
was sure to be branded with the epithet of 
" Puiitan." 

Under the government of James the 1st, 
the Puritans fomid as little favour as ever 
they had done under the House of Tudor, for 
Popeiy was, hi fact, the favouiite religion of 
all the Stuarts, whatever were their profes- 
sions or their oaths ; but the peiiod had now 
arnved ui which their numbers increased 
rapidly, and they received some countenance 
even from the nobility. Being taken uito the 
families of men of rank, as their chaplains, 
and the tutors of their children, they now 
acquii-ed boldness in advancing those truths 
which [)roved highly serviceable to the cause 
of freedom. Amongst other thuigs they 
taught their auditoiies and pupils that sub- 
ordinate magistrates might la^vfully make use 
of force to defend themselves, the common- 
wealth, and true religion, whenever the chief 
magisti'ate turned tyrant — imposed upon his 
suljjects unconstitutional burthens — forced 
uj)on them idolatiy — and when resistance 
was the only expedient to sccui-e their lives, 
fortunes, and liberty of conscience. 

The piinciples, therefore, of these excellent 
men — standuig, as they did, opposed to 
arbitrary power and superstition, excited, in 
the reigns of the Stuarts, the eimiity of those 
tyrants and their familiars who niled hi 
Chui-ch and State, and drew upon them all 
those suffermgs which they experienced. 
T/fey insisted upcm a limited monarchy, as 



op]X)sed to an insufferable despotism; 
\\\)Ou the primitive and apostolic chore] 
o])iK>sed to the impostures and comiptioi 
the llomish establishment; and for 
crimes as these they have been reviled 
calumniated as rebels and traitors. Clare 
says " they were the chief ' incendiaries,' 
had the chief influence in promoting' the 
war," — an assertion which may be s 
and readily admitted without any conce 
derogatory' to their piety or patriot ism, i 
the character and conduct of Charles. 
Clarendon, and their party is consi Jered 

Ilavuig thus sketched the rise a ;d the 
gress of Puritanism down to the time of 
Wales, the first mhuster here of whom ] 
discover any trace, and who appeitrs to 
been highly respected by Lord Whartoi 
eminent chief of the Republican party di 
the Civil War, the reader may well inu 
how the pulses of our townismen beat di 
that momentous straggle ; and what I 
hereafter state will abundantly confim] 
mference. In their pditical principles, iu< 
the Puritan flocks of every deuomuu 
appear at first to have been sound,* an 
the dissemination of them their pastors • 
highly useful ; far more so, I am sorr 
add, than some of them hi after times bee 
hi their |K>lemical controversies, or p 
exercises. 

" The Puritan or Parliament clergy," 
Neale in his comments upon them under 
reign of Charles the 1st, "were zes 
Calvinists, and having been for some j 
prohibited from preaching against 
Aniiuiians, they now pouited all their arti 
against them, insisting on little else in ' 
sennons but the doctrines of pi-edestinatii 
justification by faith — salvation by free g 
— and the inability ofinan to do what is ^ 
The duties of the second table were too n 
neglected. From a strong avei-sion 
Anninianism these divines mihappilly n 
way for Antinomianism, verging from 
extreme to another until, at length, son 
the weaker sort were lost in the wild m 
of enthusiasticaJ dreams and visions; 
othei*s, from false principles, pretendec 
justify the hidden works of dishonesty, 
assembly of divines did what they coul< 
put a stop to these pernicious errors ; but 

* A valuable coUection of tracts in mj possession, pi 
and published before and during the Civil War, abond 
illustrate the above assertion. Many of them are admi 
weU written, and present us with a striking picture o 
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jg^at scarcity of preachers, of a learned 
education, who took part with the Parliament, 
left some pulpits in the country empty, and 
the people to be led aside in many places by 
eveiy bold pretender to inspiration." 

From the whole histoiy, indeed, of the 
Nonconfonnists in the reign of Charles, and 
the subsequent period, it is manifest, that the 
Puritans of thesip times, generally, were no 
longer the same men in i-eligion, especially, 
that had shone in the early periods of the 
Reformation; and the change may be well 
accoimted for when it is recollected, that from 
the year 1616, when the first Independent 
Chapel was built in England, prodigious car- 
goes of metaphysical divinity f — suitable, 
alas ! to the taste of the age — ^was impoiled 
from Geneva f and distributed among men 
who had but too much reason to undervalue 
every tenet of the Romish church. But the 
injury to society here was soon apparent; 
for, when more attention was paid to points 
on which Dissenters differed than to those on 
which they were agreed — "when more zeal 
was displayed in proposing paradoxes and 
defending subtleties, than in inculcating the 
plainly revealed — ^the important, and useful 
truths of Christianity, the lovely fruits of 
peace and charity perished beneath the storms 
rf controversy." 

With all my partiality, therefore, for those 
admirable men who in the Commonwealth 
and succeeding times displayed a patriotism 
and liberality truly charming, I, yet, caimot 
but despise the cant and drivelling imbecility 
which they discovered in their fanatical reve- 
ries; and I cannot but detest it as having 
given to the enemy a just ground for triumph 
— as havmg, moreover, shocked or disgusted 
multitudes who, but for this, might have been 
won over to the standard of reform, and 
might have occasioned us to have become, 
both in Church and State, a very different 
nation from what the nineteenth century has 
found us. 

Although it cannot, now, be ascertained 
who succeeded Mr. Wales, at Morley, or 
what were his principles, we may be assured 
he was of the denomination called " Presby- 
terian," from the encouragement which many 
of the supplies met with from the Lords 

I t It ihonld Mem, from what Bishop Buraot telb xu, that 
jOito Scotluid M weU M EngUnd, thii placoe in religion had 
a«come prevalent abont the aame time.— Own times, yoL 1. 

WX It is cnrioQs to obserre that the doctrines oflCUTin 9X9 
ow nowher* moit disliked than thegr we at Gen^m 



Sa^'ile, Fairfax, and Wharton, all of that 
sect. AVhoever may be desirous of knowing 
more than I shall here transcribe, will consult 
Dr. Calamy's Memorial. Suffice it to observe 
that, since the second revolution, our fore- 
fathers have chosen for their pastors, down 
to the end of the last centuiy, men of real 
learning— of somewhat different sentiments, 
but generally, if not always, of the denomi- 
nation called (however improperly) " Presby- 
terian." § Where there may be a variance I 
shall ixrhaps remember to notice it hereafter. 

But, to return to the Chapel, since from a 
comjDarison 'of its pillars, or postums, and 
their springers or spurs, and also of the 
wood- work in its roof, with similar erections 
(havmg dates or without them) it is unpossible 
to believe it of greater antiquity than the sera 
of Elizabeth, we are diiven to the conclusion 
that it was used as a bam but for a short 
period; for that this building, under some 
form or other, was the Chapel at Morley, in 
the time of Mr. Wales, may be depended on, 
unless the chancel end was the chapel. 

Now it is certain that this chancel was a 
school or vestry in these times, and from in- 
spection it appears probable that it continued 
a distinct and integral building till 1660, if not 
in 1693. It is most likely that it was the 
vestiy as well as the viUage school after 
"the Restoration," but I am convinced it 
was not laid open to the Chapel till after the 
Revolution in 1688. 

The only document, however, shewing the 
existence of a Chapel here in 1650, is the 
Origmal Trust Deed, which conveys, along 
with other premises, '' a parcel of land called 
Chappell Yeard wherein the Chappell of 
Morley now standeth." This Chapel must, 
however, have been a sorry edifice in these 
days; for besides such evidence of the fact 
as is supplied by a view of the bmlding itself, 
the low state of trade and population here, 
and the unsettled state of the nation till the 
ascendancy of Cromwell, leave us no room to 
doubt of the ruin of the Chapel, and the 
poverty of its curates. 

But the period at length anived in which 
the congi-egation at the Chapel increased 
rapidly ; and, from the influence, no doubt, of 
its pastors and chief members, obtained such 
comitenance, that Thomas Viscount Sa\dle, 
Earl of Sussex, Lord of the Manor in 1650, 
and living at Howley Hall, was pleased to 

I No doubt ihsY "^ct^ v^ c»&\<^\\^\&\fiAi«2niS(^^Rv\s£cs^^ 
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grant to certain Tmsteos of tlit» Pirsbyterian 
denomination, a lease for five hundred v(»ars 
of the Chapel pi-emises with some land and 
buildmgs, " and all the tithes of com, graui, 
grass, and hay thereunto belon^ng, at an 
annual rent of Twenty Shillings, 'for the 
benefit of a j»'eachh}(/* minister.' " 

Before I proceed further it will jierhaps be 
best to i-ecapitulate some things liere. and 
mention othen?, ui order that a moi-e clear 
outline or sketch of histoiy may ])0 presented 
down to the 25th of SeptcMubei', 1 0.')0, when 
this lease was granted. It is, certainly, a 
very imperfect one, but it is the lx?st whicli I 
can collect out of mere fragments and doubt- 
ful authoiities. 

It appears then that, by grant from the 
Conqueror, whatever j^Mtained to the Stixon 
Church at Morley, was transferred to Ill>ert 
de Lacy, or was acquired by his son Rol)ert, 
who having reduced it to a Chai)ehy de^x^n- 
dant on Batley, (which (Jhurch he had 
fomided) and havhig given thef advowsoii of 
the latter to the Piiory of St. Oswald at 
Nostel, whatever profits might aiise fi'om the 
former would, m all probability, become vested 
in that religious house ; and that they were 
so vested is further shewn by a cirauustance 
which shall be hereafter noticed. In this 
state matters seem to have continued till the 
dissolution of the Monasteries, when Carduial 
Wolsey had assigned to him the spoils of 
that of St. Oswald's, which convent he again 
surrendered to Hemy 8th, on the 20th of 
November, 1549, and had a i)ension assigned 
to him in lieu of it. To whom this Monasteiy 
with it chapelries or dependencies was granted 
by the " Defender of the Faith," I know not, 
but that, as far as the Chapeliy at Morley is 
concerned, the Chapel property and glebe 
passed f along with the manor and tithes into 
lay-hands, I am well assured ; for, about the 

* The distinction between " a preaching " and a " reading 
minister," appears to have been long kept up and well under- 
stood. See note to Lysons's Mag. Brit. voL 5, p. 107 ; but, 
especially, Strype's Life of Bishop Aylmer, p. 127—8. Even 
Charles the 1st caUed reading " a new ayid slothful mode of 
precuJiing," and forbade it at Cambridge. Note to Buchanan's 
" SUr in the East." 

t The gift of this advowson by Robert de Lacy was con- 
firmed by Hugh de la Val, King Henry 1st and 2nd, and by 
Pope Alexander 3rd. This Kobert also gave to St. Oswald's 
Pnory, aU his landin Akensehaghe(Okenshaw) Burt. Monast. ; 
from which book also it appears that "Robert and Mabel his 
wife, and Ilbert and Henry their sons, gave to Gilbert the 
Hermit of St. James de Nostel, and to the Brethren of the 
same house and t^eir successors serving God there, the manor 
of Nether Sntton with all snch liberties as Dbert, father of the 
said Bobert, had of the free gift of William of Normandy, the 
year after he cojiquered England." 

X It appears to me that in Henry the Sth's reign there was 
no Chapel here, but only the Chancel or some inconsiderable 
pttt of the one demolished. The buUding, indeed, of a tithe- 
Mm by tlie Lord, in Elizabeth's reign, on the site of it, 
" ladJcates the imture of the property. 



year 1812, when a contention arose betweei 
ceilain misguided hidividuals and the Bail d 
Dartinoutli, Respecting the tithes, his Loid- 
ship (if I mistake not) deduced his tide fron 
the giant by Henry the 8th, of the property 
of St. Oswald's, to the first § lay possessor, 
and thence in a course of succession to fak 
family. Indee<1 the grant of all maDner of 
tithes belonging to tlie premises, leased as 
iKjfoiv stated, by the then loixi of the manor 
clearly shews, that since the Refonnatioii 
at least, they have ever been vested iu lay- 
hands. 

The only passage relating to Morfey which 
I can iuid in BuitrHi's Mona.stacoii (except as 
hereinafter will l)e mentioned) is as fellows :— 
*" Ralph dt» Insula " (de Lisle) and William 
his son or brother gave twelve c^xgangs it 
Aloiley, to the Piiory at Nostel, and £)bert 
son of IIei-bei1; de Beston, gave twelve aciw 
of land here (i.e, at Beeston) to the same 
Prior^'." Morley is certainly not in the lirt 
of Chui-ches and Chapels given to this Prioiy, 
but ix'i'haps it passed to it along with Balky 
or as an appendant to that Church. Mt 
suspicion of this arises from an extract whia 
will be fomid ui a following page. 

Taking it for granted, however, that tbe 
premises in question, under whatever form or 
circumstances they appeared, did as certahdy 
l)elong to the Earl of Sussex T as did the 
manor and the tithes, it only remains for me 
t(j account for the gi^ant of our lease by this 
nobleman ; but, befoie I come immediately to 
the point, as the times in which he lived are 
the most desemng the attention of flngUsh-* 
men, and the most scandalously misrepresented 
of any in the compass of our annals, I shal 
take leave to mention a few tlnngs, by way 
of preliminaiy. 

To i^ersons convemant with English histoiy 
it is well known that, under the reigns of tliB 
Tudors II and first Stuart, it was deemed a 
capital piece of state policy to prohibit tte 
nobility and great landed proprietors, froai 
living near each other, and especially froa 
holdmg much mtercourse near the metropolis*,] 
and that proclamations were often issued 
commanduig them to retire to their countij| 
seats, and threatening those of them wl 
should dare to remain in London. Such 

§ See how this kind of property wm dltpogtd of. — ^Rnil 
worth, vol. 2, p. 153. 

% See how this kind of property wm dtipCMtd oC— Biuh' 
worth, vol. 2, p. 158. 

II See ArchsdologiA, vol 3, p. 158.~HaiiM, Ao. r<d. Q, p. 160. 
Euahworth, vol 2, p. 288. 
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residence was, in these days, considei-od dan- 
gerous to prerogative, as leading to discns- 
sions upon the frame and admuiistration of 
the govennnent, and as rendering the great 
more truly sensible of their individual strength 
and importance. These were the days when 
despotism ov^er-strode the land in its most 
simple and intelligible form ; and the will of 
an individual hei-e was even moi-e absolute 
than it now appears at Tmiis, Algiers, or 
Constantinople.* The absurd capi-ice of a 
man, or the wi'etched bigotry of a woman, 
stood in the place of law, and impotent 
indeed were the whispera of reason, the dic- 
tates of conscience, or the claims of justice. 
Shoii-lived, however, and short-sighted, was 
the policy alluded to, as the events of Charles's 
reign evinced. The wealth amassed by the 
nobles in their domestic retirements rendei-ed 
them independent — the influence acquired by 
their hospitalities, charities, and intercourse 
made them powerful — they could not be con- 
veniently tampered with by the court, and 
they would not be its slaves — and thus the 
nation began to display a disposition for 
shaking off a yoke under which it had groaned 
for ages. 

In every point of view, as it strikes me, in 
which the subject can be considered, these 
imperious mandates were of sei'vice to the 
public. Translated, from the artificial heat 
and sickly nurture of a court,! to the cooling 
shade, i^freshing breezes, and crystal sti-eams, 
which reading, meditation, and argument sup- 
ply, our nobility, of those times, became 
settled in a soil and clunate fit for the growth 
of piety, morality, patriotism, and sound 
learmng ; and indeed their improvement was 
soon evidenced by the decay of that aristocratic 
pride and selfishness for which they had been 
thentofore i-emarkable. Early, therefore, in 
the seventeenth century, we perceive them 
discovering an interest for the welfare of their 
fellow-countrymen in inferior stations ; who, 
on the other hand, became civilised and 
orderly m the vicinity of their great neigh- 

* Historians, generally, are either not sufficiently acquainted 
with these truths, or they, knavishly, gloss the subject over 
as well as they can ;— but, the fact is, that under the Tudors 
a lilcense from the crown was necessary to enable a man to 
keep) on his cap or a woman her hat— to go a journey— to 
emlpattle a mansion — to wear a beard — or even to worship the 
lator where and when they pleased.— Besides which, their 
•perty — nay even their very children, might be taken from 
m by these despots. See Lyson's M. B. voL 2, p. 600. 
ntleman's Mag. for 1813. p. 308, 418, &c. Ellis's Letters, 
1. 2, p. 306. ^e Patent KoUs ;— and Bymer's Fcedera, Ch. 
St. p. 31. A fine Constitution truly I 

i Dr. Whitaker, even, remarks as follows :— " I am not sure 
•t incrwtfed facility of access to the Capital is a national 
^neflt." History of Craven, p. 262. 



borrs, participated in their nirid sports, and 
weie enriched by their niunilicence. Know- 
ledge was henceforth evidently upon the 
a(h'ance — it created a spirit of adventure — 
th(* parent of commerce, w^hich begat 
opulence. The countiy too became improved 
by tlie many capacious mansions which about 
this period were erected, and enriched by th(» 
wealth which promoted industiy under every 
form. Thus was projierty accjuired and diffused 
through society. A middle and uitelligent 
gentry appeared in the land, who soon dis- 
covered that they had something to achieve ; 
for manly feelings now pervaded the bulk of 
the community, and the domuiion of civil and 
ecclesiastical tyranny became equally insup- 
portable. The impostures of the Romish, 
and superfluous fonnalities of the Protestant 
Church had been successfully miveiled to 
them, and they now also discovered the cheat 
of a rapacious and arbitrary J government. 
And thus, when we consider the progress 
which Hterature had made, the spirit of the 
age— but, above all, the ACTS of Charles's 
Government, we can well account for the 
conduct of our Republican ancestors, and 
especially for that of Thomas Viscount 
Savile, Earl of Sussex. 

Whatever may be the feelings of those 
who, as regardless of virtue and talent as of 
the glory and welfare of their countrj'', can 
only bestow their flatteries on the powers 
that be. I, for one of a family devoted to 
Liberal and patriotic principles for many 
generations, am wont to cast a reverential eye 
upon that period when England was most 
formidable abroad — most flourishing and 
happy at home ; and with uieffable contempt 
for those time-ser\'ers who have reviled 
Cromwell and his Government, I am proud to 
declare my particular admiration of them both. 
Except indeed for that restless ambition by 
which the latter was distinguished, the Pro- 
tector was, indeed, to England what Napoleon 
was to France ; and, in a purer and more 
enlightened age than the present, I have no 

J The language even held to royalty, before the Commonr 
wealth times, was of the most abject, degrading, and con- 
temptible kind, and, of itself, shows us the nature of the 
antecedent governments. On one occasion the great people 
told Elizabeth that they expostulated " not in respect of self- 
will, stoutness, or striving against your Majesty, for we are 
but canes mortui aut pulices" (i.e. dead dogs or floas) in com- 
parison. And the same sort of reptiles (conquered slaves) 
afterwards told James the 1st that they (the people) were but 
" the breath of his nostrils ! ! !" Many more such instances 
might be adduced. See, for instance, Kapine, vol. 2, p. 173, 
fo. Archseol. vol. 20, p. 21, 247, 249 ; vol. 12, p. 295. Stowe, 
from p. 964 to 975, &c. Even the Duke of Buckingham in 
1616, hunting with James, rode before him b8.te.\ssa^<Ml \a. S5c«k 
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doubt that the administration of these illus- . 
trious§ legislators and heroes will be a 
favourite subject with the historian, the 
orator, and the poet. As applicable, however, 
to the period material to this history, and to 
which I am referring, I shall here uisei't, in 
the eloquent language of the one, what 
appears to me so con*ect, and so remarkably 
allusive to the rise of the other, as to deserve 
an everlasting memorial ; first only, pi-emising, 
that from the inadequate i^presentation of the 
people of England in Parliament — from the 
corraption, jealousies, and factions of the 
Commons' -house, anterior to the Protectorate,|| 
those advantages did not accrue to the nation 
which had naturally been expected from 
Republican councils ; and tliat, in fact, a 
strong Government, with a chief magistrate 
at its head, and all the energies of the nation 
at his disposal, was as necessary to England 
in 1650, as a Dictator T was to Rome for the 
salvation of its Republic. But the causes of 
this change in the views of our forefathers is 
so exactly described in the memoirs alluded 
to, that, as a most valuable commentaiy, I 
here present it. 

" When lamentable weakness and endless 
versatility," says the great Napoleon, ''are 
manifested in the coundls of a government. 
When an administration yielding by tmns to 
the influence of every opposing party, and 
going on from day to day without any fixed 
plan or determined system has shewn its utter 
insufficiency; and when the most moderate 
dtizens are obliged to confess that they are 
without a government. When rulers, insigni- 
ficant* at home, have shamefully brought on 
their country the contempt of foreigners (the 
greatest of injuries in the eyes of a proud 
people), a vague uneasiness spreads through 
society. Agitated by the instincts of self- 
preservation it looks into its own resources, 
and seeks for some one able to save it from 
destruction. 

" A populous nation always possesses this 
tutelary genius in its own hosom^ though he 
may sometimes be tardy in his appearance, f 

§ I aUude especiaUy to the code Napoleon, and what Mr. 
Butler (an excellent authority) sajrs in his " BeminiMences." 

ti Halifax, Leeds, and Manchester were represented in 
OUver's time. See Watson's History of HaUfax. 

^Adams's Antiquities, p. 152. Hook, &c. Thus was 
Laigius created. 

* This may be applied to the Stuarts, but certainly not to 
Um long Parliament Godwin's Commonwealth, vol. 4, p. 81, 

t Theit cannot be a doubt, I think, who it was that 
J7aj)o]M>n thought on when he dictated this remarkable 
lBd§0d^ CromweU Mppwn to faavt beei) the frequent 



It is not indeed, sufficient for him to exist— 
he must be known to others, and he moat 
know himself, X Until then all endeavours are 
vain. The inertness of the multitude is the 
protection of the nominal government. Baft 
let the Deliverer, — so impatiently expected, 
give a proof of his existence, and the nation 
instinctively acknowledges, and calls upon * 
him. All obstacles vanish at his approadi, 
and a great jjeople, thronging round his steps, 
seem exultiiigly to proclaim— THIS IS THE 
MAN.'' 

Such was the state of the i)ublic mind m 
England when the Lease of Moriey OM 
Chapel and its premises was granted by the 
Earl of Sussex. The Civil War betweBi 
Charles and the Parliament had raged for 
nine years, but the " tutelary Genius '* of tiie 
nation had some time appeared, and had 
given ample proofs of his existence. Before 
his rise the Republicans had been offiomed, 
in, chief, by the nobility, whose natural bias 
towards royalty made them, generally, lidoo- 
warm, vaccillating, and irresolute, and cBs- 
couraged their followers. Although the men 
had some good intentions, and a high sense of 
honour according to the principles of andent 
chivahy, they were no Patriots, but seem 
rather to have contended for a limited des* 
potism than for absolute freedom. But a 
champion of another sort at length stood 
forth, and the people appear to have instinc- 
tively acknowledged § hun. Fighting for 
victory, and not for compromise — ^for freedom, 
and not for a partial reform — ^for the reel 
interests of a great nation, and not fcH* tiie 
power of a corrupt oligarchy, he kindled such 
an enthusiasm in the army as made it invin- 
cible. At the period of which I write be had 
just gained the wonderful victory at Dunbar 
in Scotland, on his auspicious third of Sep* 
tember; the rumour of which, for reasow 
hei-eafter to be related, would quickly anifB 
at Morley,T and would as certainly be pro- 
ductive of great rejoicing. It henceforA 
became easy to foresee the important chongei 

subject of his C3nyersation, and perhaps eren of hia tmltaftM 
See Mr. O'Meara's Work, toL 2, p. 84— eo, fto. Memoln W 
Gourgaud, voL 1, p. 53. 

X This is manifested by a conversation between CromWl 
and Whitlock, which the Utter has recorded. Sm «|r 
Memoirs of O. CromweU, by Oliver Cromwell, Eeq., vol. 2 
219. Godwin's Commonwealth, vol 4, p. 16, fte. ' 

§ This I shall make, as I think, pretty evident Ui aaoftli, 
Work, and that by something more than mere inerttoii. 8v 
Appx. No. 4. 

^ An interesting Tale relating to this pamge ahaU be hart 
after introduced. — From sevenu concurrent etrounttaaoea, ; 
have always believed that the Lease of Mwrley Ghapal 
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<v which wej« to )iap)jeii in Chui'ch oiid Stiite 
'throughout tlif land; and, in consoquen««, it 
IB certain that the Earl of Sussex would Imj 
induced to fifrant the Lease in question, as 
well from politic4il, as conscientious, motn-e». 

But. — befure I siiy more of Cromwell — as 
the history of Tliomaji Loixl Viscount Savilc, 
Earl of SuHsex, and of the times in which he 
lived is nearly connected with my design in 
this woric, I must jirosent the reader with a 
sketch of it! especially as no <;onnec1«d 
accnint of him lia.^ ever been laid befoi'e the 
public. 

This noblernun was a yoiuiger wm of Sir 
John Savile, of Howley, who, duiing the 
reig^i of James the 1st, had been a powerful 
leader in the House of Commons, — a zealous 
opponent of the court party, and what is 
shigulai" (perhaps unpi-eredented) one wlio 
was advani-ed to the rank of Comptroller of 
the Kouftehold, on account of hie paiiia- 
wentary talents, and opposition to the Riyal 
measures.ll He appears to have continued 
attat^hed t^i the court for some yeai« after the 
accession of Charles, and tlironglmut that 
period in which the Earl of Straffoi-d and his 
friend Sir George Kadcliffe weiB on tlie other 
side. But, whate\'er were the sentiments of 
Sir John Sarile, in civil or religious aiiicerus, 
he wa e opposei! to Lo d S .iff rd He 
was uideed as he was s y ed he he ^ed ta 
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"the rebellion," writes thus: — "IIiB(t. «. 
Strnffi>i'd's) first inclinations and addreisaeB 
to the court were only to establish his great- 
ness in the countiy, where he apprehended 
some acts of power fi'om the Lord Savile, 
who had been his rival always there, and of 
late, had sti'engthcned himself by being made 
a Privy Counsellor and officer at court ; but 
his first attemijta were so prosperous, that he 
contcutod not himneir with being secure from 
that Loi-d's power hi the countiy, but I'ested 
not mitil he had bereaved liim of all power 
and place at court ; and so sent him down a 
most abject and disconsdate dd man into his 
counti-y, where he was to have the superin- 
teni.hng over him, by getting himself at that 
time made Lord President of the North." 

Tlius were the tables tiuTied, as to these 
poUticiaiis, about tlie year 1628. Now, as 
Sti'affoi'd was an enemy to the Puritans or 
Presbyteiians, a sect or denomination to 
which Ijoixl Savile unquestionably belonged j 
and as the disputes of the times were, as yet, 
nuu'h more of a reli]j^oiis, than politit.'al com- 
jjlexion, it is obvious that his lordijhip would 
view the pi^feraient of this new favourite of 
royalty with peculiar displeasure on ei-ery 
acujmit ; niut that after his death, in 1630, 
his son and our pati-on, Thomas Lord 
V scorn 'na. e v d be posed to the 
t p rty at east u t 1641 wle tie 
in t. e a { si ed a d 
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Engliijii nobility in imrtiiiilar, wlm wciv 
cijwilly oFTciidud by Iii« [tersoiiul (Wiiiciiinnii- 
and tlie acts of his Riivcnimeiit. IhiriuH' 
tliia ct-iais, and wliilo the Sa^tH were nii<^iiii^ 
upon their own borders, a letter oijd iiiesftHfTir 
was sent to the Earl of llothes, their general, 
jnirpoititig to come From six iiobleineii cif the 
lir»t coii»ideratieii in Eii{i;Iaiid, tiii'itiiif^ the 
advance of this niiiiy in oiiler to rcm.'ue the 
TOuiitry from its im|>eiidiu|^ diiiifn-r. Tlie 
letter and messagt?, it hafl been alk'^-d, ivh« 
the sole fabricatiou of liOi-d Savile," and that 
tlie utlior noblemen whose names weiv used, 
were wholly ignorant of the transact iiiti. 
This, tx'itiunjy, is i-ery iinproltable — but. 
whether true or false, the scheme succwdtil ; 
for the progress of the Scots was only amested 
by the tiwaty at liipnn ; and, from the subse- 
quent continuance of tlieii' anuy in Eiif^laiid, 
we may trace the downfall of Strafford — the 
, triumph of the Republican cause — the destruc- 
tion of Chailes, and the rise of the Common- 
wealth. 

At the commencement of the Civil War. 
it is manifest that Lonl Sa\ile, with a larpe 
portion of tlie chief nobility, was continually 
hovering around the seat of royalty,! ^'"^ 
using his beat endeavours to bruig Charles to 
mild and reasonable measures. They seem 
to have taken a middle course between the 
principles of civil liberty and the old despotism, 
but witli a strong bias fowai^ds the latter, as 
is veiy natural with an hei-editaiy aristocracy ; 
for though they saw, with giief, that the 
King's councils were goi-emed by an alien 
Queen, a popish faction, and inveterate 
enemies, yet they adhered to the side ol 
royalty with an amaziiig obstinacj , noi 
were they sensible of their folly until by the 
contempt and hatred of that party they wire 
made to smart for it. Desirous, howeier, to 
aveit the impending calimiitics of the tunet, 
these nobles, to the number of fortj, ^^lth 
Lord Pavile in the traiai, suiToundod the Kuig 
at Yoi'k, and offeix;d him their senices ; and 
in fitay 1C43, published a strong declaration 
in his favour. From thence they appeal to 
have followed him to Oxfoixlj nor was it 



Bnmet snyi, " Ths Lord Suvilo's forgery csms to be dls 
covered. Tlie King knew it. and yet Tm wu brongbt after 

iielitt»'ii'«l^"'«''"™t''>"«'"'7'"'l'scriptfon Md ncDt it 
to the peraos tor whou it was [orsed. The imitation wu lo 
B.aet tint every nun ts soon ag be uw bin band nimiilj by 
luelf, iickDi>»le(lgiid he could not havo denied it." " Own 
Timet," vol. 1, p. it. Wclwood's Menu, j), US. 
/ DraJcts Ubtery ot York, ji. liO. 



until 1U4.'> that some of tlu'ui n-ere awakn 
to a ^^ellm• of duty to tlieir eouiitiy. Am( 
the number of these we find the Lord Ssi 
who by the artful and {jerfidious monarch 1 
been cueatod Eari of Sussex in the preoed 
yeai', by way of cloak to the luiicuig enn 
which raiikW in his lieart,} and for wliic' 
is easy to account. Beet(^ the hontility 
his loi-dshi|i to tlie Eari of Strafford, At 
bislio]> Iiaud, and the Catholics, — he wa 
Presbyterian in religion, and for a linx 
monarchy in his [x^itics ; and these nere 
purdimable crimes in the nimd of Cliai 
Sus.-<ex at length became aware of thin, i 
in consequence, on the I8th or lath of M« 
l(iU-r>, on the curious pretence} of rrpaii 
to tlie councils of tlie Queen, he left his n 
mastei', and thit;w himself into the urm( 
the pai'lianient. On his arrival, howc\-er 
l.ondon, he was arrested, examuied b; 
comiiilttec of the lords touching the grou 
of his coming in, and committed iuto custo 
and by an oiiler of paHiament of the si 
month stating, "that he had not given 
satisfaction for his coming from Oxford, 
rather many grounds of susjiiciou that 
came to do ill offices j" he was ordered ' 
dqwit the city and all other the parliament 
quai1*'i'a and ganisons, and betake hiinsel 
the King, or wlierever else ho pleased in 
week ; or, in default thereof, to be procee 
against as adhering to the eneiny.§ 

It will be seen by an extract from 
Whitaker's History of Leeds, to be founc 
a subsequent page of this work, that 
loiTJship had, but a short time before 
desertion of Charies, being urging his cla 
to a recompense or satisfaction for the plus 
and damage doue by the Royalist fon 
when m 1643 they broke into and ransac 
his splendid mansion of Howley Ilall j an 
will also be ^wrceived, by the language of 
answer to his petition, that the king and 
council had great doubts whether these ap 
« ere to be I'egarded of " RebeCs Goods," or i 
uijon which flie question of compeiieal 
entiitly hinged. Being far from being sa 
tied with Loi-d Savile, on some accoutil 
otlKi,tiio I'eply which he I'eceived, if not 
iMisno one, was, certainly, of suc'h a nat 
IS left the matter undecided until that f 

; " The Kin;'! cabinet opened." Ad. See ■ cuiloui le 

ill tl.ii collection, p. Ji, letter 10. Ag to lbi> vork. lee Gen 

man's Uagaiine. col. SS, p. 035. 

8 Wbitelock's Memorial I am eoniinced Irom Uiis 

I other circumstances that there iru uneb IreKheTr in 



could be ascertained ; disappointed tfieivloiv 
in bis hopes of redress, it is jiiobnlile that 
from this "cavalier" treatment al ne the 
Earl of SuBsex at once discovered the feeUng 
yf the court party towards himself and the 
raoti^■e it had in conferring u]Kjn liim the 
cheap gew^w of an empty title an 1 tliat 
in re^'euge for the artiSce. aa well as f<.r tlie 
iv;i8on8 before stated, he left 0\forf ivitli i 
fixed resolution to take up anns on the aide 
of the Parliament. 

However tliia may he, it appears that on 
the 22nd of the month following Lord Savile 
made his peace with the Pai4ianieiit by 
taking, along with four other noblemen tl e 
oaths prescribed for such as joined that side 
I before the conmaiss loners of the gieat seal 
anrl on the 1st of July we find lum cjniuig 
forwanl with an accusation ftj,amftt H Ihi 
and Whitlock, two celebrated members 
charging tbem vntb being "well affected 
towards the King and hLs cause \A hitljck 
(who relates the incident, nhii_b as he 
I pretends, gavo rise to this i npea(.hinent) 
) observes, that " it was a contrn luce i f s nic 
of the Preebylerian jmrty to take liiui and 
Hollts out of tlie way, that the Loi tl ^a^ilo 
I newly revolted from the King, chtrged thim 
I of high treason bi the Parliament — an illej,a 
tion very singular indeed, as IIoU i w ii 
t accoimted the head of that veiy 1 irt\ and 
which only shews what a " Mote^ non bene 
jiinctanim rerura, concordia di'vor'i tl s 
Kepublic must have been, as I h'k^e befoi'e 
intimated — yet, notwithstandiuf, the pliusiUo 
tale of WTiitlock, I am thoroufchlj i-»tisfied 
from the subsequent conduti, >f HoUif" m 
particular, that the charge was not lU fuunde 1 
although it wn" not so considered by the 
Commons' -house ; and although in confc 
quence thereof. Lord Sussex was lodgt 1 
the Tower, and in October, 1G46 was oil t 1 
to purchase his liberty at a price i;realh \ 
ceeding a thousand pounds. 

Wliat became of Lord Sussex suljMcpeiit 
to 164G, and whether he took any active p^1■t 
in public affaii-s — when he died — oi where he 
\ was buried, it would now bt e j 1 fti ult f 
I not impossible, to disco e "Mv one 
I jectnre, formed upon vanonfi c ■eimiHtdU 
l&at he retired, altogeth f on jull If 




diid lesidel at — enlarged and beauti6ed hia 
noble mansion at Ilcwiey, between this period 
and that of Ins death which probably hap- 
pened before lets if not 1660, when hia 
lordship would be about sixty or seventy 
years rf age if he hied to see that unfor- 
tunate yeai But I thmk it most likely that 
he hed lometime about "the restoration," 
and that he was interred somewhere abroad, 
oi m the south if England; for he was, 
evidently n t buned at Batley, Thomhill, 
Ackworth or Methlej 

l\'hen tins naiTatu e however, with that of 
the treatnent which hts lordship experienced 
at Oxfu d 18 coupled i\ith a recollection of 
the 1 iilhc feehu^ from 1644 to 1650 especi- 
ally it will be readilv pei'ceived that the 
Lease h\ hmi granted to the Trustees of 
Moiley Old thapel was executed in favour of 
the dissenting interest — Not for the en- 
touragement of the Papstfl or Seuu-Papista 
)f those dayp vcloped "Protestants," but 
tl at cf Puntan poators — Not for the support 
cf a I'eadin^ but of a "preaching" 
111 uistiT EpiBLOpacj was, in point of fact, 
abolished at this tune ■md the sister church, 
if 11 t depined f its -lenom. was disanned of 
Its stu f, wl en Cromwell, the " tutelary 
Ten IS of En{,lind, iiow, 

Siuco M ii4ej and the ueighlx Hiring villages 
haie t date the commencement of their 
PI t 1 t! L inhabitants were 

1 II ' I I ^ t under the popular 

1 1 nf this illustrious 

1 II 1 "Ihi- I'ri^tector of 

t] I Englanil," I cannot 

n.f 1 1 ^ c t"" ^1''* shade the poor 
tnlufj. f m^ indmduil homage; and more 
cspcciiIU as I jei-cene that in almost every 
R| ?■ et t wnting at the present day his 
tl 1 lefamed But, before I do this 

t 1 I )n«licc I would remark it as a 

] ll n (c a iiijierfleial view) that 

t 1 f our English i-ulers 

I I st t'aliiuii)iiite<I of all 

I ! rd§ Richai-d and|| 




Riclian], and in the best excuse foi' umiiy 
hittturiaue, tliat he lived just withiu tbe 
penumbra of an age — barbanius aiid tnrbu- 
Jent, oDd which was scarcely touched by tbe 
fiwt beams of science — aii aj^e in which tlie 
inont wary might be milled by tlie deceitful 
glare of those wandering lig'htH which the 
monkish chroiuders, witli ttieir \tiiDr niaiiu- 
scripts, afford ns. Happily, however, for tlie 
Mons of literature, by a train of foitmiato 
occnirences, tlio torch of tmtli has been 
brought Ijefore this ajia by an uidcfatigalJi.' 
and unpartial inquirers; and we now 
contemplate through the awful and mysteri<tus 
gloom, not a ciwiketl tyrant and atrtjciout. 
murderer, but a magnniiimon»>. just, and wtiw, 
sovereign, su])planted by the vilest and lUfunoHt 
usurper of whom history makes uieutiun, and 
whose execrable family letaim-d a crown 
tlirongh his iinpostui'es and fulaehood;. 
Talk of " usurpers " and tynuits indeed 1 
but where In sdl our annals are we to iiutl 
snch an impudent UHUi'pation and insufferable 
despotism as that of tbe Uouse of Tudor. 

There was, however, some shadow oi an 
excuse for tho i\Tifors who have blackene<l 
Richard (Ait of c<jm[)lmient t<t theite " Pi«- 
tenders;" for' so artfidly had the lirst nf 
them contrived to hoodwiidc the i)eo|)le, and 
transfer his own crimes to bis iiidbi-tutiate 
rival, that some who have peqietuated hi? 
libels may have eiTod through ignoi'ance, and 
their apolf^y must be that they lived in a 
gloomy anddecoptive age. But, wliat shall 
be said for those who, to please the House of 
Stuart> 01' carry favour even in later times, 
have had themeatmessandeffi'outery to abuse 
Cromwell V 

The most i-ancoi-ous enemies which the 
Protector ever had, have been compelled to 
acknowledge, however reluctantly, the sm-- 
prising talents of the man, and the consum- 
mate wisdom of his policy. He called to his 
councils tbe wisest and most upright men in 
the nation, and, tho " career behig open to 
merit," he prefenetl everj' one ru-coiiiingly. 
lie caused justice to be administepeil with 



._. .Ible. B« fiajley'i Toiter ol 
B Uttcn, Second Seriei, voL 1. 
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singular ability. He used the public money 
with finigality. and employed it to the best 
advaidage. " He had a zeal for trade and 
nminerce Ijcyond all bis piedecessois," and 
itllouiishfd givatly under hU sway.* He 
was a generous friend to learned and goodt 
men — the refuge of iiersecutedt Protestante 
abroad, and the ^lardiaii of hU poorest 
Hubjects at home. His liberality and tol«i- 
tiou emhi-aced oven the Jew. He made no 
invidious distinction« between one class of 
subjects and another ; and none were md- 
e^^ted, hut such as molested the govemnieiit. 
He suppressed no uistitiitions but snch as 
were, in liis tunes at least, generally odiouB, 
and considered as liig'hly dangerous to British 
liberty. He provided for the suppcni of 
worthy iiastoi's of various tenets — abcJI^wil 
pluralities — and exacted a pi-0|)er attention to 
niinittleiial duties. |{ He bestowed thousandi 
yearly out of his own }iui-Ke, on private 
chaiities. Not one of his relations wu 
materially enriched by Iild elevation ; and ai 
to Cromwell huuself, ht died jioor. In^ed 
the same thing may !« said of Pym and 
other chiefs of tlie Republic — iftei/ diatpoor! 
— f.ir it wart not n-ealth hut freedom wUJi 
they si>ufcdit. S 

Such being the chai-acter of Crorawdl, and 
such the popularity and splendour of his ad- 
ministration, under circumstances the most 
difficult, perplexing, and dangerous of any 
with which an individual was ever eDcom- 
passed on assuming the reins of Govemmrati 
it is natural to mquire info the motives d 
those who have exiiibited so nnich aci-inuny 
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I Sea liig condiwl to AreliliEthou Ullier To Blddlo, hI 
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, towards hUu, and so little for thnse " miser- 
ables " of the usurping funiily of TnJor, aud 
despotic house of StuArt^ who have astonisheil 
or disgusted the world by their crimes — their 
tyranny — their profligacy — or their weakness. 
These motives, I am persuaded, ai'e best 
accounted for by roferring to the basest, 
and most mischievous passions of the heart. 
AMieu private individuals, like Cromwell 
or Napoleon are ordained by Providence to 
arise amidst the clangom- and clash of civil 
commotions, and after composing a distracted 
state by the power of their mighty genius, to 
receive a tributary homage in the admiration 
of neighbouring countries, and cnthuHiasm of 
their own j they come arrayed with a majesty 
Tvhich mocks the papreantry of common fnnu, 
and pours contempt on its factitious grandeur. 
But, when liberal feelinga and a gen&roux 
philaniropy, as in the instance of Cromwell, 
are happily aasocdated witJi talents of the first 
order, we behold, indeed, ponrtrayed to the 
life, that fine character which poets and 
philosophei-B have delighted to feign without 
ever expecting to see it realized. Yet, though 
contemplative and impartial men w\\\ ever be 
captivitted by native dignity and intrinsic ex- 
cellence, f far different will be the feelings of 
the selfish, the envious, and the cornijjt, for 
the most obvious reasons, " The ITenuIes of 
reform will cleanse the Augteati Htnble of 
abuses" — abolish monopolies^ discard favour- 
ites—expose frauds, surjia'ss his pi-edet-essoi-s 
in virtue aud talent, and establish a govern- 
ment on the firm basis of justice aud policy. 
Id the vocabulary, therefore, of his enemies, 
the reformer will be a " tyrant " — the phil- 
antopist a " hypocrite," and the man of the 
people, a "usurper." His character — his 
genius — his design, nay, even his best actions 
will all be misrepresented, and invective aud 
falsehood will be aubatitubed for argument and 
truth. Can we wonder at this, when we con- 
sider the institutions and state of society in 
most countnea aud how naturJ it i"*, thit ui 
proportion as the mterests, privilege^ and 
influence of certain cla-iaes 13 dnminslied, 
made subordmate to the public welfare, or 
Leven threatened their jealousy should be 
Btooaed, their envy excited, ind their malice 
Vaaaperated? 

• At the service of these ths-'es, in most 
European countnea, there is ■jlwa^'t reidy a 
» Bet of men of whom it maj confidently be 
^asserted that, if the magnitude ff ciime 1^ to 
•' bfe estimated bj a regard ot tonftecjuences it 



is theirs which surpa:<3cs every other in 
tiupitude. These are that numerous body ol 
needy scribes and courtly sycophants who 
sell their birthright for a mess of pottage— 
who everlastingly ad\' icate wars — foment 
national antipathies — cling to the side of 
jjower and wealth — sliglit the majeaty of a 
gi¥at people, and woul 1 have mankind, if 
IKissible. ill the darkness and thnildoni of the 
midiilo ag'es. 

However forward and accommodating at 
other seasons, these peojilc had the discretion, 
if not the modesty, to hide their heads in tlie 
time of f'rnmwpll. ITc wanted not their 

wIm'Ii :' . - ■, ■■ I i - : ill ilis:i|i|)cnr(Hl 

— u f ■ 1! ■ 1 liiiiieilarkcned, 

t!i.'\ r.'in 1 ^i-.ii:. I . ii'-i'ir dirty work. 

ravijiiit'd by the iisrsistancc nf disappointed 
zealota, aud the easy credulity of the nation, 
they proceeded to decry tlie Protectorate 
fiovemnient with a rancour f towards its 
chief, exa<.-tly projjortionate to the grandeur 
of his talent^ and the merit of his deeds. 

It is a melancholy truth, which observation 
however teaches, that the enmity of bad men 
towards an object of their calumny U often 
rather increased than diminished by the con- 
templation of his emuience— nor ia this at all 
Murprising. When a man becomes detestable 
for his profligacy, or contemptible for his 
imbecility, mr>^\ people nf reflection are, in 
Hiiuir i:i' i-.!iii . ;i 111 -!■ f.p Ih' , -11 that the edge 
of ii ■ ■ ■ 'i '1 !iy his im- 

pn|>iil. :....;,.. .j, ivK.liitiou. But, 

the other 



case when he ttm-crs MU[)ve his species, 
excites their wonder, and extorts their 
applause. IIow mortifying, then, the thought, 
thit a piivite gentleman, without the influence 
if high station, of wealth, patronage, con- 
ne\ion^, h foreign alhinces, shoijd have 
^ anquisht 1 w amnr^ ui'itnicted legislators, 
dizzied the e\es ind won the hearts of 
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millions— conciliated hostile parties— become, 
in fact, the Sovereign of Euroix*, by the terror 
of his name alone ; and yet should have dis- 
]Jayed a benevolence and humility — a i-egard 
for morals, and zeal for roIi;ri<>n, sui*h as we 
shall vainly look for hi the history of the 
legitimates. — How mortifying, I say, is this ! 

As comparisons are often odious, and the 
more so as they become dangtMous, and yet 
are often forced upon mankind by a singular 
contrast ; and as hard naimvs and illilx^ral 
surmises are a sjjecies of coin which, however 
light, will generally pass for mncli moiv than 
solid argiunents and 8tubl)oni facts ; the wily 
partisans of the Stuart dynasty were fully 
aware that the impending evils of that mis- 
chief were only to be averted by these fallacies 
— »they dealt them out, therefore, unsparingly 
— and from that period it has been the craft 
of men of hke principles, by such means, to 
assail the reputation of Oliver Cromwell. — 
Yet, (&o powerful is the light of truth I) the 
splendour of his fame has pierced the mists 
of succeeding times, and will continue to 
stream through future ages, with an increas- 
ing and lasting brilliancy. 

It is not, however, the mere lustre of the 
protectorate of Cromwell, though that is 
sufficiently provoking, but the principles and 
precedent by him established, which have 
excited the alarm of the gix^at, and anger of 
the corrupt ; — ^their hatred, therefore, it nmst 
ever be remembered, is mainly attributable to 
those principles of which he was the wonder- 
ful — ^the successful champion. 

In that momentous contest — the Ci\'il 
War — ^we cannot fail to discem one gi*and 
peculiarity which renders it memorable beyond 
all the preceding contests of which we read ; 
I mean the clash of speculative differences, 
both in religion and politics, which gave it 
birth, and supplied such fearful matter for the 
work of destruction as were thentofore un- 
known. It was (as a writer on the French 
Revolution remarks) '^ a war of ' principles " 
which, operatmg upon tlie imdoi-standings 
and passions of men in an mjprecedented 
degree, convulsed the nation to its utmost 
limits." In the disputes of former ages, 
however the belligerent chiefs might be 
affected, there was little to interest the bulk 
of the community, or excite its energies. — 
Originating in the caprice of a despot — the 
prKfe of his minions, or the turbulence of his 
noUes— the feudal slave or stupid hireling 
was litUe concerned for the final issue, But, 



in the great Civil War, besides that fortaw 
and freedom was at the stake, there was a 
striking discordancy between the opimoiM 
and uistitutions of society. On the one nde, 
we pei<?eive the ardour of reform—oii the 
other side, the jealousy of power. On ihk 
hand, the longings for improvement— on that, 
the fear of change. A contempt for antiqmitad 
suiK^i-stitions by the former — a singular attach* 
meiit to them by the latter. Whatever, ia 
short, was most calculated to stir up the stiib 
and liatitMl of parties were the dreadfU 
elements of this long and furious contest, in 
which the very ties of marriage and of 
kindred,} a^ well as of country, were for- 
gotten. 

But, to return again to the history of oar 
Cha])el — since the Earl of Sussex was evidenHy 
a dissenter of the Presbyterian class, and tk 
Protector belonged to the Independents,! it 
seems milikely that the endowment of this 
Chapel by the former, coold have been in- 
tended merely to raise himself in the faTov 
of the latter. He, doubtless, well knew th 
equitable and tolerant character of the Mog 
chieftain — how little he valued the partacdir 
advancement of a sect, compared uritfa the 
general encouragement of religion and manb, 
and how little he SQught the co-opemtkn of 
a party, whether in black, buff,* yellow, or 
blue, compared with the attainment of a 
deserved ix)pularity — ^the idol of his heaii 
Sussex, in this instance, was evidentij swayed 
by views and inclinations which, though 
commendable, were but narrow compared with 
those which marked the course of his gniift 
contemporary. At least the miseraUe pre- 
judices and crooked policy of the Presbjte- 
rians, foiTued a striking contrast to tin 
liberal, philanthropic, and generous ocmdocl 
of their enUghtened govemcM'. 

The i)ersons to whom this Eail of SussBS 
conveyed our Chapel premises "in Trust** 
were Edwardf Birtby, of Scholecroft — ^ 
Thomas OteSy John Reyner, William Ward. 
John Crowther, and Thomas Greatheed, a 
Morley — John Smith, William Barber, adi 






X See, especially, a speech of General Lambert, ia Bwtort 
Diary. toL 8, p. 187. 

I Newton is said at one time to hare beliered la 
Bacon in the transmutation of metals. Dr. JolmMii 
and apparitions. Lord Hide in witchcraft. KapolaoB 
destiny. Locke delighted in romances,— and OiomweU ia ii 
reveries of Calvin 1 1 1 What is man, even when ia iateUM 
but a little lower the angels I 

* The military uniform was not then scarlet aa It ia aoiF 
thid colour being with blue (if my memoiy MrvM n») flv 
introduced in Qeorge the Ist's reiga. 

t Buried at Batley, April 9th, 1084. See Befr. 



" Joshva Ormthetd" of Gitdersoroe, and 
Robert Pauklcii and ^Villiam Biimlnll, of 
Churwell ; whose names I mention, because 
two of thuiu, at least, weie celebrated 
characters in their dayn, aiid all of them necni 
to have been men of iiinch conBerpience in 
this \ncinity, Otes (whose name I apell as it 
at^iears, not only in the Tnist Deed, but in 
his own hand wilting in varions dfxnnnent.s 
in my possession) was one of the chiefs in 
the " Farnley Wood Rot," in 1663. To this 
date I must dii-ect the particular attention of 
my readej-a, as it stands connected wltii 
something very carious in this historj'. 

The other Trustee to whom I allude is, 
Joshua Greatlieed, who resided nearly oppDsilc 
to the place where Giidersome Chai*! no\r 
stands. At the commencement of the Ci\'il 
War he was a gentleman of small estate, 
bat of high charactei' hereabouts for patriotism 
and bravery. Many a dreadful blow did this 
intrepid warrior deal out upon the Royalists, 
at the Battle of Adwaltun Moor, as I have 
gathered from tradition, and as the swords of 
the family seem to indicate. He was about 
28 years of age at the time of the fight; and 
iip3n thin fiold ho laid tho foundation of his 
fortnno, his military reimtation, and his rank. 
From this Republican, on the paternal side, I 
am descended, and I have now before me the 
commiaeion given him by Lord Fairfax, 
whereby he was, in January 1614 (about six 
months after the battle), pi'omoted to be 
major of a regiment of foot commanded by 
C<J. Richard Thornton ; after which, and 
especially after the death of his colonel (who 
probably fell either on MarstonJ Moor or 
before Pont«fractS Castle), he appears to have 
been advanced. At all events, his military 
fame increased with his years ; for he was, 
long afterwards, selected by the Republicans 
of these parts to be their General for the 
West Riding, And ai that character he 
would, doubtless, have ap|ieai«d, had not an 
ill arranged plan miscarried, owing to the 
treachery of some who were privy to it. 
Indeed, he had risen so far as to hai"e attained 
the honour of being Lieut. Ool. under General 
Lambert prior to "the restoration." ^"^hether 
the major|| was hearty in the conspiracy or 
not, he was at least privy to it, as were 
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eWdently most of the prindpal Dissetter* 

and their Pastoi^ hereabouts; having beeii 
fffjaded to rebellion by tho ingratitude, per- 
fidy, and cj'uelt^- of Charles the 3nd, par- 
ticulariy in his -act of uniformity," paased 
in the preceding year. This conspiracy, 
though little notii-ed in our general histmies, 
was the connnon t >pie of conversation for a 
century, perhaps, after its failure, among our 
neighbouring villagers, and is still called the 
" Paniley Wood I'lot ;" of which, for evident 
reasons, I shall set down all the intelligence 
that, with much industry-, 1 have gleatied. 

" On the 12th of October, 1G63," says the 
memoraiidnm of an ancestor of mine, "a 
little licfiire miibiight, the following con- 
spirators did actually meet at a place called 
' I lie Trench,' in Farnley Wood, viz. : — 
Captain Tiinmas Oatt^, Ralph Gates, his son 
— Joshua CardLuaker, alias Asqnith, ^ios 
Spariiug, Luke Lund, John Ellis, William 
VVesterraan, John Fossard (servant of Abra- 
ham Dawson, who lent h"<\ a horse), and 
WilUam ToIsoD, all of Morley, John Nettle- 
ton and John Nettleton, jun., both of Dun- 
niugley- Joseph Crowther, Timothy Crowther, 
William Dickiuaou, Thoniaa Woaterman, and 
Edward Webster, all of Gildersome — Robert 
Oldi'ed, of Dewsbury, and Ricliai'd Oldred, 
conimoiLly called ' the Devil^ of Dewsbury' — 
Israel Rhodes, of Woodkirk — John Lacock, 
of Bradfoi'd — Robert Scotl, of Alverthorpe, 
aTid John Tloldsworth, of Churwell, Being 
all surtirised at thesmalhiess of their number, 
they made but a short stay, and, perceiving 
no more coming, Captain Oates desired them 
to return home, or shift themselves as they 
could." 

Bishop Biiniet alluding to this plot, under 
date of 1663, proceeds us follows: — "The 
Coumionwealth men," says he, "n-ere now 
thinking that they saw the stream of the 
nation turning against the court, and upon 
that they were meeting, and laying plots to 
restore tile lost game. One of those being 
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taken, and apprehending he was in danger, 
begged his life of the king, and said, if he 
might be assured of his pardon, he would tell 
where my Uncle Waristcjun was, who was 
then at Rouen." As Burnet, mifortimately, 
mentions not the name of this conspirator, we 
are left in the dark respecting him. 

Bishop Parker — a man of a very different 
spirit and character* from the honest Burnet, 
tells the following tale : — 

''In 1663," says this historian, "a con- 
spiracy was a foot hi Ireland, fomented in 
part by Presbyterian preachers, of which onef 
Chamock was the lesider. One Philip Alden 
discovered it to the Government, and was 
confirmed in his account, by one Theophilus 
Jones, an appointed commander of the Rebels 
— which latter discoverer, that the discovery 
might be the better concealed, was thrown 
into prison along with the rest, from whence 
it was pretended he made his escape ; though 
he was in truth privily sent to England, and 
outlawed for his pretended escape. The king 
embraced the man and bade him make one in 
the councils of the Rebels, and he was accord- 
ingly present at all of them, and kept nothing 
from the king. He held a close correspon- 
dence with Ludlow, sent all his letters to the 
king, and discovered all that was transacted 
at home — so that the king had all the con- 
spirators, as it were, shut up in a siege, and 
all their projects came to nothing." 

After relating that this Jones was in 1666, 
detected in his treachery, and by what means 
it came to be manifested. Bishop Parker pro- 
ceeds thus : — 

"The same year," says he (speaking of 
1663), "the flame of the same conspiracy 
broke out in England, which, if it had not 
been taken in time and extinguished, would 
suddenly have spread throughout the nation ; 
for had not a part of the conspiracy in the 
Northern counties broke out into action before 
the time appointed, there is no doubt the 
whole would have appeared in a sudden blaze 
at once — ^for the assembly had chosen the 
12th of October as the day upon which they 

* Of all the ▼•iuJ» Tenatile, and unprincipled characters 
with which the reigns of Charles and James 2nd abounded, 
this Parker appears to have been the chief, not even Monk 
himself excepted. His religion equally with his politics seems 
evw to have been adapted to suit the taste of the ruling 
powen. and his writings not only stand condemned on the 
authority of Lord flale, and Anthony a Wood, but, even of 
his own biographer, ^t, Andrew Marvel took down his 
iaaolenoe, and he retired from the contest with that great man 
defeated and humbled, even in the eyes of his own party. 
8m his life prtftzed to his history, p. 7. 
. f Be* aa account of Chamock, in Dr. Calamy's Memorial, 



should all, at one hour, stand to their anns; 
but, when they could not get any thing in 
London ready against the appointed tame, as 
it commonly happens, they deferred the 
matter twelve days longer. But the zeal of 
the Northern men could not contain itadf so 
long ; but some of them, on the first day 
appointed, appeared in a place called Faml^ 
Grove, near the town of Leeds, rich in woollen 
manufactures. These, being presently rooted 
and taken, made a discovery of the whole 
conspiracy. The king, indeed, had them in a 
net, as shall be told hereafter. The leader of 
the conspiracy was Thomas Gates, a captiun. 
I am afraid the libel in which they declared 
the causes of the war is lost, but it was proved 
by several witnesses that it was made up erf 
these articles, whereby all parties of schis- 
matics might be more easily drawn into their 
cause. The first, which was in favour of the 
Presbyterians, was for restoring the authority 
of the old rebel parliamennt. The next was 
for restoring the ejected ministers, and then, 
that all of them might be soothed at once, 
liberty of conscience was to be allowed to 
every one. Tithes and taxes were to be 
taken off — and, lastly, all the ancient liberties 
which had been violated by the tyranny ol 
kings, were to be renewed by force of anns," 
&c. 

Speaking of the Confederates, this Bishop 
afterwards adds, ^^ But the most active of sU 
in the affair was one Atkinson, a travelling 
pedlar ; who, in his little shop that hmig i^ 
his back, carried letters through all parts of 
the kingdom with incredible expedition. They 
had officers also on every side, who in a 
moment might head their soldiers, as it wa» 
in their proper quarters, m the nearest coonly 
of Nottingham, bishopric of Durham and 
Lancashire. But those in whom they placed 
their chief confidence and hopes f idled them 
most. Smithson,t formerly Lieut. Col. to 
Lilbum ; and Oreatheedy Lieut. Col. to Lambert, 
were, the one appointed General of the Norfb, 
and the other of the West Riding ; but these, 
voluntarily, discoyered the whole matter at 
York, by which discovery they lost all oj^xnt* 
tunity of meeting together; so that when 
Gates had hid a few of his men at night in the < 
wood, they had scarce separated at break of ] 
day, before most of them were carried off j 
from their march into prison. So happy waf 
the end of so dangerous a conspiracy.' 



X Probably the same officer who is mmiUoned in Hod|ioii 
Memoirs, p. 116^ 
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Finally, we aif tolJ hy tliis writer, tlisit '■ mio 
Richardson, D.D., the ejected Dean of Hipon, 
fled and died beyond sea ; — that one Marsdeii 
escaped and changeil liis name to llalphsoii, 
and died in London, in 1C83; and that one 
Pjsher, late of Sheffield Uennitage, ejecteil 
ont of the curacy of Ilolbeck, in the parish of 
Ijeedct ; and one Stead, a Scot, acted as nuncio 
between the Scotch and English fanatics." 

Rapin iiays, '^In Augwt the Kin^,'' and 
Queen made a progitsia into tlie West of 
England for five or six weeks, during which 
time a conspiracy was discovered, carried on 
by the Old Republicans and Indejieiidenta, to 
restore tiie Commonwealth. They pretended 
to seize several towns, particularly in the 
North, where they belie>-ed themselves 
strong^t, and then raise a general insunm'- 
tion; but, being discovered by one of their 
occomplioBH, many were appit-h ended, and 
twenty-one were convicte<l and executed in 
July foUowuig. It waa aaserteil that Ludlow 
and Liunbert were to head these Rebeiri. 
though the first never stirred out of .Switzer- 
land ; as for Lambeit, he never left the Isle 
of Giiemsev where lie was coulined If any 
proofs had appea ed ^ "* h n S doubtle 
he would not ha e be i a e 1 
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ton, Ren., John Xettleton, jun., Robert Scott, 
William Tolson, John Forater, Robert Olroyd, 
John Asquith, Peregiino Oorney, John 
Snowden, John Smith, William Ash, John 
Errington, Robert Atldns, William Coltijii, 
George Denham, ilenry Watson, Richard 
\Vilsuu, Ralph RjTQer, and Charles Carre, 
wero condemned and executed ; most of them 
at York, and three at Leeds. Several of these 
hotheaded zealots behaved very insdently 
ujwm their trials. — Coniey had the assurance 
to tell the Judge that, in such a case, lie 
valued his life no more than he did his hand- 
kerchief. Two of these enthusiasticat wretches 
were iiuartered, and theu' quarters set upon 
the several gates iif the city. Four of their 
heads were set ujion Mlcklegate Bai', — tlireo 
on Rootham liar, — one at Walmgato Bar, 
and tlii'ee over the Castle Gates. These 
were the last persons, except some Popish 
priests, whom I can find executed for high 
treason in our city. 

The p.-irish register at I»eds, under date of 

1 I>li3. says — " Robert Atldns, John Errington, 

and Uemy Watson, hanged at Chapeltown." 

Clarendon say — " \inr>ng Hio*e who were 
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which is more than can be said for Parker, 
though a bishop, or for Clarendon, though a 
lord. 

" B<H!ause," says Mrs. Ilutchuison, '• there 
is BO much noise of a plot, it is necessaiy to 
tell what hath since appeared. The Duke of 
Buckingham § set at work one Goiv (Gower), 
Sheriff of Yorkshire, and otIiei*s, who s*»nt 
out ti-epannei-s among the discontented jx^ople, 
to stir them to insuriection, — to i-estoiT the 
Old Parliament, — gospel ministiy, and Knglish 
libeii:y, — which sixjci^ms thing>> fomid many 
ready to enteitaui them ; and abundance of 
simple |)eople weitj caught in the net. whert^jf 
.some lives were lost ; but the colonel had no 
hand in it, holduig himself, at that time, 
obliged to l>e quiet. It is tme, he still sus- 
ptH'tcnl insuri-ectic ms of the ] Papists, and had 
se<?ured his house and yards better than (1m\v 
wei'e the winter Wfore, against any sudden 
assaidts." 

From this Lady's subseijuent infonnatinn, 
it api>eai*s that al>out the 12th or 13th of 
Oc*.tober, 1(563, her luisband was ari-ested. as 
well as on the 19th, on suspicion (»f this plot, 
and was carried before the Marquis of New- 
castle, but was discharged. Ilis house, how- 
ever, was searched, and, after Ix'ing again 
kept in custody some time, he was sent luider 
a guard to London. 

Ilere then we have the best edition of this 
plot, as it was written at a time wlien tlie 
mystery of it had been dispelled by subseciuent 
disclosures. — And here we have a ))ictui'e of 
a fine Goverament after, what is called, ** the 
Usurpation,^^ — A king, i-estoi-ed to a crown, 
principally by the means of his Presbvterian 
friends ; who, in the simplicity of theii* heaits, 
believed his promises and '' declai-ations," — 
first proves faithless, tlien commences perse- 
cutor; and when, by his reix?atcd prove na- 
tions, he has stmig this people to ma(.hiess, lie 
sends out his satanic agents to tempt them 
to the commission of ciime, that he may glut 
his i-evenge, and enjoy their property. This 
indeed, good Bishop Parker, was having tlieni 
" in a siege,'* or ''shut up hi a net." as you 
term it ; and hanging their heads and limbs 
over city gates, was a fine 'Mccipe" for 

§ The character and end of Buckingham may be seen in 
Burnet's " Own Times," vol. 1, p. IGO. And Hone's Talile 
Itook, vol. 1, p. 526. (Jower is mentioned in brake's York, 
and lias left behind him little but the name. 

I, It appears from tills that another matisacre, similar to the 

one in Ireland, was seriously apprehended. What a dis- 

cloture of the state of things in 1U03 ! ! !— Every gentleman, 

in addition to this volume of Hutchinson's, should have the 

JJ/e of Lord William Russell, by bis noble descendant, am\ 

otiicr boolcs which present a true p/cturo of his time:*. 



allaying discontents, and making good sub- 
jects ; but such practices, were it poflsible, I 
would whisper in your ear, were quite iDOom- 
patible with the policy, principles, or taste, of 
Oliver Crorawell.li 

It is pi-etty certain from the depofiitioQ of 
Ralph Gates, the captain's eldest son, Ydio 
u|K)n Ijeing amested impeached manyoftiie 
confederates, that theix) had been other meet- 
ing's prior to this in Famley Wood; and 
esiKH'ially one in the North of Yorkshire, at 
which, acc<n*ding t-o him, Major Greatheed 
had \ievn pix^sent, and had proposed a scheme 
for supplying the insurgents with arms. 

•• Afajor (iix'atheed swore* by the mass," 
says l{al|>h, '• that he would take Sir John 
Armitage's house with twenty men." Captain 
lIcKlgson alsf), anr»ther militaiy veteran, had 
given countenanct* to these meetings, and 
many of the ejected ministei's secretly en- 
coui'aoxnl them. The motto which the oon- 
spiratoi's adopted upon this oc*casion sufiSdeudy 
indicrates the natuit} of their grievanoes, and 
justifies me in my assumption as to their chief 
cause. Th(»y, doubtless, were exdted by 
many i)rovocations, but more especially (I 
reix^at it) l.)y the ** Act of miifonnity." 

Captain Gates Kung an old KepuUican 
officer, had, doubtless, distinguished himsdf 
on the same iielcls with Major Greatheed, 
Captains ILxlgson and Pickering, and maiiT 
others who lived m this vicinity. At the cau 
of his country he fii-st took up arms, and be 
probably laid them dovni when the army 
ujider Lamljeii: was disbanded. Be this as h 
may, he had, after the Restomtion, embraced 
a profession which, generally speaking, is far 
more honourable to a man, more beneficial to 
his comitiy, and more comi>atible with tbe 
Christian character, than is that of a soldier, 
lie was the village schoolmaster, and he 
taught his scholai*s in what had been a part 
of the Church of St. Mary, but is now tbe 
chancel end of the Chai.x;l, as I have before 
noticed. From aged jH?ople I have lieaid 
tluit, uiM)ii his boys givuig warning of the 
api)n)arli of miHtaiy. he flcnl and was seen no 
more at ]\[oiiey : which is not huprobable, tt 
tlie ChajK'l yard commands a distant view of 

% See Burnet's •' Own Times," voL 1, p. 104—128. 

Swearing " by the mass " is very ancient. Oiniifll 
Wolsey, addressing liimself to Sir Thomas More, 8wore — "J'' 
the mass thou art the verriest fool of aU the oonnciL'' — S 
Life of More, p. (57. The Duke of Norfolk also swora—'*-] 
the mass Mr. More it is i>eriloua striving with priuoes " — "i! 
God's body Mr. More,' " indtffnatio PrineipU Mors el 
Ibid, page 281. What a subject is here for reflection !« 
T\\csc, 1 caU, the valuables, and " Curioiities Ui litcratuii 
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the I'oad twm Leodii, aiid as, it is cei-tjuii, lie 
■waa taken aiid executed. These old people, 
of the name fif Batley, could [erfectly recnl- 
kct their forefathers often talking about "Old 
Oites" (according to the village pronuncia- 
tion, and that of our ancient Enghsh^) and 
together with one EJizaljeth Bioadbeut, they 
remembered heaiing of hia excellent chai-acter 
both as a teacher and a neighbour, with the 
cVDeral lamentation whicli ensued upon his 
death j bat nobody lias had the thought to 
triuismit any written aa'ount of him to 
posterity, HO that it has fallen to my lot, as 
t*i one " boiTi out of due time," to have the 
lers of a long tradition to stir up, 
:ing able to add no moi-e than, that he lived 
an old house in tlie middle of the village, 
present occupied by Mr. Ri)bei't Smithies, 
tenant to the Earl of Dartmouth. 
Prom the descendants of John, or (as lie is 
" jd by Drake) Samuel Ellis, I learn that he 
had been a soldier and tmnipeter in the amiy 
'the Parhament — that he had acquired Home 
"estate, andli\eduponit, at or neai nhtre 
house now sttndg and that on his 
■, it was (icized by the ciowii, its 
rrbemg hanged diavvu and quarteied 
Tohn Foasard or I-oister, " the fcen-uit of 

lam Dawson, who lent him a hoi'se 
certamiy been induced by Ins master (tlie 
of an old minister hereaftei t ) be men 
[) eithei wholly oi in part to jom in 
plot He had been a cavalry soldiet 
under Fairfa\ This faithful seiTant itvvds 
Bffld, might ha\e saied his own life by the 
sacrifice of Jui mastei s but he disdained the 
thought tunl in ^latilnde Foi hia constant^ 
his widow and tlnldien were almost wliollj 
Bapporte<l 1 y the Daw&oiii 

Joseph Crowther had been i< ipiial in the 

Parliamentaiy anii\ i nndci (,i iiiwell lit, 

was conimoiily tailed C i-p laMrjwtlier 

and to him, when at ^f 1 \ 1 \ ht I'a 

irted in a howa I ] { d 

lat that penod, b\ 1 1 I e 

[«ame family and till i i 

^ndant \s he I I e 

evecuted, d iibtl \ 

>r he turned tvidem i I I Ml 

fhair m my ]j s l i nt 

pmbablt tlicuqi i il 1 II In (if 

waa not indeed hia own) tikI I ( jll it 

Corpoi-al Ci wthei -- Ihiii ai the <.h-- 

ivery of it was atiidtnt il iiid suiiin->m(, 

t See NorthumbcrUnd HDuschoIcI Uooli pago 



William Dickenson, after lying long coii- 
cealed with Atkinson, in coal pits, near 
Gildersome, came one night late to his own 
dwelling, and rapping at a window, asked for 
some shoes and stockings, which having 
received, he and Atkinson travelled to Lon- 
don ; but peit»iving there a large reward 
advertised for their appi'eheiision, they escaped 
to Holland, J iVtkinson was usually called 
" Lai way," § hi that (age when soubriquets 
were so eominon. His posterity may still be 
fomid near Gildersome, 

Respecting tlie other Confederates who 
lived hereabouts, I have little to relate. I 
would merely remark it as a curious incident, 
that, ill my time even, there have been per- 
Roits of the veiy same names, and living near 
the veiy "spote" where their ancestors drew 
their first breath before the Commonwealth 
times. Wliat townsman has not heai-d of the 
Xettletons, of Dunningley ? and how many, 
like myself, have known Israel JRhodea,|| of 
Woodkirk '' 

Joshua Asquith, aliis Caidniaker alios 
•^palling, (fiom whom, perhaps, we ha\e a 
dew endaiit of the i eiy same name) seems like 
many otheri who met at ' the Trenth, to 
have einiped with hia life but whether by 
flight oi n rf, M uncertain The great ancestor 
of this man undoubtedly , totk his name from 
bemg a maker of cards, used m tlie di^essmg 
if fla\ oi of wool Hugh Cardmaker waa 
Pnji of St John Htptiat at Bndgenorth. 
Sec K-v-racr, T 1 first of Edwird 4. 
ViUii. lo^ii \ 8 p 1j7 

Of all the pel rn- hiwe\ei, rngv*-'' '» 
tins mifortmiat*. LiiteqniM? the tlni u tei of 
m ist interest H thitof Major Ji ilnu < reit- 
heetl, w ho was » < nmntte 1 1 j li oi I Cattle on 
H-tount of it mid ippean to iin\o had a 
nan iw esiape but as no mention is mide of 
till'- plot in tlie ' State Tiial* ' and no mfor- 
mitim ui lie oltamedfioni the ifBce of the 
Gkrk f the Viiaigii" at Yrik or fiom any 
dmiiieiit withui my reiuli, it hafi happened, 
thit in ill 1 ly \aii JiH ciideaioura to pry mto 
tliL piirtitul irs of tliiH ^nllemans share m 
the coniem my cun -ity Ins liceti biffled 
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From papei*s in my possession it appears 
that tlie Major was bom about 1615, and I 
suspect he lost his father when he was Uttle 
more than seven years of age. A brother of 
his (Peter) was an eminent woollen manufac- 
turer, under the Protectorate, and lived. at 
Morley ; and Tliomas Greatheed, one of the 
first set of Ti-ustees, was probably another 
brother. I find many families of this name 
(always spelt Greatheed) Wving hereabouts, 
so far back as 1588. e. g. Agnes, Nicholas, 
Sibbil, Robert, Richard, and John, who had a 
numerous oflfspiing. 

In early life the Major was man-ied to one 
Susan, the daughter of a Mr. Ralph Crowtber, 
of Gildersome, a man of some fortune, by 
which lady he had four sons and tluee 
daughters. His eldest son Joshua (whom 
circumstances mcrme me to tliink was 
deranged or impotent in some way or other) 
was killed or died unmamed and witliout issue 
in 1GG4, the year next after the plot; and, if 
I am right as to tlie person, he was buried at 
Batley on the 24th of May. His other sons 
and lus thi-ee daughters* survived their father, 
who was certauily Uving in 1G81, and pro- 
bably died in 1084: or 5 ; but (it is most 
extrabrdinaiy) I cannot asceitain either the 
precise period of his death or the place of liis 
interment. This may have been at Batley or 
at Moi'ley, but that no stone should re(!ord the 
sepulture of a man so eminent is passing 
strange indeed ! 

That there were some wicked agents cm- 
ployed in the conspiracy, and through whose 
treachery our townsmen were betrayed, is 
manifest, wholly independent of tlie ti'adi- 
tionary account or that of Mrs. Hutchinson. 
Indeed, the statement of Bishop Buniet alone 
puts that matter beyond doubt, and that 
many who were privy to it had " got whid '* 
of the matter being " blown," is equally 
evident ; but why the rest were not apprized 
of their danger before they assembled at " the 
Trench," or who the Judas was in this 
business, I never could discover, further than 
as before related. 

I cannot dismiss the narrative of these 
unfortunate men without a passing tribute of 
respect for the priiiciples by which they were 

* One thing has often excited ray astonishment, whic h is, 
that one of these ladies in her epistolary correspondence spelt 
80 badly ; but my wonder has ceased on seeing that even this 
was the Cisc with that sweet, angelic, accomplished female— 
Lady Russell, and others of her rank. Indeei, besides that, 
our orthography was far from settled in their day, women 
have wonderfully advanced in the scale of society, if not in 
Jcsmlag, since tlie sereatesntb ceotiirjr. 



actuated during the Civil War ; and without 
regretthig that by an error in judgment — ^by 
pi-ecipitancy and passioil — and by the intrigues 
and machinations of diabolical emissaiies, they 
should have been betrayed into the commission 
of a state crime, and the senseless project of 
revolutionizuig a people who, as then, were 
not prepared for such a change. 

Whoever has formed his notions of the 
soldiers of the Republic and Protectorate, 
either from the histories of other militaiy men, 
or from what he may have read of these 
heroes in the delusive statements of venal 
writers, will. In my opuiion, have formed them 
most absurdly. Their characters and actions, 
as pourtrayed by the best judges, pre- 
emineutly distinguish them from all the war- 
riors of ancient or of modem times. The 
far-famed soldiers of Gi-eece and of Rome 
were actuated by no other spirit than the 
ambition of conquest, and the thirst for spoil; 
and the boasted conquerors of later ages have 
contended upon principles equally unjustifiable 
and shocking. The Republican soldiers of 
France, however righteous their cause, and 
just their quarrel, were yet atheists or infidels, 
who shut up the temples of God — proclaimed 
the "sovereignty of human reason" — pro- 
nounced death " an eternal sleep " — disturbed 
the repose of mioffending citizens, and denied 
even to the departed dead the " sad immunities 
of the grave." t Insensible to the common 
feelings of human nature — the exaltation of 
rank — the woi-th of private character — ^the 
infirmities of age — the innocence of youth, 
and the tears of beauty, were no protection 
from tlieir remorseless vengeance. But the 
soldiers of the Republic of England were men 
of real worth — of kindly feelings — of exaltbd 
patriotism.:|: They took up arms from neces- 
sity and principle — they appeared in them 
with increasing si)lendor — they wielded them 
with irresistible might — they used them with 
moderation — they employed them only for the 
public welfare, and they laid them down when 
the public w^ill commanded. They were not, 
like the mass of stipendiary, standing, ai*mies 
— the very scum and refuse of the earth. 
They did not fight for jmy, though they were 
obliged to receive it. They were not a band 
of factious men, fond of strife, or the '^ din of 
war." Their aim was not to fix a tyrant or 

t In whicli respect they resembled Charles 2nd, and his 
more execrable ruftians. See Harris's Life of Cromwell, p. 
400, and other authors. Bv way of contrast see Pepys's, under 
date of October 13, Um, page 316. 

X See Harris, p. 85 Noble's Mems. p. 150. Hodgson's 
Mema. p, 123. Rushworth, vol 7, p. 1274, &9, 



usnrper on tho throne; nor waa it tho 
iniperiotia uiandiitu of such an one. that callt-d 
them to battle. No! It was the voice of 
their beloved country wliicli drew them fi-om 
tfaeir peaceful abodes and iuduRtrious occupa- 
tions, — it was the dictate of cunGcience and 
the lo^-e of fi'eedom, Tlie inllitiii'y insi^'ni^ of 
tlie French Hevohiri..ii;.-:- .r'-il.,; ..l the 
ferocity of those mnn-' .■ IuiiilhI 

them heathens ; the li",\ 'i ■ ■ : I'luileH 

also displayed no .syiui-h Jhilii m'-.i' uf a 
regard to piety, and the nirti>niius [ii-utiij,^iicy 
of that amiy greatly oontiibuted to its final 
overthrow. Hut the Kepubllcans of England, 
who cjjnteiided for " a CJiristian Magistracy " 
and "a Gospel ifmtsfry," unfuried tlio ban- 
ners of the I'lfHs and inscribed upon them — 
" The Lord of IIost«,"— " God with us." The 
other annies, when iii camp, exhibited lionle.-i 
of gamesters, drunkards, and debauchees ; 
but the "tents of Israel" contained men 
whoBe time was occupied in readuig and 
meditation — lunititjnal intercourse or religious 
observances. The bulletins of the Atheists 
attributed every stincess to an " ann of 
flesh;" — the Tyrant and his mymiidfjns to 
their boasted "cliivali'y"iirsu|)cri[irdiacipliiie; 
— but the Sons of Freedom, with hiuniUty, 
ascribed all their victories " to the providence 
ofOod." 

Such soldiei-s as these the wodd never 
saw.* — The mighty Cromwell ! — the " tlnm- 
derbolt of war !" — ui if i vailed in the caliinet, 
the camp, and the field — the prof und and 
enterprising Fairtat — the faithful and in 
trepid Lambert — were iudL\idmIIv i iLOst f 
themselves ; and their puvate tliai ictcis will 
appear best by cmti-ast ■witlith se 1 i tfiei 
military chiefs, of wliatever agt oi n itLin 

Whoever considers h nv fc\v of the Kepnb- 
licaiis, at the commencement i f the wai had 
been inured t« aims — hjwliw < f tlicLr le ulcis 
had been bred up m campa anlnhat\ast 
obstacles tbey had to smmumLt, will smm 
perceive that the wonders they achieved ai* 
solely to be attributed to their iiersonal 
merits,'!' their noble sentiments,! and the 

~^ Eiin Clanuidon. In s ipeecli to"piiriUmEOt soon itler the 
EMlumlloii, on th« qneslioniit dljb.nillnK the lUimblioiHi 

■anti to Ihlt meMUrt, jel, 1st iiio tell jqu, no ollwr I'rlima in 
Kurape would be wlUlng to Lllsbund suuh an tnny-au -ii™y 
to wtlih ylolorj l> enUdlod, utid ithkli. liiimuiilv ijtmliinE, 
could h«rdly fnU of conqusat wliltlitrsncver It should l.c lei 



justice of ilieir cause. And while, to a 
reflecting mind, the details of similar transac- 
tions, in the general, will be tedioiu or ptun- 
ful, the exploits of these illustrious men will 
be interesting and profitable. To all, how- 
ever,it iiimst be evident, that whatever portjon 
of libei-ty their posterity once enjoyed, was 
wrested from the grasp of power by tlieir 
manly Kt niggles in the unequal contest. 
When, therefore, in pacing the buiial gixtund 
of our Ohaiiel, I chance to cast my eyes upon 
those spot.s wliere om* l^publican families are 
laid, the strain of the sublime Ossion i-ecurs to 
me — " Peace to the souls of the heines — ^thetr 
deeds were great in fight!— let them ride 
around me ou douds — let them shew their 
featui'es in war," 

jVmidrt our regivt at tlie aliseiice of further 
ill form ati on as to ^tlajor Crieatheed and Cap< 
tain Dates, in the aiTair of the conspii-acy, it 
ie some consolation that we have had pre- 
sei'^'ed to us the Memoirs of thdr contem- 
porary and fijend. Captain Hodgson, of Coley 
hall, near Hipperholme, written by himaelf, 
and which may give ns some idea of his 
associates ; and tins is the more fortunate, 
inaijinuL'li us tho^ sapient ^iitlenien wlio 
have favoured the public with this work, have 
also, kindly, presented us with the Memoirs 
of a celebrated Royalist of the same age, 
written also by himself. The book is enti- 
tled " Orighial Memoii's, written during the 
great Civil \\''ar, being the life of Sir Ilenry 
SlingsliyS and of Captain Hodgson, with 
n te — md fiom these '■Notes Inifer, that 
the nitenti in f the i ul bshera m 1801!, was 



% sir HeTirji Blingab). « 



U[le a BaroneL, S3nl Octobar, 

._. .nsrtea Oentlsman ot th< B«l 

1 1 ber bj- Lhnrlea lit In Itu" he met tbg Kln( wX York, 

ddred i).iunil!. - Tliii sS Heniy Mlingshy, /ur hlilo^lly lo 

."wo^BldlnVl" tlie Ltftl. Llbriry. " was tondemne'd bj 



St buely moidend," 



to otiacrvD, that SIlnESbf wu convicted on tbe ivldtnce ol 
Ui.nl. Overton, tho fovernor, aud lientenant ThomHoa, u 
WEllaiof the Mijor; anil that his guilt wa> miDileil. U* 
attempteil to raise a mutiny in Hull gairiion-ta hhIuu the 
oUlcEis thore bv iiroirering commlisiDns from chatlei, and. In 
short, to Kklndla tho flames ol war. So loucli for the faltt- 
liooiUbout hU bting "basely miirdered'-and so mueh for 
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to pre.^nt a contrast of opposite characters to 
the di .advantage of the latter. If so, I am 
conte: t to take them upon the footing of their 
own statement, and would beg a perusal of 
the b:)ok by any man of candour and liberal 
education. To me, I declare, the portrait of 
the oi.e appears a kind of foil which displays 
to the best advantage the beauty of the other. 
It presents a conti*ast as striking in degree 
(though not of like kind) as that of a hideous 
negro woman with her flat nose, thick lips, 
and woolly head, and that of a fair Circassian, 
or as the darkness of night and the light of 
day. If to disembodied spirits it is ever per- 
mitted to become once more interested in the 
trivial concerns of this transitory life, and the 
captain could have framed the wish of Job — 
" that mine adversaiy had written a book," 
he would certahily have chosen such a man to 
guide his pen as was this baronet; — but I 
will dismiss the companson, by mei*ely obseiT- 
ing, that the nan*ative of the one is written 
with all the phlegm and coldness of a i-ecruit- 
ing Serjeant, while that of the other exhibits 
the generous, spirited, and patriotic English- 
man. 

" When fii-st I put my hand to the Lord's 
work," says this pious Republican, " I did it 
not rashly, but had many an hour, day and 
night to know my way, it being a tune the 
nation was filled with iiunoui-s and feai-s of 
some bustlmg between the king and his grand 
council — the parliament that was called before 
the rebellion in Ireland ; — and, the first thing 
I took notice of, the king was gone to Scot- 
land to settle the service book, but it would 
not pass according to his mind — and while he 
was contending with them, news comes to 
him that the Rebels were up ui Ii-eland, 
murdering all the Protestants before them, 
men, women, and children ; at which tidings 
he leaves the Scots and returns to his parlia- 
ment in London ; and not being long there, 
the Scots had raised a considerable army and 
marched to the borders to vindicate their 
rights, as they pretended. The king would 
have had his parliament to have declared them 
rebels, which they refused, and to have 
granted money in England to suppress them 
by force, in which they were shy. At last he 
raises the train bands and other forces to 
march towards the borders, and coming to a 
treaty with the Scots, commissioners were 
appointed on both sides, and met at Rippon, 
and agreed upon articles; but, not being 
p)easmg at court, they were afterwards burnt 



by the common hangman. Thus, ill humours 
began to breed through the three nations, 
and sprung on a pace to a very great height 
Papers flew up and down in every (daoe. 
That dreadful news of Ireland put a damp 
upon all honest spirits, the common report 
being of two hundred thousand murdered. 
Things began to look sadly at home — ^the 
Papists grew high — ^the Protestant party 
much discouraged. His majesty, with a 
guard, demands five members out c^ the house 
of commons, but was disappointed by reason 
of their absence that day. It seems he took 
the huff and withdrew himself, guaixls and 
l)ai'ty, to Newmarket, and by degrees to York, 
to set up the standard at Nottuigham, and to 
lay seige to IIull. 

'' These things caused serious thoughts in 
many, and amongst other things that I read 
and heard were these following, — namely, 
that the safety of the people is the supreme 
law both of nature and nations, and that 
there was a people before there were rulere 
and governors set over them ; and when 
these conveited the government laid down by 
law, into an armed force, then did the people 
betake themselves to thoughts of reformation. 
This has been an old practice whether the 
government be monarchy, aristocracy, or 
democracy. The fountain hath beeny}*om ihb 
agreement of the people^* and that rulers and 
governors are accountable to the people for 
their misgoverament, when they transgress 
the rules and laws by which the people did 
agi-ee they would be governed — that is, the 
people assembled in parliaments or cUef 
councils. Now I have found that England 
never was a pure monarchy, for that is 
tyiamiy, but a poUtical monarchy, governed 
by laws. It had a King, the chiefest oflScer, 
one single person, who was compassed with 
laws above him^ beuig made for him to nde 
by, and with a necessity of concurrence with 
Lords and Commons below him for future 
legislation, power, and authority ; and he, at 
his corcnation, swears to rule his peojdie 
accoi-ding to those laws. 

^^ But, at this tune, the breach between the 
King and Parliament grew wider each day, 
and preparations were making for war in each 
place. The country people were threatened 
to have their arms taken frem them; and 

* It was upon luch premises u these, u mj Traets, Ae., 
shew, that the Kepublicans of the serenteenth eentiuy, buOt 
their incontroTertlble arguments. The sUrish m^yjm^ of 6mA 
ages and despotie times and goyemmtnts, thej regarded with 
ineffable contempt 



that noise of the dreadful massafiB in Ireland, 
atartled muTiy, and constrained them to whet 
their ewotds, and prepare such iuHtruuients 
. OS they could to defend themselves ; which 
was done by maiiy that did foi'osee the evil, 
and observe the succesa." 

Such were the reflections of Oapt. Hfxigson, 
and such, derabtlesa, were those of his 
ftsaociateti. The Memoirs being nhort, and 
nit intended for publication, there is no 
niMition of Major Gi'eatheed and Capt. Oatos, 
nntil he comes to the iiaiTative of his own 
anest and imprisonment for " the Famley 
Wood Plot ;" and then, alas I the reference 
to them is brief, merely apprizing us of Sir 
Thomas Gower, the then Sheriff, having told 
hint tliat " they had for some time absconded, 
and wei« nut to be found — that a declaration 
had been drawn up by them — that their in- 
tention was to set «p the Long Pailiament, 
and that they had consulted with many of the 
membera of it, among whom there was some 
(Usagreement." 

Whate^'er diaagreomeut there might be 
amongst the Republicans, as to the policy of 
the measures praiwsed, there seems evidently 
a dieagreeraent between the talo of Risliop 
Parker, who states that the Major " volun- 
tarily discovered the whole affair at Yoilt," 
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reader to an extract frrnn a book full of 
amusing matter, and, as an authority, as 
unsuspicious and satisfactory as can well be 
imagined. It is " The Diary of Samuel Pepy's, 
Esq." to which I refer, a gentleman who was 
Fellow of the Kuyal Society, and Secretary 
t<i the Admii-alty, in the reigns of Chwies and 
James the 2nd. When the nature of the 
work — the situation ajid oppoi-tunities of the 
man— the times in which he flourished, and 
the company he was ever keeping are con- 
Hidei'€'d, well indeed may we value it as 
throwing the clcai'eat light on an intei'esting 
period of histriiy ; and, certainly, not the less 
because the luatter was ne*-er designed for 
publication. L'nder date of 1(i(i3, is this 
entry : — 

" Mr. Uhickbum and I," saya Mr, Pepys," 
'•fell to talk about many things wherein he 
was veiy o[(en to nie. First, in that of 
Keligi(jii, he makes it a matter of gi'eater 
prudence for the King and Council to suffer 
libei-ty of conscience ; and imputes the loss of 
Ilmigary to the Turks, from the Emperor 
denyuig tlienj this liberty of their religion. 
He says, tiiat many pious Ministera of the 
woi'd of God— some thouaands of them, do 
now beg their bread ; f and told me how 
highly the pi'esent Clergy do now carry them- 
selves everywhere, bo that they are hated and 
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and 1x3 liable to satisfy the demands of every 
one of them. He tells me that the king, by 
name, with all his dignitaries, is prayed for 
by them that they call ' f anatiques,* as heartily 
and ])owerfully as in any of the other churches 
that are thought better; and that, let the 
king think what he will, it is them that must 
help him in the day of war. For so generally 
they are (he most substantial sort of people 
and the soberest ; and did desire me to obseiTe 
it to my Lord Sandwich, among other things 
that of all the old army now you cannot see a 
man begging about the streets ; — ^but, what ? 
you shall have this Capt. turned shoemaker — 
the Ldeut. a baker — ^this, a brewer — that a 
haberdasher — ^this common soldier a porter ; 
and every man in his apron and frock, as if 
they had never done anything else. Whei-eas 
the other will go with their belts and swords, 
swearing and cursing, and thievuig, and run- 
ning into people's houses by force, oftentimes 
to carry away something. And this is the 
difference between the temper of the one and 
of the other ; and concludes, and as I think, 
with some reason, that tJie spirits of the Old 
Parliament Soldiers are so quiet and so con- 
tented with Gods providences^ that the king is 
safer from any harm meant him by them, one 
thousand times more than from his own dis- 
contented cavaliers. And then, to the public 
management of business, it is done, as he 
observes, so loosely and carelessly, that the 
kingdom can never be happy with it, every 
man looking to himself, and his own lust and 
luxury; and that half of what money the 
parliament gives the king, is not so much as 
gathered, j And to this purpose he told me 
how the Bellamys, who had some of the 
Northern counties assigned to them for the 
Petty Warrant Victualing, have often com- 
plained to him that they cannot get it col- 
lected, for that nobody minds, or, if they do, 
they wont pay it m ; whereas, which is a 
very remarkable thing, he hath been told by 
some of the Treasurers of War here of late^ 
to whom the most of the £120,000 monthly 
was paid, that for the most months the pay- 
ments were gathered so duly, that they 
sddom had so much or more than forty 
shillings, or the like, short, in the whole col- 
lection ; whereas, now, the very Commission- 
ers for Assessments and other public pay- 
ments, are such persons, and those they 
choose in the country so like themselves, that 
bom top to bottom there is not a man careful 

/ Tbe roadw will km aii iiistonce ot this hereafter. 



of any thing, or if he be, is not solvent — ^that 
betwixt the begger and the knave the king 
is abused the best part of his revenue. Mr. 
Blackburn further obsei^ved to me some oer-i 
tain notice that he had of the present Plot so 
much talked of. He was told by Mr. Rush- 
worth how one Capt. Gates, a great discoverer, 
did employ several to bring and seduce others 
into a plot ; and that one of his agents met 
with one that would not listen to him, nor 
conceal what he had offered him, but so 
detected the trepan ; J he did also insist 
much upon the cowardice and corruption of 
the king's guai^ds and militia." — Vol. 1, p. 
261. 

Captain Qates, I am quite siA^e, never 
employed agents to " trepan" others ; but it is 
evident that this brave and unfortunate man 
was " trepanned" himself. Mr. Rushworth, 
certainly, must have been misinformed, or Mr. 
Blackburn must have been mistaken in this 
matter ; for had the Captain been an agent 
of the Government, it is not likely that he 
would have suffered, as we know he did. In 
short, there is nothing to depend upon in the 
latter part of this extract ; but much in tbe 
former part, which is, in fact, so interesting 
as to merit repubhcation. It is an instructive 
and decisive document, and it should make 
people ashamed of themselves, who have 
reflected on the Protectorate government 
^^ They have been so used to liberty andfire^ 
dom^'' says Mr. Blackburn, and the in- 
genuous Secretary of the Admiralty in 1668, 
re-echoes his words, — ^they have been so 
used to liberty and freedom," that Stuart, 
Priests, and Cavaliers will never go down 
with the nation again. And then the oppo- 
site spirit and conduct of the Republicans and 
Royalists ! Oh what a picture ! — ^what a 
contrast is here presented ! 

" Again," (under date of January llth,) 
says Mr. Pepy's " by invitation at St. James's, 
where, at Mr. Coventry's chamber, I dined 
with my Lord Berkeley, Sir George Carteret, 
Sir Edwd. Turner, Su* ElUs Layton, and ood 
Mr. Seymour, a fine gentleman, § where was 
admirable good discourse of all sorts — serious 

X Upon the whole I am satisfied that this was, in tui, a 
Government Plot— that Blood, of crown stealinf noUxUlf, 
and other miscreants, were employed as stated bj ICnk JBrt* 
chinson, and that our unfortunate townsmen were the day 
of their Satanic practices. See Evelyn, toL 1, p. 41A. 

$ No doubt the same who is mentioned in the Life of Lad 
Bnssell, p. 86— a zealous Protestant, and a man of talMil— 
appointed by the Commons for their Speaker in 1079, but 
rejected by the Court party. He appears, however, to have 
been a man of no consutency, by his adhering, sabaeqiaMiittr> 
to James. 



Tliia moniiiig I stood by the 

I King, arguing with a pretty Quaker woman, 

that delivei'ed to iiiin a desire of liers in 

writing, 'f ii6 King shewed lier Hir J. Miiines 

ari a man the fittest for her 'Quaking i-eligion, 

eho modestly arguing nothing until be began 

seriously to diHcoui"se with her, arguing the 

I truth of his spirit agsuiist hers, she replying 

Jitill with these words — ' King !' — and 

I tliou'd hini all along. The general talk still 

' is, of Col. Turner, about the robbery,|| who it 

ia thought will be hanged. I heard the Duke 

of York tell to night how lettere are come 

thr.t fifteen are condemned for the Ute Plot, 

by the Judges at York; aud, among otheM, 

Vajit. Oa/es,% against whom it was proved 

thtit he di-cw his sword at his going out, and 

flinging away the scabbard said, that either 

he would return victor or be hanged. 

*" At dinner," lastly says Mr. Pepys, " ne 
talked much of Cromwell — all saying he was 
a brave fellow, and did owe his ciown he got 
to hunself as much as any man that ever <)ot 

It is quite manifest, from these murate'*, 
that Captain Oatcw (ax I before intimated) 
was a real, and not a |iLvten(le<l> conspiriitor 
— an unfortunate seduced, Mid not a wiiked 
emissary. Gates, "the discoverer," might 
possibly be his son Rilph, who, to save his 
awn life, told all ho knew of the Plot, and, 
perhaps, more It is far from iiiiprob iblo 
also, I thmk, that Blond, who attempted to 
steal the crown out of the Tower in 1C71, 
was another informer He ■wai tertainly a 
spy of Chailes's— C-^e E\olvn's Memoirs, 
413.)— Indeed, the Spj '^jstem* was iie\ei 
nioreeiiuraraged, >i m it irtfulK i mduttLd, 
than under thn rei^ii liloud it ipitu'J 
had even a pension all mni hunt il«'ut 1070 
—See Bio^ But Jjt2 )— Doubtless he hid 
no objection to " hlood money ' 

But the most remark iblc i i-^-^a^i., c\tractt,d 
as above, is the last, aud it is the lunro 
amusing from the time m whiUi it wiis 
written — scaR-o thiee ycais after the Mesied 
"Restoiatuin' U" It contains a Aohmie of 



meanmg, and it applies itself so forcibly to 
the understanding, that comment ia almost 
needless, — It is plain that at this dinner not 
only the character of Cromwell, personally, 
but that of his government, was freely dis- 
ciissed.J It was not merely the excellency 
of the man, but of the ruler and his goi-em- 
ment — it was not merely the wonders he had 
achieved, but the benefits he had conferred 
upon the nation, about which there was such 
])erfect mianimity. Can any rational being 
doubt tliat these "men in office" were con- 
trasting the pa.st with the, then, present 
times ' or that bitter were the pangs which 
produced this concord? Ah no I There was 
every tiung in their circumstances and situa- 
tion to give them a wrong bias ; bnt the 
dictates of conscience — the respect for truth 
— and a sigh for the departed glories of their 
countiy prevailed. 

But what was this " crown" which Crom- 
well acfiuired? ^Vaa it the crown which 
Blood stole out of the Tower, after his master 
had obtamed it by bribery, by perfidy, by 
sycophancy, and by falsehood ? No ! That 
CHiwu, though offered by the nation, lie had 
the greatness to refuae. The cmwu of Crom- 
well was a crown of glory — conferred upon 
liiiii by the common consent of mankind, and 
t)ie geneial homage of Foreign States. With- 
out any .ippeal to arras or money employed, 
all Euiope, involuntarily, bowed before it.j 
The hntories even of Foreigners shall pro- 
claim his title ; and the crown " he got to 
himself" while hem on earth, I have no 
doubt he will ever wear, iu the communion of 
" just men made perfect."|| 

Having presented the I'eader with all the 
accounts which I csm gather of the " Famley 
Wood Plot," I shall now lay before him the 
result of many tottious examination of Deeds, 
Equity Proceedings, and Original Documents 
long Sim* lost and forgotten, in oi*der that 
the mysttry of this ti-ansactiou may be some- 
what dispelled, and the character of a man, 
gi-eit 111 his day, bmnght more fully out. 
Noi let any one be offended at my prolixity, 
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Miiice Hiaiiy nt my iieifcliboiire and imr dcKcen- 
daiiU may Sail a lively iiiterci<t in a tojiic 
^vhid) LoH been variouitly Rf^itati-d duiiiif; tlio 
long' period »f otiu hundred und sixty yeare. 

Ah a ne(«8sary preliminaiy to what will 
follow, 1 must be uUuwcd to cnny back the 
reader, from the time ivi? refer tii, aliout three 
or four years, t. p. — to the yeai' ICriil. In 
that unhapjiy yeai', as in n-ell known, the 
rehis of (^veniuieut dmiiiied from the feehle 
liands wiiicli, for a monieiit, held them, hito 
those of a Council torn by factions, feai-s, and 
jealousieii', and ill prepared for the formation 
of a permanent Republic. The sad expedient 
of i-eiustatiny a wortlilesfllf fainilj', seemed, 
therefoiB, to be nppro^-fd ; for the Pitsby- 
teriaii pai+y, now the Rlronprst in the utate, 
had deserted their fiiends, their pruiciples, 
und the '-ffood cause," Chiefly actuated by 
rDBewtment towanis those who liad checked 
their ambition and intolerance ; with a blind- 
ness, a baseness, and ingratitude which has 
but one parallel in the history of mankind, 
they threw themselves into the arms of their 
invet^rato enemies, and bawled aloud for " the 
Kestflration." For some time after the return 
of Chai'les " fJie desired," the nation, as 
Buniet I'eniarks, was "drunk and mad" — 
" a spirit of extravagant joy fipi^ead over it 
wliicli occasioned the thmwing off the very 
pmfession of virtue and piety." Yes! the 
deluded slaves shook their chauis in ttiumph, 
and hailed the advent of legitimacy at the 
ajj-a of liberty ! How ^i-eil do the events of 
thia period illustrate a ivmaik of the gixiat 
■Napoleon I "In revolutions," says he, "every 
thing is forgotten — the benefits yon confer to 
day are no metre I'emembered — the side once 
changed, gratitudt!, friendship, parentage — 
evciy tie vanishes, and all sought for is self- 
interest."" 

But God and man conau'j'et! to jmnish the 
aiM>8tacy of the times. tt A di-eiidful tempest 
which aro!!e after the deatli of Cromwell, and 
wai suc<«eded by a comet, gave fearful omen 
of those troubles which pei-secution, [lestilencc, 
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and fire were to bring n|ron the nation. So 
awful wan the visitation of the plague alone, 
that it swept away neai' a hundi'ed thousand 
{jci'soiiB ; — the walls of the Metropolis bad 
inscdbed upon tliem in every part, " fiord 
have mercy upon us." Grass grew in the 
veiy streets, — wlieiv now only was beard the 
niidniglit ciy of the fmieral bellman — " Btmg 
out your dead." Oh ! what a picture of horror 
does the nari-ative of these judgments pre^nt ! 
— and oh ! how hard must have been that 
heart tliat was unmoved by them ! 

To return, however, to the point in view.— 
]f the defection was so great, in 1660, as 
Historians* represent — if "Ilollie was made 
a Lord \forMs mails' in bringing about the 
licstoration " — if Annesley and Cooper— if 
Monk and Manchester were preferred to 
oHicos of trust, or invested with honours, on 
the like acciiunt — if some even of the Presby- 
terian Ministere were advanced f — nay, what 
is still more " passing strange," if Fturfax ! — 
the noble Fairfax I was so far cajoled as to 
riiie at Ihe head <if three hmidied countij 
gentlemen through York,} with swords 
drawn and bareheaded, amidst the thunder 
of cannon, the linging of bells, the iUamina- 
tion of bonfiies, and the shouts of the populace 
— if many were deceived by the promises and 
decJamtioiiB of Cliaries, and others were cor- 
njjrted by his offers, surely something may 
bo said — not as an apology, but by way of 
palliation foi' iiifeiiors who " smled with the 
stream, tmd accepted the "candles ends" 
and "cheese paiings" of liis ministry. Among 
the number of these (my regai-d to historic 
tnith compels me to confess, with grief,) was 
Major (Jreatheod — the man of chief influence 
in tills neighbourhood. 

It appears that in 16G2 the Major obtained 
the office of Collector or Receiver of the 
Revenue niislng fi-oni hearths and stoves, 
within the city of Y'ork, and AVest Riding of 
the Comity, along with Edward Copley, Esq., 
of Batley, and "XVilliam Hatt, Ksq., of Baikis- 
luiid. This office it must be remarked, wu 
not, at tliis time, in the gift of tlie crown bnt 
of tiie parliament, as appeai-s by the King's 
speech, in March, 1I3C4. Sometime, however, 
uiUsv he had obtained it, the Major became 
bomid by bond to the king, for securing his 
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proportion of tlie Huin of jE2,C50 payable to 
I goremment, -nnd for some lialf-yeai-s made 
' good his accounts and payments ; but having' 
collected, and retaining in his hands, (as was 
alleged) the sum of £1334 38. Od. at Lady- 
day, 16S6, and refusing or neglecting the 
payment of this duty, the Earl of Danby, 
then Lord Treasurer of Eugland, issued his 
warrant, directed to his Majesty's Bemem- 
brancer of the Escheqner, to put the bond in 
Biut ; and on extent issued, acoordhigly, 
against the real estate of the Major. On the 
Slat of October, 1676, an inquisition was 
taken by^the Sheriff, when it was found that, 
.at the time when the Major gave his bond, 
he was seized in fee of diverse lands and 
tenements in these parts. The Auditor, it 
seems, charged him with a debt of £3S3i Ss. 
but admitted the receipt, in respect theiwif, of 
the BTini of £2000, so that, in fact, there only 
remained duo upon a balance, the sum of 
£1334 3s. Od. ; and of this there was an 
affidavit of the Major, and other proofs, tliat 
Batt, or his deputies, had in hand £1039 7^^. 
which, with a surcharge upon Batt's officers, 
of £31 8a. Od. amounted to £1070 15s. Od.; 
and it was alleged, and sworn, that £26S 
89. Od. was due from Copley ; which, taking 
for granted its accui-acy, would leare nothing 
to be accounted for. Indeed, the affidarit of 
a Mr. Radcliffe, residing at that tune at 
Bnmtcliffe, put that matter beyond a doubt, 
as it shewed that Batt and Copley were the 
only real defaulters, and completely exonerated 
their colleague. 

It was probably this, and other similar 
I d^alcations of the day, which occasioned the 
ing of the act 20th of Charles 2nd, chap, 
laking a sum of £12 per cent., payable 
Ffor all monies retamed by Officers of Eevenue 
r being defaulters ; but it seems there had been 
some peccadilloes before times in the collec- 
tion <rf this branch of the Revenue ; for even, 
in 1663, there was an additional act, "for 
the better ordering and collecting it." 

I camiot mlate how this curious affair 
terminated, nor is it material to my history. 
It will be more amusing, as well aa instruc- 
tive, to trace this smgular Tax to its origin ; 
which I shaO endeavour to do briefly, as the 
subject is worthy of investigation. 

The Hearth Tax, commonly called " Chim- 
ney Money," was imposed by bill, paased in 
March, 1662, or (as it is ludicrnuslyS and 



"cavalierly" called) /A« Wh of diaries %nd!! 
It was not, however, strictly speaking, a new 
tax, but an old one revived. — The hint, at 
least, was taken from the duty ou fauge or 
fumage laid upon his Norman subjects, by the 
Bla<-k Prince, after the didredom of Aquitain 
was granted to him, and consisted of twelve- 
pence upon every fire ; which duty was again 
derived from the well-known Tax, formerly 
paid to the Popes, under the name of " Peter's 
Pence," being one penny for every chimney 
that smoked. The sum which this duty 
raised in Henry the Bth's time amounted to 
alxJut £7500 per annum, and is said t^j have 
been more than doubled by the Hearth Tax 
of Charles 2nd j by which every hearth and 
stove of every dwelling hi England and 
Wales, except such as pmd not to church 
and poor, was subject to a duty of two shil- 
luigs ]>er aimum, payable at Michaelmas and 
Lady-day.|| This Tax, being loudly com- 
plained of as burthensome to the people, was 
commuted for the still worse Tax upon 
Windows, which began in the reign of 
William, and as so far extended as to have 
become one of the most oppressive of our 
national burthens. 

The Copleys and the Batta, with whom 
Major Greatheed, in advanced life, appears to 
have been intimate, were families of so much 
distinction hereabouts, in the seventeenth 
century, that it will enrich my Work con- 
siderably to notice them, however briefly ; — 
for a more extended pedigree, I must refer 
the reader to the MSS. Collections* in the 
Leeds Libraiy. 

The first of the family of Copley recorded 
is Adam, who married Ann, the daughter of 
Thomas Eish worth, of Eish worth, near 
Halifax. He bore — argent— a bend aablfr— 
an eaglet displayed in chief vert, and a cross 
crossed izi iJest of the second. Hia motto 
was "Pugna me sub Cruce." "He was slwn 
at the siege of York, under William the 
Conqueror. His crest was a cup covered 
sable, and he left issue a son called Hugh." 
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One of his descendants was that famous 
Robert (Irostete (Greathead), Bishop of 
Lincohi, of whom I have before made men- 
tion, — "a formidable scourge," as is well 
known, " to papal usurpation," and who died 
in 1253. 

Omittin,<!; the intermediate links of this 
pedigree, I ghall take it up c^mn, at Edward 
Copley, of Batley, Esq., son and heir off 
Alvera CopI^, of the same place, who 
married Dorothy, daughter of Sir William 
Mtdlory, of Ilalton Park, Knt. The virulent 
writer of the MS. collections in the Leeds Old 
Library, with more spleen probably than 
truth,! observes, that "he paid Oliver's 
leeches, to save his estate, twelve hundred and 
forty-six pounds," — Crodat Judasua. If tmo 
however, this salutary mode of di'awing blood 
was something differentS from that which 
was practised upon poor Letghton, Burton, 
Lord Wm. Russel, Sidney,!] Lady Lisle, and 
innumerable other sufferers, by the Stuarts, 

To Edward, Succeeded Alvera Copley, who 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John 
Savile, which Elizabeth, married to her second 
hosband, Richard Banks, Esq. Edward Cop- 
ley, Esq., of Batley, the person who, as I 
believte, was engaged in the affair of Heath 
Money, with Greatheed and Batt, was the 
second eon, but heir of the last Alvera Copley, 
by his second wife, Beatrice, daughter of 
Ad&m Hilton, of Hilton, Esq. He married 
the daughter of a Mr, Butterworth, (Susan) 
t^ whom he had issue, a daughter ; but by 
Ms second wife, he had Prances, Edward, 
John, (who was Rector of Bmley and Thom- 
hiU, and steward to Sir George Savile,) 
Elizabeth and Jane. He died in 1676 — his 
son, John, in 1732. 

Since writing the above, I find from the 
small MS. coUecttons of the late Richard 
Walker, Esq., of Ridings, near Birstal, that 
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I am right in my conjecture; as this geaOo- 
man (the Edwat^ Copley, particulariy aUoded 
to) was living at Batley in 1667. 

Edward Copley, if not a Barrister, was a 
Magistrate, riding at Batley H^, the 
family seat; for 1 find one Thomas Lofte, 
clerk to him, buried in 1674, in the South 
aisle of the Church. It was, no doabt, to thia 
Edward that Sir Thomas Gower addressed the 
letter mentioned by Capt. Hodgson, in page 
185 of his Memoirs. 

FAMILY OP BATT, OF OAKWELL. 

Tlie family of Batt, of Oakwell Hall, near 
Birstal, bore arms argent a cheveron— three 
Butte or rero mico sable displayed. 

The first of whom I find mentitm wis 
Henry, who lived in the reigns of Heniy 8tJi 
.ind Edward 6th, and died in the second of 
Mary. This gentleman purchased the ManotB 
of Birstal, Heckmondwike, and Heatou, in 
Bradforddale. He seems to have had two 
sons — Henry and Robert, who was Fellow and 
Vice-master of University College, Oxford. 

Henry (the heir-at-law) appears to have 
been a most eccentric and nnprtndided 
character. He was found by an inquiflition,t 
taken at Elland in the forty-third year rf 
Elizabeth, to have appropriated to bia own 
use monies which had been left with him, ly 
the Vicar of Birstal, for erecting a Schoc^ ;— 
also to have pulled down and sold the great 
Bell of Bffstal Church," and to have 
demolished the Vlcarage-Honse, thentoffse 
standing in the Church-yard; and a decree 
of compensation was made by Lord Elleemere^ 
the Chancellor, against his son John, in the 
second year of James the Ist. This man 
who, it was found, inherited great property, 
and was his father's executor, inherited dao 
his principles J for he had the, codneBs to 
convert the materials of the Vicarage into a 
dwelling upon his own land ; and he had the 
baseness, in 1642, to present Charles the Ist, 
when at York, with a hundred pounds of his 
stolen wealth. He married Martha, a dang^ter 
of the Rev. T. Malloiy, D.D., of Cheeter, by 
whom he had a son— John, drowned in ue 
Irish Channel when returning with his fatho' 
from Virginia. 

If From US. anthorit; lamlihed me by mr wortbf td^di 
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The other sons of Henry, tlie dilapidator, 
were William, Thomas, and lleury, the two 
last of whom were living in Virginia, in 1 1567. 
He had besides two daughters — Eliaabcth, 
who married Richard Marsh, D.D. (Dean of 
York) and Martha. 

William, the second son, eucceodcd to the 
family estates, and residod, as his brother and 
forefather had done, at Oakwell Ilall. lie 
was the person who was Collector of Hearth 
Money with Copley and Gi'eatheed. IIo 
married Elizabeth, daughter of WilUam 
Horton, of Barkialand, Esq., and had issue 
from her WUliam, Gledhill, John, Thomas, 
who died young, and some daughters. 

William (the son) was slain on his return 
from London, December the 9th, 1684; but 
in what niauDer seems now unknown, IIow 
frequent asaasaiuationa ■ were about this 
period may be learned from Evelyn's Memoirs, 
p. 543, and serious duels| were as common. 

Gledhill died a. p. in 1684-5 — his hand- 
writing I possess. 

John Batt, of Oakwell, Esq., married the 
daughter of — Metcalf, Esq., and died s. ]->. 
in 1707 ; — his widow married tu hei' second 
hnaband, John Smith, Esq., of Ileath, (near 
Wakefield) I beUeve. It will appeal", here- 
after, why I am so minute in this pedigree. 

Such were the a^ntiy w*'' whom Majjr 
Greatheed received the sop, and made hiu 
peace, soon after the Restoration They 
were cei-tamly people of fortune — of incieiit 
famdies, and of some con&t,qutnce m this 
neighbourhood I can only guess at their 
pnuciples from circumutiucea butwhate\ei 
they were and though not a bkt had been 
seen upon their escutcheons it must needs be 
owned that, by the ' Job alluded to, his 
laurels, at least bec^n c tami hed, who had 
been the ftlbwci tf Li jnnvdl tht fa^omito 
of Fairfax and the fienl tf Limbeit 

It ih not foi hi siibniis'.itn t j the ^ovem 
ment of Charles that I blame the Maj i 
Bmce that I presume, wasi demanded by the 
pubhi. voice but for his acceptTuco of j, 
mercenary office undei it Had the then 
parliament and jieople of England thought 
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proper to have called to the throne a Calmnck 
Tartai", or a Cherokee Chieftam — nay, had 
they eveu " placed the crown upon a hedge- 
state," I should have said, with the Earl ef 
Surrey, in Henry the 8th's time, that " it was 
his duty to defend that hedgestake ;"t — bnt 
ui the foregoing affair he clearly passed the 
limits of patient acquiescence and peaceable 
submission. " Est Modus in rebus, sunt 
certi deuique fines, Quas Ultra, citraque 
nequit consistere rectum." He became, im- 
witthigty perhaps, but m fact, the partisan of 
Stuart priiiciplea. He " passed the Rubicon." 

Being thus cii-cumstanced, in 1663, it is 
far from likely that the Major would be for- 
ward in the " Faniley Wood Plot," and his 
non-attendance at -'the Trench," on the 12th 
of October, is thus easily accounted for. 
Perhapa he was even distrusted by the con- 
spirators, though secretly nominated aa their 
General in the event of an insurrectiou ; for 
it is natural to suppose a person holdmg an 
office under the Government, would be viewed 
with some jealousy. Indeed that be was so 
much as though of is surprising, and can 
only be accounted for on the ground of hig 
well known talents, braveiy, influence, and 
attachments. 

But that the Major was privy to this Plot, 
or that he wished it success, there can be no 
djubt, f jr he had more to gaui than lose by 
that event Actmg, howevef, in this instance, 
with Ins chariacteiistic wariness, he appears 
to ha\c kept aloof from the inferior agents, 
watching and waitoig, frr the critical oppor- 
tumty Finding, at len„'th, that, by their 
he it and precipitancy they had thrown away 
the game, and lia*t biriylit"an old heuse 
ovei their heads,' ho ' latted," and made 
good hia retreat without much annoyance S 
or perhaps loss 

Accordro^ Vj all further mformitRU which 
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I can collect, it appears that the Major's con- 
nections in after life contributed little to his 
advantage in any way ; and that his sinking 
fortune was saved, for the most part, by the 
merit of his sons, who acquired, by purchase, 
the greater part of his estates. || 

We are taught by this, amongst many 
other examples of fallen greatness, the policy, 
if not the duty, of adhering to virtuous and 
patriotic principles, and t(j those who cherish 
them. To people wholly intent upon self- 
interest, the contrary course is generally most 
alluring, but it frequently ends in moi-tifica- 
tion, and always in disgiace. Had tho Major 
been a consistent character — ^liad he kept that 
company in advanced life which was the 
pride of his youth, he might have added one 
little star to that bright constellation which 
his tunes supply — his name might have Ixien 
enrolled among the illustrious dead, and 
recorded honours might have graced his tomb 
— at all events the sun of his gloiy, which 
rose fair 1[ upon the plains at Adwalton, could 
never have set in clouds and darkness, even 
in the tunes of the Stuai-ts. 

Among the pictures of my family I have 
the good fortune to possess a miniature of tlie 
Major** — a three-quaiters portrait of his son 
Samuel, and a full-length portrait of his 
grand-daughter ; and, it is cuiious to obsei^e, 
how admirably the physiognomy, in each 
instance, suits the tradition rcspecthig their 
characters. In the Major's ff is depicted the 
wily, thoughtful, desi)erate, and undaunted 
soldier — in Samuel's, the plain, peaceable, 
ordinaiy, country gentleman — in Mary's, a 
sweetness and an innoceucy which is quite 
compatible with her well remembered 
character. 

The next person, in the first set of tmstees 
of Morley Old Chapel, whom I shall particu- 
larly mention is John Smith, who was a 
gentleman of some fortune and consideration 
in these parts. He lived at a fine old house, 
like a baronial mansion, at the entrance into 
Gildersome from Morley, by the foot-path. 
From the remarkable intimacy which existed 
between him and the Major, one of whose 

II I have much reason for believing that the Major died 
poor. He was, certainly, somewhat embarrassed towards tho 
close of life ; and I suspect, therefore, he had been heavily 
fined. 

•[ As hereafter wiU be related. 

** I hope my frequent mention of Major General Greathecd 
will be attributed to a proper motive, and considered with 
candour, he being a first Trustee of Morley Chapel, and pro- 
bably, the very person who procured its Lease. 

it Not unlike the portrait of Murat, as given in Count 
Sesrar's Narrative. 12mo. M. 



daughters (Alice) married his son John, and 
from other circumstances, I happen to know 
that he was a staimch RepuMcan. 

As it may not be generally known, it is 
allowable to mention, that amongst the many 
extraorduiai-y methods of raising money 
adopted by Charles the 1st, one was, by 
summoning people up to London to be 
knighted, and imposing fines on such as 
refused antendance.* The requisition, I 
believe, were generally made upon such as 
were obnoxious to the court party, and it 
answered a threefold purpose. It r^sed 
supplies. It probed the principles of the 
suspected, and, it gratified the malevolence of 
the " Cavaliers." The demand, it is true, 
could only, with the least colour of legality, 
be made upon those who, like John Smith, 
enjoyed real estate of a cei-tain value. Yet, 
even to such jjersons, it certainly was a most 
vexatious one, when the foundation of it is 
considered. 

Military service was a tenure by which 
most of the land in this kingdom, as we are 
told, was held down to the middle of the 
seventeenth century; and is said to have 
grown out of a system of vassalage, called 
the " Feudal System." It was indeed such 
a system of degradation and extortion as 
could only have existed in ages of the most 
bmtal ignorance. The luckless minor, inheri- 
ting a small patrimony, converted, perhaps, 
from a barren waste or a stinking bog, into 
good meadow, by his own wealth or the 
sweat of liis forefathers, was then like a Iamb 
among wolves. If his property was held by 
soccago tenure, of an uiferior Lord, he was 
subjected to ignoble sei-vitude and exhorbitant 
demjuid.s, upon pretences the most futile ; and 
if it amounted to what was called a Knight's 
fce,t or about twenty poimds per annum in 
the thiiteenth centmy, and was held of the 
Loi'd Paramount, his condition was still 
worse; since, in addition to other feudal 
exactions, he was compelled to be knighted 
and become a soldier, or he had to pay a fine 
in lieu of it. Such an order of things could, 
of course, only continue while the minds of 
inferior men were as vacant as those of their 
vassals, the oxen and asses which they drove; 
and, accordingly, we find that these daims, 

'■ See Ilushworth's Collections, vol. 2, p. 70. 
t At first he was compellable to be knighted, unless he 
possessed a Knight's fee, In 1630 it was forty pound land or 
rent by ihe year. See Rushworth, 70 and 215. However tbe 
service might be regarded at first, it had become dreadf ully 
oppreaaivo in the Tudor reigns. 



and specially that of kniglit service, had 
long become obsolete, before they were 
revived by the hanghty and rapacious 
Elizabeth, or her half-brother. What it was 
that induced their minleters to countenance 
auch an arbitrary stretch of prerogative, it is 
needless to inquire; but what it was that 
prompted this Queen to exeit it, may easily 
be conceived J on referring to hej' well known 
character. Be what it might, in the reign of 
her kinsman James, § and especially Charles 
1st, the people were resolved to wear the yoke 
no longer, and he was compeUed to yield up 
to necesaity what he obsdnately refused to 
entreaty. 

But there was another con si deratjoii, besides 
the foregoing, which made the imposition of 
knight service doubly odious. The king being 
the head, the governor, and guardian of the 
state, and having various ofBcers and servants, 
chosen by himself, or otherwise employed 
onder him, is supposed to have a watchful eye 
upon them, for the public good, and to be the 
best jndge of their respective deseits. The 
law, therefore, regarding h'"' in this light, 
and as "incapable of doing wrong," had 
intrnsted hmi tjonewith the power of confer- 
ring digmtiai, In the perfect assurance that he 
will bestow them properly. All degrees, 
"ore, of nobility or of knighthood were 
itted to the exercise of his discretion for 

isneficent purpose — for the encouragement 
irf virtue and talent, and not for the oppres- 
rion of the weak. 

When, therefoi'e, Charles 1st and his 
ministers converted that which was intended 
a stimulus to a commendable ambition, 
an engine of tortiu^. — l\'hDii, in the 
nded exercise of a gracious prerogative, 
indulged only in the (etfy feelings uf 
piiTate resentment, they clearly became guilty 
of a breach of trust, aud polluted the veiy 
" fountain of honour." 

Such, probably, were the feelings o( Mr. 
John Smith when, of two evils laid before 
him, he chose the lesser, which wat the pay- 
ment of a fine, and taking a receipt for the 
money of Lord Strafford. This i-ccelpt Ls 
Btiil, luckily preserved, by the care of a 
gentieman at Gomersal, in whom is miited a 
conaderable knowledge of the law, and a 
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commendable regard for matters of curiosity. 
Having, in early life, been interested in the 
affairs of John Smith's descendants, and 
amused with the contents of the family 
papers, he knows something of his history, 
and agrees with me, ui pronouncing him to 
have been a most steady and zealous Repub- 
lican. 

As I never saw the i^eceipt alluded to, and 
am ignorant of it« date, it is possible that the 
father of Mr. John Smith (the Trustee) may 
have been the person who paid the fine. He, 
I am perauaded, fell at the battle of Adwalton 
Moor; for in the Batley Register is this 
entry — "John Smith, of Gildersome, senior, 
bnried August 20th, 1643," besides which, I 
perceive that John Copley, Esq. (probably the 
elder brother of Edward before-mentioned, 
aijd eldest son of Alvera Copley,) was buried 
the day before ; and I luiow thei'e was au 
officer of that name, on the Republican side, 
hi the fight.K Under ail the circumstances, 
I thudi it almost («rtain that these two 
gentlemen, with John Sj^rthwaite, of Morley, 
hereafter to be meation«K flill died in conse- 
quence of their wounds, after Imgerhig in p^n 
a short time. My great, great graniifftther 
married a descendant of tliis last gentleman. 

There is but one other gentleman in the list 
of our first set of Trustees of whom I have to 
make mention, and that one is Mr. John 
Crowther. That he was an eminent merchant, 
and related to the Crowthers of Gildersome, 
is certain. With liis hand-writing, occurring, 
as it does, vei'y frequently in my deeds and 
papers, I am perfectly familiar ; and having 
been struck with Ujh r-imiliiiity which there is 
between it iuid llir I'iir .■.iniilc i<( a John 
Crowther's wriliii-, i'.\luljilL'd jji the Gentle- 
man's JtagiiKun; I'l n- I i'j2, ji. (j8fJ, I cannot 
help thinking, fitim this and other circum- 
stances, that the gentleman 
not a Kentish, hnt a Yorkshire n 

The document refen-ed to seems to have 
been a petition to Oliver Cromwell, from 
certain merchants belonging to the East India 
Con.pany, in 1657, praying for a convoy to 
prottH-l; their ships homeward bound, and in 
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danger from the Spaniards ; and, it is remark- 
able, that upon it are the very names of two 
or three t persons whom I know to have lived 
hereabouts, and been contemporary with John 
Crowther ; and the f ac simile of the signa- 
tures increases my suspicion. At all events, 
that of Crowther is so striking as almost to 
identify the writer. 

It is needless to say what was the indorse- 
ment of Cromwell upon this petition, come 
from whom it might. It was kind, con- 
siderate, and complying — quite in character 
with numerous documents relating to him to 
which I could easily refer, and which give 
the lie direct to all those tales which have 
been propagated by ignorance, duplicity, or 
malevolence.^ 

In a former page I have remarked that the 
restoration of Charles 2nd was distinguished 
by the persecution, pestilence,§ and fire which 
shortly followed it. The two latter calamities 
I pass over, and shall touch very slightly upon 
the first; merely observing that our Old 
Chapel was at this time once more fenced 
within the pale of the establishment, and the 
prayer book and surplice now appeared within 
its walls. It had been expected, by the 
Presbyterian party, that Charles would be 
improved by the* lessons taught him in the 
school of adversity — ^true to his promises and 
declarations in favour of " tender consciences," 
and mindful of his obligations (to them 
especially) for the recovery of a crown. It 
was not, however, sufficient for them to bo 
put on an equal footing with other subjects, 
08 they had lately leen^ but they panted for 
exclusive dignities and emoluments under the 
sway of " tJ^ desired'' — Credulous ! — vain ! — 
short sighted men! — little did they dream 
what a scourge they were preparing for their 
own backs ! — ^little did they suspect that an 
individual would be proved to have been 
wisOT than them all,|| and that he whom they 
thm called a "Usurper," had been their 
guardian angel — ^but the day of retribution at 
length came — ^the scales fell from their eyes, 

t I mean Michael Dawson, Robert Ellis, and Hichard Ford, 
the last of whom was probably of the family of Fords of 
Liversedge, hereafter mentioned under the word " Birstal." 
X See Letter *' B " in the Appendix. 

§ It is a curious fact that Charles Ist's reign commenced 
also with a severe pestUence. See Strype's life of Aylmcr, 
p. 184. 

ii Xo person, I imagine, who knows any thing of the char- 
acters of Charles and James 2nd, and the history of their 
reigns, can doubt, for a moment, the superior sagacity of 
Cromwell over aU the men who lived even m his age. Even 
Ireton, Lambert, Falkland, Fleetwood, and Vane, cut but a 
poor figure to CromweU in political foresight. Thurlee, that 
jnreat man, who would not accept an office under the Stuarts, 
mutAlpme like Mm in Uiis r&spect 



and they wept for that protection and peace 
which returned no more. 

Yet not to the Presbyterians only did Ae 
persecutions of the times extend, but they 
reached also every other class of dissenters, 
— ^the fonner, however, were the greatest 
suffei'crs.f Numbers of these men, antece- 
dent to the Restoration, had got into good 
livings, and were the most popdar preachers 
in the nation. " They were learned, picas, 
orthodox, divmes," says the celebrated Locke, 
"who did not throw themselves out of 
service, but were forcibly ejected by the Act 
of Uniformity — they were treated," says he, 
" with the greatest severity, being reduced to 
the necessity of begging, or starving, or get- 
tuig their bread as they could — they were 
driven from their houses and the sodety of 
their friends, and what was still worse to 
them, from their usefulness, though they had 
merited much from the king, and had laboured 
indefatigably for his restoration." "Many 
of the ejected ministers," says the excellent 
Bishop Burnet, " were much valued and dis- 
tinguished for their abilities and zeal, — ^they 
cast themselves upon the providence of God, 
and the charity of then* friends, which had a 
fair appearance, as of men who were ready to 
suffer persecution for their consciences. This 
begat esteem and compassion, whereas the 
old clergy^ now much enriched, were as mudi 
despised." 

To illustrate, by way of instance, these 
gi^eat authorities — to prove such positions as 
will be laid down in a subsequent page, and 
to shew the reader what probably occurred in 
our Old Chapel** after the ** happy Bestoror 
tion,'' I shall now copy for him a few extracts 
from the Whitkirk Register, taking for 
granted their correctness, as given to the 
public by a former Vicar.ft 

" 1667. — Given to a poore old Minister 
who preached here, June 2nd, 3s. 6d. Charges 
at several times upon several Ministers who 
preached here, 3s. 6d. 

" 1668. — Charges upon Mr. Bennington 
and some friends of his when lie preached here 
att Christmasse, 2s. 2d. 

" Bestowed in ale upon a poore Preach^ 
tliat preacJied here, 6d. 

^ I perceive that some of the Books of our day would deoy 
these men, but the antidote to their poison may be fonnd ia 
Godwin, voL 4, p. 38. 

^^ See the accounts of Mr. Noaae, Mt. Dawson, and ofchen^ 
in the subsequent pages. 

tt It was the Bev. S. SmaUpage who commanlosted ^iif— 
interesting particulars to the editor of tbe GenUmMlll 
I Magazine. See voL for 1811, p. 22. 
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"1669. — Given to a poore Minister who 
preached here, at the Church, April 25th, 5s. 
Bestowed on him in ale, 4d. 

" Feb. 13th, 1669.— Collected then, by the 
Churchwardens, in the Church upon a testi- 
moniall, and at the request of the Lord Bishop 
of York, for one Mr. Wilmot, a poore 
^Minister, 8s. 4d. 

« May 16th, 1675.— Collected then, in the 
Church, upon a letter of request, brought by 
Mr. Francis Fowler, of Bungay, in the County 
of Suffolke, a poore distressed Minister, which 
was given to him May 17th, 1675, 5s. 7d. 
ob. 

"April 10th, 1670.— Given then, by the 
neighbours, to a poor mendicant Minister, one 
Mr. John Rhodes, who then preached here^ 
and after sermon stood in the middle ile to 
receive the* charity of the people^ the summe of 
12s. 3d. 

July 3rd, 1670. — Given then, by the neigh- 
hours, to a poore, lame, itinerary, one Mr. 
Walker, who then preached here^ and, after 
the sermon, stood in the middle ile to receive 
QyepeopWs charity^ which was 9s. 3d. 

"Nov. 30th, 1670.— Given then, in the 
midle ile of the Church, to a poore mendicant, 
itinerary, lame. Priest, one Mr. Walker, who 
\^ 'preached here^ the 3rd of July, 70, and 
preached again this day, the summe of 3s. 6d. 

" July 30, 1671.— Given then, in the midle 
lie of the Church, by the neighbours, to the 
afore-named Mr. Walker the mendicant, 
itinerary, lame Minister, who had been here 
several times before, and did then preachy the 
summe of 6s. 3d. 

As three, at least, of the ejected Ministers 
are interred in our burial ground, and I shall 
have something to relate of others who were 
Ministers, or preached at the Old Chapel, my 
reason for expatiating on these sad times, 
will be evident. But, independent of this 
consideration, where is the reader so devoid 
of feeling, or curiosity, as not to be interested 

* For a picture of 1664, take the following from Clarkson's 
Bidmiond :— 

" Giyen to Captain James Maxwell, with a pass for him- 
self and children, 6d. (No doubt an old Republican officer.) 

*' GFIven to Mrs. Lacy, her three children, and maid ; and to 
Mrs. Gerard, with five children, who had a pass. Is. 

" To Lieutenant Young, who had a pass from Oxford, Is. 

" To one Mr. Philip Musgrave, a poor gentleman, 6d." So 
mneh for the S^h of May and Oak branches. 

Just by way of shewing to what extent the persecution 
resfdied, and to remove a considerable load of misrepresenta- 
tatioa, lake the following entries— 

" Christopher Eudston, M.A., buried 13th July 1635. 

"Charles Procter, M.A., succeeded, inducted 30th Novem- 
ber, 1986 ; ejected or resigned in 1661." Whit. Beg. 



in su(;h a disclosure as this ? Where is the 
man whose heart does not bum within him at 
such a narrative ? 

So much has been written upon the subject 
of the ejected Ministers, that it would be 
^ving a dry detail to recount their troubles 
down to the time of William 3rd, when the 
Toleration Act relieved them. But there is 
one thing worthy of being held in "ever- 
lastmg remembrance" — their pastoral fidelity, 
piety, and firmness, during the awful visit^ 
tion of the plague.f It was at this most 
trying period, that the difference was seen 
betwixt them and the Conformists, who now 
deserted their pulpits, and their flocks, both 
in town and countiy, leaving them to the 
care of their proper Pastors, How forcibly 
are we reminded, in the narrative of these 
times, of that significant declaration — " I am 
the good Shepherd — the good Shepherd 
giveth his life for the sheep — but he that is 
an hirehng, and not the Shepherd, whose own 
the sheep are not, seeth the wolf cometh and 
fleeth ; and the wolf catcheth, and scattereth, 
the sheep. The hireling fleeth decause he is 
an hireling^ and careth not for the sheep. I 
an;i the good Shepherd, and know my sheep, 
and am known of mine." 

It has been invidiously remarked, that 
" Priests are the same in all ages and coun- 
tries," and, undoubtedly, in a collective view, 
their courtly sycophancy and worldly-minded- 
ness has given plausibility to the sarcasm. 
To the memoirs, however, of the ejected 
Ministers, the Layman can exultingly point, 
and say with one of old — " See how those 
Christians lived." Here we behold two • 
thousand men giving the surest proof of sin- 
cerity in the Christian warfare. Of them it 
is not merely to be related that " they took 
joyfully the spoiling of their goods, and 
triumphed imder cruel mockings — ^under bonds 
and imprisonment ;" but that life itself was 
lighted, when conscience commanded. To 
them, indeed, death appears to have had no 
sting, and the grave no terrors. They looked 
on this world as a " sea of troubles" — ^they 
considered death as their haven of rest, and 
they sighed for heaven as their ''native 
home." f 

t We have a parallel to this in the instance of the Lollards. 
See Note to Vaughan's Life of Wycliffe, voL 2, p. 98. 

X Bunyan, one of the noble sufferers in Charles's reign 
(though not ejected but confined twelve years in Bedford 
Jail), begins his beautiful allegory of the Pilgrim's Progrreas 
with a passage, undonbtedly, referring to his own past expe- 
rience, and present situation. "As I walked through the 



To retui'ii a^n, more immediately, to tlie 
snbject of i'.ie Old Chapol, I must hero relate, 
as is the m tat appropiiate place, a siTi<riilar 
discovery \','hich was ina<1e in it alxint four- 
teen years igo, A person beiiifr employwt to 
whitdwaeli this Chapel, and iiiidiii^ the walls 
much bliafcred, was proceeding to make fii?e 
nae of his scraper, wlieii, lo ! inider noveral 
coats of whitening, some lettoi-R in an old 
character, Iwgan to apgioar, but nobody on 
the spot could decypiier them, or even frness 
at their meaning. Fortunately I had ii-lnnied 
home just in time to prevent their !x.'ing rc)r 
ever obliterated ; and, after niw-li labour and 
care, not only succeeded in innking tliem out, 
but had them restored hi tWiv piinx'r size, 
character and situation, with the antirjuc 
scrolls also wherewith they had been encom- 
passed. My t«)uble, in tliU conreni, was 
amply compensated by one inscription, which 
confirmed some former suspicions, and threw 
a light upon the history of the Chapel. It is 
a verse out of Proverbs — " My Son. fear 
thou the Lord and the King, and meddle not 
with them that are given to change." Now, 
as the royal coat of arms is still remaining 
'in its original phtce, with the letters " C, R," 
on each side of the crown, and also above the 
lion's head, and the date underneath the 
whole is 1664, who can be so stupid as not 
to perceive at what period, by wliat party, 
and for what purpose, this monitary test 
was put up ? For my own part, I have no 
doubt that it was levelled at Major Great- 
heed, Captain Oates, and all those who had 
been privy to tlio " Faniley Wood Plot," the 
year before, and it might also be tntenilcd as 
a rebuke to the Republicans throughout the 
land. 

As this volume is intended to embrace, as 
far aa his consistent, those curious and inter- 
esting notices which aro oidy to be collected 
by various and extensive reading, and the 
mention of these inscriptions affords me 
opportunity, I shall here enrich my Work by 
the following extracts : — 

"From Howe's Edition of Stowe'sClironicle," 
as mentioned by Mr, Brand, '• it appeai-s, 
that on the 17th of November, 1547, (2nd 
Edward Gtli) was begun to be pulled down 
the Roode in Paul's Cliurch, with Mary 
and John, and nil other Images in the 
Church, and then the like was done in all the 

ch nuuDlDg In > 
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CImrches in Loiulon, and so throi^hont 
England ; and lexta of Scripture were written 
upon the walls of those Churches against 
images." 

In " NichoH's Pi-ogresees of Elizabeti," 
fdso is this passage, '^ The Queen caused the 
churchwardens and clergy to wash ont of 
tho walls, all paintings which seemed to be 
Itomisli. and in lieu thereof suitable texts out 
of tho Holy Scriptures to be written." Be- 
foiw these reigna* crucifixes were generally 
delineated on tlie walls of Churchee,t and, 
piifbably, Iiefore cnicilisos, but, certainly, 
duiing the middle ages, figm'ea of S^nts and 
de^rijitions of theii' martyrdoms under tiie 
Roman Emperors were common ; but to pro- 
(ixi\ with my description. 

Above a little window, on the North-east 
side i>( the Chapel, is another verse—" Blessed 
aim the pcace-nmkers, for they shall be called 
tho children of God," — a fine text, truly, to 
bo exhibited by a party who had peace only 
in their mouths, and persecution only in thdr 
heails — a violent, and unfeeling set, who, at 
tliia time especially, were oppresang tha 
consciences and disturbing the quiet of thrar 
fellow creatures to the utmost of t&eir 
power. 

On the same side of the Ch^>el, and West- 
wartl, the inscription is — " Lord I have loved 
the habitation of thy house, and the jdace 
where thine honour dwelleth." Next follows, 
on tho North wall, a verse from Micah — 
" He hath shewed thee, man, whatis good, 
and what doth the Lonl require of thee but 
to do justice, to love mercy, and walk hmnUy 
with thy God." .^Jid next to this — " Rem^n- 
bernow thy Creator m the days of thy youth," 
&c. Just above this was one© the Lord's 
Pi'ayer, but so much had it been demidished 
by the underdi'awing of the Chapel, that it's 
lestoration probably was impracticable. On 
tho other side of the king's arms it wu 
discovered tliat there bad formerly been the 
Apostles' Creed, but that also bad been too 
much injured by the back board of the pulpit 
to be replaced ; and over the whole it seam 
there once had been the CouiiiiandmHit84 
fragments of which were long remuning in 
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the false roof — but, lea^-ing the Chapel for » 
short time, let us now resume tlie acroaiit of 
its Ministers. 

From the time of Mr. Wales, of whom I 
have made mention, and who undoubtedly 
was the Pastor here in James Ist'a reign, I 
cannot trace even the name o! a Sliiiister 
dowu to the year 1^62; but about this period 
I find that '^ one Mr. Etberington, who had 
couformed, left Moriey, and succeeded onu 
Mr. Bovil, at Bramloy."§ This is all tha 
little tlmt I <^n state respecting him, and 
that little, ala.s 1 is very discreditable to hia 
memorj. 

The next pei-sou whom I find officiating at 
Moriey, but whether in tlie Chapel orMeeting- 
houses it is now impossible to ascertain, was 
rme Chiistopber Sesse, who being chosen by 
our To\™«uieD a.^ theb Pastor, approved and 
followed by them generally, and not forced 
upon them by the Stuart Government, I in- 
sider as the iirat of that long line of pious, 
learned, and popular Miniateiii, of whom we 
iiave some authentic memoirs. 

■' The Rev. Christopher Xesse, M.A., of 
St. John's College, Cambridge, wae the sou of 
Thomas Nesse, of North Cave, in the East- 
Riding of Yorkshii^, where ho was bom, 
December 26th, 1 62 1, and educated under one 
Mr. Seaman. Having spent seven yeai-s at 
Cambridge, he retired into the country during 
the Civil War, aud preached for a while at 
Cliffe Chapel, under the inspection of his 
uncle Bi'earcliSe, an eminent divine and 
Vicar of North Cave. From thence he 
received a call to IloldenJess, and after a 
few jeai-s, to Beverley, where he tauyht 
school and preached occasionally. Dr. Winter 
being elected Provost of Trinity College, 
DubUn, resigned to Mi-. Nesse his living of 
Cottingham, near IIull, where he was iastr-u- 
mental," says Dr. Calamy, "in the conver- 
sion of many souls, particularly Thomas 
Roapinf (one of the most substantial [teople 
m tiie town) when grey hairewere upon him. 
After some years he was called to Leeds, 
where also many had cause to bless God for 
him. From the year 1656 to 16(>0, he was 
Letrturer to Mr. Styles, and u]>on his death, 
to Dr. Lake, afterwards Bisho]! of Chic:beater, 
with whom there was very nncomfoilahle 
clashing, and what was delivered in the 

I Sae Dr, CiUmyi MorooriiU, vol 2. 
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morning was confuted in the afternoon ; till 
August, 1662, when Mr. Nesse being ejected 
for Nonconformity, preached in private. It 
appears from his own narrative, in a worit 
called ■ The Divine Legacy,' that the Duke erf 
Buckingham would needs have complimented 
him into conformity. Upon the passing of 
the Five Mile Act'(31st October, 1665), he 
retired to Clayton and from thence to Moriey. 
When the times grew more favourable he had 
a house of his own at Ilunslet, where be 
instructed youth, and preached hi private til) 
1672, when the main Riding-house being 
converted to a Meeting-hon.se, he preached 
putrficly there to a numerous auditory. Hav- 
ing been three times excommunicated, upon 
the fourth, there was issued ont a writ de 
escommmi. <-^fi. to avoid which, he removed 
to Lond<Mi in 1675, and there preached to a 
private congregation. He died, De<»mber 
26th, 1705, aged 84, and was buried in Bun- 
hill Fields." — So far Dr. Calamy. 

In the Kegister of Topcliffe, near Moriey, 
hereafter t<j bo noticed, in this entry — 
" Brother Mr. Nesse of Leeds, admitted into 
Church Fellowship, Apiil 21st, 1661 — 6ia- 
missed tfl L»ds." 

The three last words are written hi paler 
ink, and by another hand. I lind he had a 
son, (Chi-istopher) baptised at TopcUfFe, July 
Dth, 1661;— a daughter, (Hannah) May 18th, 
16(ja, and Elizabeth, October 17th, 1671; 
afte)" whose entry is the following minute — 
" Hannah Rhodes, the grandchild of Brother 
Nesse, who owned it as his own, and sued 
and claimed the privilege of baptism, and 
undertook to bring it up as his own, as to 
religious cai-e and education, was therefore 
Itaptiseti, 26th of December, 1671, 13th 
November, 71." 1 insert this as honourable 
to an old Minister. — Now for an account of 
him by "John Dunt on, Citizen of London," 
in a cuiioiis work, published a few years ago, 
by NichoUs. 

" Mr, Nesse," says Duntou, " a man of 
considerable learning, but who labours under 
some unliapjiiness in hia style. He has 
^vritten many jiractical Treatises — published 
a Cliureh History, in ictavo,* and an Exposi- 
tion ou the whole Bible. — He wrote for me 
the life of Po|ie Innocent Utb, of which the 
whole iniiiression sold off in two weeks. IDs 
conversation is iNjth pleasant and informing. 

1 uuBHSB this very MSTce book, ud 
[olhettTla-OrMr Xwse it might tn 
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He continued to preach privately in the 
darkest times." 

The times to which Dunton here refers 
were, unquestionably, between 1662, wlien 
the Act of Unifoiinity passed, and 1672, when 
the first indulgences were granted. Now, 
smce Mr. Nesse came to Morley after 1665, 
when the persecution was at its height, and 
left it about 1671 or 2, his residence here 
was very short. It seems very singular that 
he should have come to Morley at all ; for, 
after the Five Mile or Coiporation Act passed, 
it is natural to suppose his officiating here 
would be dangerous, as coming within that Act. 
This circumstance alone would convuice me 
that Mr. Nesse preached here privately, and 
not at the Cha[:)el, but the Meeting-houses ; 
when, however, I rei^oUect the Whitkirk 
Register I am confomided. 

Upon the whole, however, the inclination 
of my opinion is, that Mr. Nesse did not 
preach at the Chapel, or, if he did, it was but 
occasionally.! The Chai^el, evidently, was at 
this time in the hands of the Churchmen, 
whatever may have been penned in ignorance 
or carelessness, either by Dr. Whitaker or his 
Copyists, to the contraiy; and if Mr. Nesse 
was allowed to preach here it nmat have been 
by sufferance of the Vic<ar of Batley, and 
occasioned by circumstances which are now 
unknown. 

The next person whom 1 find officiating 
here is one Mr. Thomas Sharpe, M.A., of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, cousin to Archbishop 
Sharpe, and a Pupil of Tillotson's. He seems 
to have been a very great, as well as a veiy 
good man. Indeed, the celel)rity of that 
family for talents has been lianded down to 
late times. Dr. Calamy (to whose work I 
refer the reader) says, that in 1 672 he took 
out a license, and preached in his own house, 
whither great niunbers resorted, and tliat he 
afterwards preached at Morley. It is Jiot 
clear from this whether he was a stated 
Minister or a casual supply ; but, whichever 
was the case, his ministry here was short, for 
we find by a tombstone in the Chapel Yard, 
that "on the 6th of Dec, 1675, Mr. Samuel 
Bailey died, who was Pastor of Morley and 
Topcliffe;" and, {X)nsistently with this, we 
are told by Calamy, that when one Mr. 
Stretton removed to London, (which was in 
1677) Mr. Sharpe succeeded him in the con- 

t Pi). The fact seems to be this. The ejected Ministers 
being very popular, and much respected, and pitied generally, 
^ere allowed toprfoch in some churches and chapels, though 
Ihejr refused to o^cJate in any other part of the service. 



gregation at Leeds. From this it should 
seem that he supphed, only, at Morley, and 
had ceased to do so before the election of Mr. 
Baily. 

There is, fortunately, preserved to us an 
Old Register, which once belonged to the 
Society of Independents, (or Congregaticm- 
alists, as they were often denominated,) at 
Topcliffe, near Morley, and which containai^ 
an account of their baptisms, burials, church 
affairs, disbursements to Ministers, and 
various other pai'ticulai's. To me it has been 
the most interesting document that chaiK» 
has thrown in my way, as touching the Non- 
confonnists of the seventeenth century, and 
from it I shall put down a few particulars, 
for various reasons; but more especially 
because, under Mr. Baily, that congregation 
seems, for a short time, to have united with 
the Presbyterian body at Morley. 

It appears from this Register, that one 
Chi-istopher Marshall was pastor of TopcMe, 
from 1656 to 1673 ; and that on the 25th of 
March, 1674, Mr. Baily was elected Pastor, 
and one Gamaliel Marsden, Teacher: both 
having been admitted into communion with 
that Church, Nov. 19th, in the preceding 
year; — that after a lapse of only eighteen 
months, Mr. Baily died, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Marsden, who died Minister of Top- 
cliffe (only) in May, 1681 ; — that from thence 
till 1684, that place was supplied by Mr. 
Josiah Iloldsworth — Mr. Jolly,$ and other 
ejected Ministers; — that down to 1709, Mr. 
Thos. Elston was the Pastor, upon whose 
remc^val to Chesterfield, Topcliffe was again 
visited by supplies down to 1714, when one 
Mr. Riley was Pastor, and continued so till 
1727 ; — that, at this period, he was succeeded 
by a Mr. Lax, who remained here till 1736, 
and seem to have bc^n the last Minister. 

To avoid confusion, it will perhaps be as 
well, in this place, to continue my narrative 
of Topcliffe Society, before I return to the 
kindred branch at Morley. 

About 1736, it appears, a Meeting-house 
was built upon Lee Fan', Upper Green, by 
the same class of Dissenters as had flourished 
at Topcliffe, the Chapel, at this place, being 
converted to a dwelling. The cause of this 
change seems evident. Topcliffe had been 

I From an Inquisition taken at Blackburn, 25th Jtme, 16S0. 
and now in tlie Library at Lambeth, it appears that Mr. Jolly 
was, in 1650, settled at Altham, in the Parish of WhaUoy, ia 
Lancashire, where he was receiving £10 per Annum fkom Um 
fiectory, and £30 from the Commissioners. He is it/tod "Al 
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resorted to couaiderably by our t'illag«rs, till 
the be^nning; of the last century, aud pro- 
bably after tbe passing of the Five Mile Act 
waa the chief i-efuge of oui' Ministers, as well 
on account of its privacy as for escaping the 
penalties of that Act ; — but when the storm 
subsided, and more especially after the second 
revolution, the scattereil flock was collected 
within its ancient fold. Tiie fiuids, thei'efore, 
of Topcliffe Society, arising fi'oin quarterly 
collections, became, as indeed the Register 
shews, quite inadequate for its necessary ex- 
penditure, and a rejuoval to a moi« ]Hipu!ou8 
district was exjiedieiit. 

But, besides that the weight of the Top- 
cliffe interest now lay entirely on the side of 
Woodchurch, there was another motive for 
this removal. "Pastor Elston" had, on the 
3rd of February, 1685, married Miss Mary 
Pickering, granddaughter of Captain Thomas 
Pickering, an old Re[)utilican Officer, who had" 
lived in this neighbourhood ; and his sou, Mr. 
John Pickering, had both given the Church 
at Topcliffe, a handsome piece of grauiid, at 
Tingley, for a burial-place, and had wholly, 
or partly, built a wall around it, at his own 
exp«nae. Convenience, therefore, required 
that the Minister's House, the Uhape!, and 
Bnrial Ground, should be brought as iieai* a.s 
possible together ; and, accordhigly, when the 
last Minister, Mr. Hesketh, was chosen, a 
House and Chapel was built for him on the 
Upper Green. He died about 1743, leaving 
belund him nothing hut his name to tJie Iiouse 
(now a cottage) and to a lane near it, for t!ie 
dissenting interest there, for want of an 
adequate population, and from the poverty of 
the neighbourhood, became extinct. 

The heads of families in the Society at 
Topcliffe, from 16G8 to 1B88, may be 
averaged at about thirty in number, the chief 
of whom was " Madame Elizabeth Rokeby,* 
Captain John Pickering, Mrs, Spencer, Mr. 
Isaac Balme, Mr. John Wadsworth, and a 
Mr. Sarimei GraLster. respecting wliom I linii 
the following entry, marking the severity nf 
the times. 

"Oct. 31st^ 1677. Mr. Samuel Craister, 
excommunicated for drunkenness, at Selby, 
Leeds, Pudsey. — an iniquity too freqnent with 
him." 

Now, the collections did but average, quar- 
terly, about six pounds, and this gentlemiiii 



was a chief subscriber. I have only to add 
that, as his name does not afterwards appear, 
either he left these Congregation alista, or they 
marked his "iniquity" more forcibly than is 
usual, for worse offences, in our times. 

In 1714, when the Wliitakers and Dawsons 
weie the chief families at Topcliffe, I would 
just note by the way, wine was per bottle. 
Is. Gd. — a leg of niutttjn cn»t Is. 3d. — and 
what was called a '■ Quishing"| for tbe pul- 
pit. I Is. 

For some years after the demolition of the 
Chapel on Leo Pair Green, those persons 
whose relations had worshipped here, or at 
To|3cliffe, occasionally interred their dead in 
the neglected Burial Giound. Tenderly alive 
to those sympathies which, if they form not 
a part of om' common nature, seem almost 
inseparable therefrom, — they preferred the 
cost aud trouble of bringiug them to this 
soUtary spot, to the convenience of an easier. 
and speedy interment. 

Whatever may be the suggestions of philos- 
ophy and of reason, or the vaunt of man, 
while ill iiis strength ; in age, and, especially, 
in sickness, the impulses of nature will be felt. 
To a feeling min d, the anguish most keen, is 
that which the sting of death inflicts. To be 
bereft of tiiotse, whose virtues or talents, 
whose endearments, innocence,or beauty, have 
held an empire in the heart, is like the very 
breakbg up of our existence, and often indeed 
occasions it. How natural then the desire of 
man that, when carried to the grave, he 
should mingle his dust vrith those whom he 
loved, admired, or revered — whose presence 
seemed necessary to his complete felicity, 
even in heaven, and whom he hopes to be 
severed from only for a short season. Talk 
of " Consecrated Ground," inijeed I — but, ! 
what spot does man regard like that which is 
hallowed to him from infancy, as the 
Sepulchre of his Fathers ? 

There have been, however, in all ages, men, 
HO ilpatitute of sympathy, as to resemble the 
" \ery brutes that jjerish," and, accordingly, 
we lind that about the middle of the If^ 
centmy, one of the Hesketh family sold the 
Bui'ial Grniuut at Tuigley, to an ancestor of 
the Rev. Mr. Wood, of Tingley House.f who, 
out of it, enlarged his jilantations, and, having 
stjme lish ponds dug abr^ut the skirts of it, 
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fttrange havoc has been made among the 
bones of the dead. The few tombstones 
remainmg, some broken, and all in disorder, 
shew, plainly, how they have been tossed 
about, and jost left where accident has cast 
thrai ; besides which, there are none of those 
>i8iUe, which I have repeatedly sought with 
some eagerness. I mean the slabs which 
must have been laid over the remains of those 
excellent men, Christopher Marshall, Gamaliel 
Marsden, and Josiah Holdsworth. Should 
they, at some future period, be discovei-ed at 
' the bottom of a fish pond, or covered with 
rubbish, and should the owner of the property 
be animated with that kindly and liberal feel- 
ing which adorns the present possessor, they 
will certainly be restored to public view. 

"The Rev. Christopher Marshall, ejected 
from Woodchurch in 1662, was Minister there, 
under the protectorate of Cromwell, in 165C. 
He was bom in Lincolnshire, and educated, 
. partly at Cambridge and partly at Boston, in 
New England. He was a Cougregationalist 
— ^a good scholar, of considerable abilities, 
and of a serious spirit, but incluied to mel- 
ancholy, meeting with many personal and 
domestic afflictions. After being ejected, he 
lived privately among his people, in a house 
of his own. Upon the Five ^lile Act he 
went to live at Horbury,§ but returned again, 
and preached privately." 

It does not appear, from the Register, what 
interruption he met with; but Dr. Calamy 
informs us, " he was imprisoned, with several 
of his brethren, on account of a plot, but 
came clear off, there being nothing found 
against him." This, I am confident, was the 
'* Famley Wood Plot," to which most of the 
ejected Ministers here were privy, es|)ec'ially 
Gamaliel Marsden, and his brother Jeremy. 
It is manifest that the former escaped to 
Holland on account of it, but that many of 
his cloth were anested, and, amongst others, 
Mr. Thomas Jolly, and Mr. Root. Mr. 
Marshall died in February-, 1673, aged 59.* 

'' The Rev. Gamaliel Marsden ejected from 
Chapel le Brears, near Halifax, and a Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin, was turned out of 
the latter upon the Restoration, and then 
came to En^and.f He had but five pounds 
when he landed at Liverpool, and knowing 

I This is a proof, conclusive, of my accuracy in a state- 
ment whicli will be hereafter seen, as re8i)ecting James 
Nallor, of Ardsley. 

* Calamy, voL 2, p. 579. 

t VoL 2, p. 663. He was brother to Jeremiah Marsden, 
ejected from Ardsley Chapel, of whom an interesting account 
Ma»f b0 fonad in p. 652 of the same Work. 



nobody, he resolved to go to Goley, where 
hin father had been Minister long before. 
Here he fomid friends, and was fixed, as 
Minister, until he was tamed adrift a seoond 
time, in 1662. He afterwards ded into 
Holland (doubtless on acoount of the ^^ Fam- 
ley Wood Plot"), and, at his retom, about 
1672, he taught some students, at Hagoe 
Hall, philosophy, &c." He is said to have 
been a good dassic, and a hard sto(knt, hut 
not a very pleasmg Preacher. He was a 
moderate Congregationalist, and, apparently, 
a man of great integrity. He succeeded Mi. 
Marshall, at Topcliffe, as before mentioned— 
died May 25th, 1681, aged 47, and was 
buried at Ting^ey. 

It is unnecessary for me to say more 
respecting the Topcliffe Ministers. Whatever 
I may think of their religious opinions, I can 
have no doubt they were good men, and tsue 
patriots. Whoever wishes to leani more as 
to their supplies, such as Mr. Holdsworth, 
Mr. Jolly, Mr. Root, Mr. Bloom, and others 
mentioned in the Register, may consolt the 
second volume of Oalamy's Memorial, who 
was misinformed as to Hddsworth's inter- 
ment. That took place at Tin^ey, July 29, 
1685. 

Besides these gentlemen, however, I find 
that Mr. Oliver Heywood, Mr. Dawson, Mr. 
Izots, Mr. Whitehurst, Mr. Sharpe, Mr. 
Naylour, Mr. Ray, Mr. Lister, ai^ othffls 
mentioned in the Memorial, all of tiiem 
ejected Ministers, except the last, oocasion- 
ally officiated at TopcUffe, and the remunera- 
tion for each Sabbath-day*s services was just 
seven shillings, though some of them traveled 
a long distance. I mention this as greatly to 
the ci-edit of these venerable men, who were 
not day labom-ers, beardless men, or fittie 
tradesmen, but some of them, Universitjr 
Scholars, and all of them well educated. 

To pei^sons acquainted with local dream- 
stances, it will not be matter of surprise that 
the religious societies of Topcliffe and Lee 
Fair should have ceased, while that at Morkj 
flourished. The Dissenters at the former 
places genei-ally, have been a poor peqife, 
unable, of themselves, to support a Minister, 
and obliged, very considerably, to draw upon 
the bounty of those in London, who had the 
management of their funds, for the use of 
such charities. And this they did throqi^ 
the medium of a Mr. Stretton, reoeiviiig the 
monies by the hand of a Mr. Jackson. Bat at 
Morley the case was different — many poonle 



ot tolnkUe fortune freqoented the Old Chapel, 
about which the pupulstioi] increased witli 
the increMe of the wooUhh trade. Tiie 
Ministera, also here, being (what were called) 
FiMbytenanfl, were more learned, if not more 
popular, than the lodepondenta ;( compared 
with whom however {apart from their i«li- 
eioos dogmas), they cut but a prior figure in 
die hist<Hy of the seventeenth century. Then, 
however, the Presbyterianx had the tide in 
their favour; so much ho indeed, here, I hat 
there were regular hearers at tlie Old Cha|K'1 
from Scholecroft, Dirstal, Gildursoine, and all 
the neighbouring vUlagDN. lu fact, within 
my recollection even, neveral ])ooiili! have 
come to it iu the good, wicial, nlrl-roNhionod, 
way of travelling — "Darby and Joan," 
bmnpingnpon one horse, I ibe Queen Elisiabetli 
and her Lord Obambeiidn, and {{uito a8 
vncoDBciouB of there being anything grot4.-s(]iu> 
tiT ludicrous in the eihibition, us either her 
majenty or hor lawyers. But Meeting-houses 
have so multiplied in these paitH that tlin 
building, fonnerly a Htalile, and dining-nMini 
above it, for the distant MemlNiix of this 
Sodeiy, have been of late converted into a 
cottage for the sexton. The i^ircumKtance, 
however, which has mntit supported the 
interest here, is the eudownient liy Lonl 
Sussex ; since by means of their Parsonage- 
house and land, added to the (jnart^rly collec- 
tions, the Trustees were able formerly, without 
the aid of any other fund, to HupiKirt a PoHUa- 
of respectable education, and even attach hiui 
to the village. Not in a static of haughty 
independence, or of abject servility, but in 
that middle state, in which insdence on the 
one hand, and indolence on the other, are best 
foduded. The MiniHtera of former times, be 
It here noted, were a different |ie<i]>le, and 
difEerently circumstanced, from what they now 
are, very generally, amongst Dissenters, 
Tbey had commonly a small private fortune 
(rf tii«r own, and the fruits of their lubiiui-s, 
in a pecuniary view, served only in these 
"frugal", times, as an auxiliary to a <-oiiifoit- 
able Hubsisten<». Being gentlemen by i^luca- 
tion too, and not uufrequently by birth, and 
engagiing in the work of the ministry from a 
better motive than that of avoiding the toils 
di trade, they t;amo not to settle in placeN 
audi as Mon^, like pauperg p awseil tiy their 



parishes — without furniture, a library, or a 
warrirobe ; and, least of all, did they come 
without that stock of information and repute 
which is essentially requisite in a Christian 
Pastor. 

In writing of these gentlemen I left off in 
a former page with Mr. Kaily, who was not 
ono of the eJKled Ministers, and who snr- 
viv<Nl his "(Jall" to thin jilace only eighteen 
month!*. After his death our forefatlieni hftd 
tmpfilies at theu* private houses, amongst 
whom may be numbered Mr. Thomas Sharp, 
Mr. ()liv('r Ileywrxid, Mr, Joseph Dawson, 
and [jerhaps Mr. Ilawdon, who is interred at 
the \Vest-eiirl of tlie ('hapel. All these were 
ejot^totl Mini»t4;rs, as wum also the next 
resident Pastiii-, who came here about 1677. 

The Itev. Robert Pickering, M.A., of Sid- 
ney College, (^ambridge, was boni at Kippax. 
" Ifo was," says Dr. Calamy, " a modest, 
humble, pious man — a good scholar, and a 
useful preacher. When ejected he muntained 
hiH iiit(<gi'ity. JTe was sometime Chapliun to 

Diiieiy, Esquire, of Bramhope, whence 

he removed U> Moriey," and continued his 
labourH there till a few days before he died, 
October 11th, 1680, aged 44 years. Upon 
htH tombstone it in stated that, ' He accounted 
himself the meanest servant in the work of 
JesuH Christ.' " 

It in imiiosstble now to determine where 
the Dissenters in this village assembled for 
it'ligious worship during the ministry of Mr. 
Pii^keriiig, uud, indeed, after the Restoration ; 
but that it was at Bomo of the houses in 
Churlefl 2nd's reign (stQI standing, peradven- 
tnre) I have little doubt. That tiiere was 
such a Meeting-bouse \» evident from the 
following entry in the diary of the Rev. 
(Jliver lleywood. Speaking of bis engage- 
ments, mider date of the 4th of November, 
1C79, he writes thiu : — 

" Studied in the morning, and in the after- 
noon Mr. Dawson and £ rode to Morley, and 
lodged at Mr. John lliooks bank's. We had 
the next day a double lecture at the Meeting- 
house, Morley. Mr, Dawson's t«xt was, 
' There is none like the God of Jeahumn.' " 
Again he says, " We had a large assembly 
at Mr. John Butterwortli's, Moriey, where I 
s|>ent four hours in prayerf and preaching. 
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with ^'iBat pleasure and enlargement of 
heart." 

Alth< ugh it is said by Mr. Fawcett, in his 
Life of Heywood, that '^ he obtained favour 
in the c yea of some Churchwardens and Con- 
formist Ministers so far as to be admitted, 
occasionally, into their Churtrhes and Chapels, 
where lie spoke the woixl of God witli bold- 
ness ; 1 hat his auditors wei-e numerous, and 
that an abundant blessing attended his 
labours, partiiailarly at Idle, Bi-ainley, Fani- 
ley, Morley, Pudsey, find Ilunslet;" yet at 
one time 1 doubted, very much, whether, at 
the times alluded to, he jn^eached hi oiu* 
Chapel, however he mifi^ht have done so after 
the second Revolution. For, in the fii*st 
place, the Act of Uniformity, and other Acts, 
were in full force agauist him. Secondly, it 
is manifest Dissenting Teachers were mu(4i 
persecuted even after the first Indulgences of 
1672, yea, even after the year 1G79. Thirdly, 
the calling their place of assembly a ^' Meeting- 
house'* (by Mr. Heywood) formed a pi-e- 
sumption of some weight ; but, fourthly, uiid 
what staggered me the most was, the 
undoubted fact, that even so late as <iames 
2nd*s reign, the service and ceremonies of 
the Church of England were actually jier- 
formed at our Old Chapel. Now this appeai'ed 
to me such a mass of evidence against Mr. 
Fawcett's assertion,^ that I really believed 
him to have been mistaken — but the Whit- 
kirk Register overcomes me, and confirms his 
accuracy. 

That this Chapel was seized by the Church- 
men, at the time of the Riestoration, is 
manifest from two circumstances — one is the 
Royal Coat of Anns, still bearing date, 1G64, 
as before mentioned — tlie other (and whicli 
also proves that it was retained till the se(*ond 
Revolution or after it) is the actual existence 
of the Service-book whi(^h, by good foitune, 
has been preserved, and which shews that 
the Liturgy of the Church of England was 
read in this Chapel in the reign of James the 
2nd; for in it are prayers for'* James — for 
Mary Catherine, the Queen Dowag-er — Mary 
— Princess of Orange, and the Princess Ann 
of Denmark;" and at tlie begiiming, in an 
old fashioned hand, is written Morley 

instaikoe in Storpe'i Life of Bisliop Aylmer, p. 43. See also a 
Note (I think) to Claudius Buchanan's celebrated Sermon of 
"The Star in the East." 

X I obeerve Dr. Calamy also says of Oliver Hey^vood, tliat 

he preached in the Chapels of these pUces after the Five Mile 

Act. so that, though they did not read the Service, they 

•fldentlj preached in spite of the Acts. 13 and 14 Charles 2nd, 

eft, 4, ttetioaa 19tb Mud flat lAtb ( 'harles 2nd. eh. 6. sec. 7 . 



Town's Book Commofi Praers. That it waa 
not used after 1088 is probaUe, inasmuch as 
in the prayers for the Royal Family, no 
erasure of the word Jamss and substitotiaii 
of William appears ; besides which, we know 
that not long after the Dynasty of the Stuarts 
terminated, the Chapel was restored to its 
rightful proprietors. 

That this Chapel was not restored till some 
time after the second Revolution, is proved by 
the Paraonage-house, which was built by tli 
Dissenters here about 1688, as appears, not 
only by the architecture of it, but by a curioos 
document whicli I proceed to notice. — 

1 have in my possession a Certificate of 
Lic-ense to perform i*eligious worship in a 
house which, for near one hundred and forty 
years, has been called ^^ the Parsonage." It 
seems to have been the license first obtamed 
after the ^^ Toleration Act " had passed, and 
the purpoit of it (part in Latin) is as follows: 

At the General Quarter Sessions of tiie 
Peace of our Lord and Lady, the King and 
' Queen, held at Leeds by adjournment from 
another place in the West-Riding, the IStfa 
day of July, in the first year of the reign of 
our Lord and Lady, WiUiam and Mary, now 
Eang and Queen of England, before John 
Kaye, Bart., Marmaduke Wentworth, WiQiam 
Lowther, Knts., William Norton, John Town- 
ley, Robert Ferrand, Esqrs., and others, oar 
Justices, — 

^^ These are to certifie whome it may con- 
ceme, that the house called the — — bdlt 
by the inhabitants of Moriey, within the said 
West Riding, — was recorded at the Sessions 
abovesaid, for a Meeting-place for a Cod- 
gi-egation or Assemby for religious worshqi, 
accoi-ding to the form of the Statute in that 
case made and provided." 

Upon the back of this Certificate, in an old 
hand, is written — '^ This is the Certificate for 
tlie Chapel or Pubhc Meeting-[dace at Mor- 
ley," which my grandfather, who died an 
aged man, in 1 779, thus expounds — " Taken," 
says he, *' for what is now the Parsonage- 
house, which was the Meeting-house for se- 
veral years after tlie Revolution, and was 
built bv the inhabitants of Morley. S. and 
T. S.*^1778. 

One thing observable upon the face of tins 
Certificate is, that the whole of it seems writ- 

* These are the initials of Samuel and Theodorfa 
whose attachment to each other was remarioUtite, 
last to the former, as he never was »i«»»fttf mm ^ 
loss. " They were lovelj and pleasant iB their Him. 
%h«lx dwttA tki^T w%t« not divided." ^^ 
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ten by the Clerk of tlie Court, except tbe 
words — " t:alled the " — which ai"e in another 
hand, and Imve been defaced by a daeh of the 
pen ; and except also the words—" built by the 
infaabitaDts of Morley" — which have been 
cautiously and timorously inserted, instead of 
the words — ■" Parsonage -house." These, evi- 
dently, were in the mind of this wary In- 
structor, aa he was dictating to the Clerk a 
description of the pieioises — but he suddenly 
pauses and tlechnos to say — " Parsonage- 
house;" probably thraugh some dread of 
those harpies who had pouiic«d upon the 
Chapel itself at the return of " the beloved." 
He, therefore, elects to have it considered as 
a house " built by the inhabitants of Morley," 
for worshipping " the God of their Fathers " 
after their own form. 

It is manifest, therefore, fi'om this Certifi- 
cate and the Indoi^senient that, in 1689, the 
Dissenters at Morley had not, m fact, re- 
g^ned posseasion of their Chapel ; for had it 
been then in their possession the License 
would, unquestionably,, have been gotten for 
this their Meeting-place, and not for the 
dwelling of the Muiister. Nay, it even ap- 
pear that they so little expected its " resto- 
ration" ari to build, about this very time, 
upon a part of the land which they had on 
lease, remote from the Chapel, not only a 
house for their Pastor, but a Meeting-house 
under the same i-oof. This fact is not oidy 
proved by tradition, but the veiy interior of 
the building shews it. It is a house display- 
ing two fi-onts — that on the Houth was the 
dwelling, and on the West was the Chapel. 
W late yeai-s fh\- !i:i« !"■'-" imirh altered and 
iBodemiBed i l":i " ' 
tewindowmiill I- 

wunecotted |iiir 

parlom-, showed it. 
toted but one room. 

I have just stated that the Mbister's house 
\ built about the year 1C88 ; mid that it 
:3uA built much before that time, i:^ to me 
at, from a comparison of it with scveuil 

„_ dwellings ill Morley, which fni tmiiUeiy 

ive dates upon their fronts. One house, fiii' 
IliBttlnce, near Morley hole, the property of u 
^. Cawthome, Viears date J681, Another, 
which foiTuerly was the residence of Johti 
Dawson, Esq., the father of Lady Lough- 
borough (iu 1789) bears date IGS^; and 
UOtlKT, the property of Mr. Swinden, sur- 
reon. was built by one of the Huntington 
.Moily. about the same time. At Adwulton, 



. ;,n.lthe slight 
II iho house and 
idiiiierly cuusH- 



Gildersome Su there are also several of 
these houses with dates upon tliem and all 
a-> similar that whoever has paid attention to 
the domeatii, arehitecture cf Chailes 2nd8 
reign will recognise them at a glante Undw 
all cucumstances it is highly proL)abIe that 
the Parsonage house was built m 1688, 
when Mr Dawson was invited to settle at 
Morlev but that it was finished m 1689 is 
pro\eJ by tbe License, and it diaco\ers acji 
cmnitaiice leiy nwtenal to this histoiy — 
namely that e\en o late as this penod, oui 
forefatheiH had m.t regained [lOBsession of 
then Chapel 

But here mj neighbours will be ready t j 
ask me — \V hen and by what means was this 
e^ent brought about ^ — to which question it 
!•. with me a matter f regret that I ( annt t 
return a satisfai.toi'y luiswer foi in spite of 
lU my inqmnes a dark shadow must ei ei rest 
n this pa^'e oi my AVoik It may be as 
sumed howeiei I think, tliat the e\ent 
tiaiispired 8 jinetnue between 16 J3* and 1698, 
when maWy known Dissenters returned to 
their Chapel 

Kn t » the jthei part f the question the 
trad ti nii'y dccount is dll that I can pre 
sfnt Uf Its tiuth however (coumig to me 
as It has done from the lips of ti-uth ) I have 
no doubt 

It ippeais then that although the Stuart 
tro\emment had the cruelty to depnie our 
ancestors if their place of worahip, it still 
ton.Hideied thu ilt gether to ejei,t the 
Trustees ui der t Lease fioni the Lord of the 
Manor (J what was unque tionablj his 
freehold would be uither tii bareficed i 
M lation ct bjth law and equity lud it 
therefore(paitlvlabBtiuiet!fr<nisuih violence 
tins 1 U . 1 t I n nenwh 

st 11 \ pposed 

1 11 t )tlfm 

1 I iCLcn. lie 

i II 'u ] — I uL it was 

Oil t t t nlitKi therelore true to their 
t list— c st uit 111 then principles and tn- 
1 1 1 % 1 y of then oppressors, 
kci I II tl tu Un 1 m leaae and 

1 t the support of I 
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pious and enlightened Ministry of their own 
choice. Of course it would happen that, ex- 
cept the pitiful ti-ifle which arose out of bap- 
tismal or buiial dues, there could be no fund 
for payment of a Curate's salary ; and the 
Vicar of Batley veiy natui'ally became tired 
of an expense which was no less hurtful to 
the people of Morley than to hunself. 

At the time of which I write, the state of 
parties in the neighbourhood presented a spec- 
tacle rather singular. The Vicar's Deputy 
and an old Clerk, called Staiiier,} with scarce 
a dozen people, fonued all the congregation 
at the Chapel, while the meeting-houses at 
Morley and Topcliffe were crowded. When- 
ever the trae Pastor — the eje(.'ted Minister — 
appeared, the flock wei-e gathered, while the 
presen(!e of a Confonnist was like a signal 
to i-etreat. Common decency, therefore, at 
last required that an end should be put to a 
farce withui the Chapel, which had become 
quite as miprolitable, and far more mipopular, 
than the Pantomime of St. Dmistan and his 
Priests in the Saxon ages. Mr. Dawson, the 
last of our ejected Ministers, had the honour 
of gathering the scattered sheep within their 
ancient fold. 

" Mr. Joseph Dawson,"* says Dr. Calamy, 
''was ejected from Thornton Chapel ; he lived, 
after his ejectment, near Halifax, and preached 
near Bii-stal. He was a veiy pious and learned 
man— of great esteem for his integrity, i^m- 
dence, humility, and meekness. Of a very 
venerable aspect — a hard student, and an 
affectionate preacher, who naturally cared for 
the good of souls, unwearied in labours — 
very successful in his ministiy, and wlio had 
a good report of all men. Even in his 
advanced age he travelled to a considerable 
distance, at all seasons of the year, to preach 
to a poor people, and took as much care to 
serve them as though tliey could have given 
him a large salaiy. He was a considerable 
sufferer, by reason of his strait circumstances, 
and his having a nmnerous family, yet he 
never repented of his Nonconformity." 

" The Rev. Joseph Dawson, of Morley," 
says John Dunton,t who knew him well, '* is 
a grave and reverend Minister of Jesus 
Christ — an Israelite indeed, in whom there is 

t The funnel through which the Brook at Morley flows is 
called "Stainer Brig," from the circumstance of this old 
Clerk having liyed near it. 

* Sespecting Mr. Bawson's family see Gent. Mag., vol. 82, 
p. 26. 
/ See "Life and Brwn ot John Dunton, Citizen of Lon- 
don, " publlsbcd a few yean ago, by Nichols. 



no guile — an angelical man for meekness— 
another Moses — a man of such a holy, eiem- 
plary, conversation, and venerable behaviour, 
as gains him respect and reverence from all 
men — a deep divine, of great mmisterial paits 
and abilities, and of a sweet and happy 
delivery. Being affectionately desirous of tte 
good of souls, lie is willing to impart unto 
them, not the Gospel of (rod only, but lus 
own soul also, because they are dear to him ; 
exhorting and charging eveiy one, even as a 
father does his children. Though he is now 
such another as Paul, the aged, being in the 
70th year of his life, yet he is as indefatiga- 
ble and dilhgent in his duty as if bat just 
entered on his work ; as our blessed Saviour 
before him, doing the work of Ilim that sent 
him while it is day, before the night com^h, 
when no man can work. In a word, he is a 
burning and shuiing light, a very pattern of 
holiness, meekness, humility, and zeal for 
God's gloiy — one whose cx)nversation is in 
Heaven. lie trauied up four young men, all 
sons of a friend of mine, in acadeniical 
leaniing; thi-ee of whom are now in the 
ministry, and do worthily for God and their 
generation." 

On the death of Mr. Dawson in June, 
17U1>, at the age of 73, the Trustees of Mor- 
ley Chai)el chose the Rev. Mr. Timothy Aired 
to be their minister. Some of the MSS. of 
this gentleman, in my possession, show him 
to have been an able Latin scholar and Scrip- 
ture critic. From those who knew him, I 
have heard that he was a man of uncommon 
infonnation and worth. His handwriting, at 
the age of 80, was beautiful. 

The name of Aired, Alured, or Aldred (for 
it is vaiiously written) is of frequent occur- 
i-ence, and famous in English History. Cd. 
John Alured and liis brother Matthew, were 
celebrated officers during the Civil War, and 
sensed their country under the Protectorship 
of Cromwell. The fonner was Col. of Horae 
under tlie Earl of Bedford — a member of Par- 
liament, and one of the Commissioners and 
Judges appointed for tiying Chaiies Stuart, 
King of England, whose death-warrant he 
signed. In 1G57, these brothers, with anothw 
named Lancelot, were amongst the Gommlfi- 
sionei-s, appointed by the Government, far 
raising an assessment in England for three 
months, and were nominated for the East 
Riding of Yorkshire. But Aired, which is 
only a contraction for Ealred or Ealdred, is a 
name of high antiquity, and well known as 



having been borne by some of oiir Saxon 
Monarchs, as well as by that Archbishop of 
York, who set the crown on the head both of 
Harold { and the Conqueror. 

It was during the ministry of Mr. Aired 
that the Chapel wa« uiiderdi'awn, tlie Chancel, 
Vestry, or Village Schwjl (whatevei* it was), 
having doubtless been laid open to it about 
1693. Thisunderdrawiiigaeemsto havtibeeuu 
grand effort in the estimation of our thrifty, 
economical, forefathers, to whom Mr. Aired 
preached npoii this occasion from the text — 
*' He is worthy for whom ye have done this; 
He hath loved our Nation, and built us a 
Syiiagt^ue," Mr. Ali-ed, undoubtedly, knew 
far more about the place than any one now 
living ; and I am not sure tiiat he does not by 
this text intimate, indirectly, by what religious 
paity the Cimpel was built. 

Mr. Aired would certainly have shone as 
au author had he published, but he huH left, 
alas ! to posterity only a few MS. Sermons, 
Criticisms, and Latin Essays. He seems to 
hare devoted an uncommon portion of time 
to his beloved Classical aud M hikterial studies 
during the long period of fifty-four j-ears, 
combftlJnf^ rery frequently the tenets of the 
celebrated John Wesley upon instantaneous 
conversion, and Christian perfection, with a 
taleot and temper highly creditable to hi n. as 
a preacher, a gentleman, and a scholar. 

Upon the resignation of Mr. Aired in 1763, 
Uie Trustees invited the Rev. Thomas Morgan 
to settle here, and he was eveiy way worthy 
of their choice. He was a native of Caer- 
oarthen in Wales — a perfect gentleman of 
the old school, without any of its frivolity: a 
vell-informed, serious, and modest man. His 
smnoiis, during the last thirty years of his 
miniatry, like his prayei-s, were quite extem- 
poraneous, yet the matter was generally sen- 
sible, well connected, and studiously adapted 
to the capacities of his auditory. His voice 
was excellent — but the greatest praiie of Mr. 
Morgan was the warmth and animation with 
which he expressed his thought. He spofco 
in the pulpit as one " having authority " — as 
fjne convinced of the importance of his work, 
and of his responsibility for the porfoiimmce 
of it, yet without any of that rant, or cunt, 
or theatrical display, which is disgusting to 
men of sense and of liberal education. He 
ae^'er related fanciful stories, much less did 
ne labour to prove self-evident propositions, 
as that "Sin ia an Evil," and such other 

; Uune, vol 1., p, ITB-Safl. 



palpable truisms as prove themselves ; yet I 
cannot bestow unqualified commendation even 
upon Mr. Morgan ; for, with all his good 
sense, he would often expatiate upon to|Hcs 
unedifyiug — incapable of proof, repugnant to 
reason, aud which no man upon earth ever 
did — ever will — or ever can, comprehend. 

The aspect of Mr. Morgan was uncom- 
monly fine, — his demeanour the must reverend 
and dignified I ever beheld — That venerable 
form and countenance indeed I can never 
forget — It stood erect — it looked upwards, as 
though it ever contemplated a something 
beyond this life. Such, ui a word, it was, 
that if I had met with it upon the plwns of 
ludostan I must have paid it htmiage. 

Upon llie subject of religion the sentimeuts 
of Mr, Morgan appear to have been very 
similar tu those of the celebrated Baxter. — 
Upon the doctiines of the Trinity and the 
Atonement he was very ■■ orthodox," 

Although, however, no man was more 
tenacious of his principles than Mr. Morgan, 
he was tolerant and liberal towards others ; 
and he seems to have been most partial Ui 
well educated miDistere of the same spirit. 
His connections were with the Pastors of the 
denomination called " Presbyterian," com- 
pi-eheudmg the Unitarians, with whom and a 
few Baptists, who also Iiad access to his 
pulpit, he was very cordial ; but from all 
other sects and parties he kept aloof with a 
peculiar staf«linees and dignified reser^'e. 

At no period, perhaps, was the pulpit of 
the Old Chattel graced by ministers of such 
extraordinaiy learning and tdent as it was 
in Mr. Morgan's time. Here, occasionally, 
officiated the ministers of Mill-Hill,* Call- 
Lane, and Stone Chapels, in Leeds; — of 
Westgate, in Wakefield; — of Northgate End, 
in Halifax ;— of Chapel Fold, in Bradford ; 
besides the pastors at Pudsey, Warley, Lid- 
gate, Elland, &c,, all of them gentlemen of 
extensive information, independent of their 
ministerial qualifications. Thoy were such, 
even in a companionablef point of view, as 
any person might lie proud to introduce ia an 
acquaintance. \\'lieii, indeed, the name only 
of Priestley is mentioned — that great man 
whose titles, conferrefl by the learned societies 



Dr. VticMej, I believe, did not officiate )i< 
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■Dd ulenlUicuIly. And sstenl iitio could It 
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througlioiit Kiimi>e. wmilJ almost fill it |«gi'; 
nv that of his .luftt'wior. tlic Kcv. WilliiUii 
Wood. F.I..S. — Ihi' ivaiki- iiia.v. iterliiijis. 
fomi suiiiL* Itleu iif their assfji-iattw. 

Mr, MoTfrftii vrim a timtributor t" the (ii-n- 
(lemaiiV Ma^nKiiiu. ui>iin his ruvmiHlc sul>- 
jcctn of Fo«tioki;o' "'"' Aiitiijuili*-!*. ami the 
anUwr (HinoiigBt other trat-ts) of ■■ An AjiiK-al 
to tlie Oomiiion Sense of I'lahi ami Oirimioii 
Ohiiatiaiis." Thin - Aijjieal " wan iuleiiikf! a« 
a presc'i-vative ajrainst the niipiNiseil iH-it-sics 
of l)r, Priestley. thr'H the iiiiiiistt.-i- at Mill- 
Ilill, who replied to it in a strain of se\i'ril_v 
very uncommon fitJiii him, autl wanvly 
becomint; the oi-casion. 'Hn- i-ijiiiiectiiiu 
between the Societies of MtH-Ifill and Morley 
at length was intennipte<l by the fivodinu "f 
thought ill wliidi that ;vroat |i|iili>so|)li<T ami 
polemic imlnlOTii ; but was uftejivaiils ii'iicwcii 
by Mr. WikxI — one of tlie U-st anil biV'''*-""' 
(if hi:" spcties, anil whose kind altentii'iis to 
hi» bi-other here, in llm Irj-in;; season of a;;v 
Olid ^ickiiesif. are well reiunuben.il. 

Wetv I to ittato the tNuiinilai's of tinil 
curious eontfoversy in whirh oiu' oM I'iowui 
aud Dr. Priestlev engaH^ti, the n-ailer niii^ht 
as judtly complain "f me as .laiiii's 1 -^l did of 
the Ciunhridge I'edants, and on tin- >aiLic 
scon: — on tlio iVtirv ni •' friliusilif." — I shall. 
tbei«fure. only olmerve that the cnift of tin- 
Doctor was seldom nioiv amuMinjrly disjilayed 
tlian u|>ou thi« wt^anion. Oui- worthy - Tally " 
— hoiiext sinq]U-luartfd man — inivmlinff lo 
the faiiliiou <rf the day. and the jti-actiix; ol" 
mntro\'er«iuliBts, (■olleeK.sl ail the leMs. and 
isotatfid pasHajyeB iu S*Ti|itnivs, -njijiostil to 
favour hiii tenetH on the Tiinilariau Subje<-i. 
or that of the Atonement, and eiit'Oimteivd 
bin opiwnent with great gi-avity. Like most 
of the "Orthodox," he apieui^ to liavo 
imt^iitod that the victory lay '"> "■*■' "^'^ "f 
him who could quote most of them, lint lie 
bad to do with a man who had eveiy s|ieiics 
of artillery and tiestruetive weapon at com- 
mand — tiie most formidable knight that ever 
agtpeared in the tilts ;iud touiiiamentH of 
spiritual dispute — a ebmnpiou who l>e;u-di'd 
the IliRh I'riest. of the Jewish Synagogue — 
broke a lance with the author of " The Ruins 
of Empirei* " — defeated the formidiiblo ^^lllley 
— trainiiled on the I'opii and hifl <'ardin;ds at 
Itonie, and set at nought the very Iliei ai-cliy of 
England. Ilmv ludieroiis then inuMt liave 
been this eoutert in the eyes of lit<Tary men I 
It D:Ebibiti!<J a wx-ne which. Ucnibtless. would 



excite the laughter of many. It was a giant 
playing with a dwarf. 

\H all men in tlie worid tbo Doctor was the 
least likely to be found ■' aiding in a drcte" 
with any luitagonist. His acute and com- 
prehi'usive mind, formed for science and 
enamoured with leuniing. delighted most in 
what wan demonstrable or pivbable in solid 
arfrmiH'nt, in historical evidence, in logii-al or 
ptiilosophieal dethirtionH, in matters of fact, 
or of iiitiniial sjieiiilation. He was not thu 
kni;>'ht-i.-rrHnt who would tight with wind- 
juiljit, and puivtie an Ignis fatinis u\-er tlie bi^ 
and biihiishes of nitten ground. He loredlo 
come to a ]Kiint at ona>, and to vanqiUHh aii 
o]iponent by the shortest ivmitie. I'erceivuig. 
Ilierefoix-, that then- wan no <'hanct^ of grajv 
jiling his Orthodox Kmlher in the i-outinc 'if 
f|UoiaiioTi which he i>m-»ue<i. this ivily aiid 
ex|>erience<l chiuupion made so nuiDteriv u 
feint as had well nigh di-awn the other fnsn 
his lit-nches. -Suililenly changing hio ptji^tiou, 
he sent forth a challeiige to Mr. Morgan, 
culhng iiiK>n him. " aa iu honour botiHil," tu 
proclaim his ophiiiiiis on the subject *■ of frra 
will." or " the ability of mall to dotbenilluf 
(.Mid." It was H grand luanueinir, aud itm- 
■hictcd in the most masteriy manner. Had it 
siu I Til led— ha 1 1 our Parson beeu •iiught iu 
this theological ti-ap, erery boiic in hia skin 
would haw been brakcii. 

But Providence ha*' given tu its ciYiatutes ft 
hagai-ity or cimnirig whereby the weak are 
often Miviil fixnu the niachuiatlnns of the 
strong: and so it was manifested in this m- 
slunce. for Old Urtliodox. ]iercei\iiig tlie 
danger which lay before hiiu, retreated, leiV' 
ing his ciialleiigi-r disap|K>inted ; and who, 
U-ing pi-ovokeci by something which was 
iie>"er cx]dnined to nie, let- dixip an expression 
" at i«ii1ing" which was often echoed thnmgli 
our villajii'. At* I received it the purport 
was — '"How daro you. Sir, contnu^ct me, 
wlio are only known to the worid by the six- 
jCTmy |)amplilet y<ni have published."* 

Had theiiD l>ecn no other " bone of conteii- 
lion " ln'twist these excellent men than sudi 
as is ad\'eitcd to, it can hardly be sappowd 
that Ml iiitemiicriito a reflection would have 
Ijcen drop])ed by one of so mild and b^ievolent 
a iiatui'e us was the Ihx-tor; but politics at 
this i>ei'iod wei'e much agitated iu the naticn, 

\vii^lwrili» "m™ In m" ~ 
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and pttrtieH ran high. Those letters of mntcli- 
less elegance, tlie conipositionH of Junius, were 
well nigh finished; but the ardour of con- 
troverey which they excited was still fervent, 
and tlie subsequent unfortunate f events so 
far increaaed it that eveiy man's mind became 
known — neutrality, iudeed, was impossible. 
The freedom of debate, exdted by a few bold. 
free, and independent spirit.i, suun led dis- 
cussion upwards, fmui men and ineasurehi, to 
'■ the Rights of Man," and the comparative 
superiority of govenniienta. But these sjwcu- 
lations were regarded generally as "daring 
flights," as dangerous m politics, as reason in 
religiou, and our I'liilosopher was stigiitatisiod, 
for thirty yeara and upwards, after this con- 
troversy, aa a " Jacobin, "{ a " Republican," 
and an "Infidel." 

Now, though Mr. Morgan was as guai-ded 
in his speech as he was reserved in other 
respects, it wan not difficnlt to discover in 
him a politician of the " old school," one 
whose maxim was, that "whatever is is 
right." Who considered England {including 
Wales of course) as the grandest of all possible 
nations — its king as the best of all po'tsible 
kiDgB, aiid its government a.i the wisest cif all 
governments? From the i-eco!Iectiim which 
I have of this good man, I am quite satislied 
that he regarded the Doctor an a restless 
spirit, and a vissionary, wliost^ schemes of 
government were quite " Utopian ;" and I 
think it not improbable that ho would, by 
occasional bursts of his national vehemence, 
do some justice to the text — ■■ My Son fear 
thou the Lortl and the King, and meddle not 
with them that are given to change," 

But our Philosopher had, from infancy, 
been acfiustomed to doubt — to i^easou and to 
demonstration. He calmly contemplated 
eSects and causes— took nothing upon ti-ust, 
but looked into men, aa he did into natui-o, 
with the eye of an eagle. He seem.i to liave 
considered that the declining to take an active 
and decided part in critical times, indicated a 
culpable indifference to the intoJ'ests of the 
Commonwealth ; and that the season of re- 
form, both in Church and State,^ had ton long 
been delayed. The opinions of u "Paiiglo.ss" 
in politics, he put U|ki» a level with his iirj,'ii- 

l ThB tmder mBj weU lappnBe lh«l 1 illua.' luiiBciBUir to 
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ment in metaphysics. If made subservient 
to peciuiiarj' advantage, his contempt uo 
doubt would be moved ; but if they were the 
offspring of ignorance and timidity, his anger 
also would be roused. At all events he re- 
garded them OS less unaccountable in a 
CImrchman than a Protestant Dissenter. 

Such are my ideas of two venerable men 
worthy of a better age than that in which 
tliey lived, and of a better country. Though 
in tlie collision of controversy they might 
emit a few momentary sparks, their natures 
were incapable of long resentment. Their 
imperfections were but as spots upon the di^ik 
of the sun — transient and tiivial. In after 
life tbey regarded eacli other aa " brethren," 
and though separated for a sliort season, by 
sentiment, by the waters of the Atlantic 
ocean, and the "still — cold stream of death," 
they are gone, I doubt not, to that worid 
(vhere they see no more '■ ns through a glass 
— darkly ;" but " face to face." 

The gentleman-like conduct, at all times 
displayed by Mr, Morgan, was never more 
conspicuous than it was upon his j'eceiving his 
"call" to settle at Morley, signed by neariy 
all tlio Trustees, and approved, generally, by 
tlie congregation here. On looking over the 
names he peixwived one to be wanting which 
he considei'ed a« liighly I'espectable, and he, 
therefore, returned a polite answer, declining 
to come here on that ground. This occasioned 
a letter from the Trustee in question, neariy 
in tie following words — 

" Dear Sir, 

"The only reason why my signa- 
ture to your invitation has not been added to 
that of the othei' Trustees is briefly this. I 
was out npon a journey, aa you know, during 
most of the time you were preaching as a 
canditjitc at Siforiey; and I, therefore, had 
not sulBcient means of judging, either of your 
tenets or qualifications ; but let me entreat 
yon to come, and not be discouraged on my 
account. If I like your ministiy I shall 
regularlyattend upon it; but if otherwise depend 
u[)on me 1 will give yon no cause for uneasi- 
ness on ULV accomit whatever." 

This candid and liberal declaration was 
sui-ceedcd by a strong attachment to iMr. 

i Tim.;, wlUcli " trice «U thloga." ba st Ian »ottl«d the 

■mre Ibe uljiF nien miil who Che rooliah.'nt tlie periol aliuded 
to. Out nnliunal debt, our losiei. uid the general aspect of 
thingH. has brouglil the proudest, ibd must violenl. puty to 
their sHiiaen, and their lajiguage iiov is tnU; curious. But. 



IbwgaD, which cantiuoed till 1779, when 
that Troitee ^ed. I woold say more <m this 
mbjeiTt if propriety allowed it. 

But diffeient—very different was the spirit 
whicli two or three of the Trustees (not men- 
tionei) and th«r puiJzans diacovered npoo 
thin occamcai. It was in fact bo far from 
ChriRtian, that it occawoned the followmg 
letter to Mr. Morgan, then in Saddleworth, 
which I give verbatim, having the original in 
my poeaeesion — 
"Sr, 

" By a letter Mr, Aired has com- 
mnnicated to us from Mr. Stansfeld, we are 
inchued to ho|]e that some conversation you 
had on your return from MoHey, with your 
friends in that part of the country had, in a 
great measure, dispersed those terrible* 
apprehenuons you had formed of our factious 
and divided state, and your principal objec- 
tions to your coming to 5Ioriey, on that 
account, removed. If that he the case, we 
dare venture to say Mr. Morgan has not 
much to fear from ^e opposition. Though 
the numbers may not be a few, as we believe 
tlwy will leave tiie place unless a man of their 
own principles be chosen, and tlieir leaving 
us will be of little conseqnence te the interest 
of ihe Mmbter ; as we shall and do engage 
to make the salary as good as it now is. If 
any of them stay amongst ug, and offer to 
disturb the repose of the congi'egation, or 
you in your ministration, we doubt not but 
you will have spirit enough to disregard 
them, in which you will be properly sup- 
ptnted ; and on such a plan we hope you may 
be very comfortable, useful, and happy here. 
" We, on this presumption, assuiv you of 
the good t^Hnion we have of you as a Minister 
proper for us. And if your sentiments and 
todinations cohicide with ours, we, whose 
■uunee are snbscribed do, unanimously, as the 
majori^ of the Trustees of the Cha])el at 
Hoiley, hereby give you an invitation to 
offldate for us in that capacity there. Signed, 
John DawBon,t Jos. Asquith, Nathl, Webster, 
John Webster, Hen. Scateherd, William 
Beyner, Thomas Heyner, Saml. Leathley, 
Geo. Alred,t John Reyner." 

The year 1668 was memorable, an before 
related, for the "Famley Wood Plot;" nor 
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less BO, I assure the the reader, was the year 
1768 (just a century aftorwards) for [dots <tf 
another kind, which gave great nneaunees to 
the venerable Mr. Morgan, but fortunatdy 
did not prevent his settling at Moriey. It 
was once my intention to have pnUisbed 
some of the particulars to which I allude; 
but as they would be little interesting to the 
community, or omamentfd to my book, I 
shall content myself with keeping them pri- 
vate by way of admcmition or warning, to 
my descendante at least. Suffice it to observe 
that in this year a new sect or party sprang 
up at Moriey, which, partly from the charm 
of novelty, pwtly from the sanctimonious 
professions or pretensions of its leaders, but 
prindpally from the fostering care of ite pro- 
moters, at Heckmondwike and Leeds, soon 
grew up into what is quaintly termed an 
"Interest." One of those who had a principal 
share in this " Interest " was an aunt of my 
father's, as "strait-laced" as perhaps any 
one of the sect. Of her, at least, I feel at 
liberty to spet^ and can do it very impar- 
tially ; and the impression of my youth (con- 
firmed since by mature reflection) was, (bat 
her persuasion not only contracted her mind, 
but her heart, and soured her temper in no 
ordmary degree. Though she affected, bow- 
ever, to scout some of the tenets of her fore- 
father and relatives, she pmd great respect 
to their moral worth, and she appointed one 
of them sole executor to her will ; nor could 
any entreaty on his part induce her to put her 
temporal concerns into other hands. She cer- 
tEunly, at least, understood the difference 
between profession and practice — between 
what some people call '' faith," and moraUty 
— no doubt ^e could " speak her experiences." 

My rdation being a chief pillar in the new 
establishment at Moriey, in 1763, and, at 
least, as well educated as any one in that 
Church, I will here relate a smgle circum- 
stance, just to shew the nature of that cou- 
vei-sion which about this period took place in 
her mind, the progress which she had made 
in Christian knoiidedge under her new in- 
structors, and the kind of jtreaching whicii 
the seoeders from the Old Chapel disapproved, 

A well-bound set of Blair's Sermons hap- 
pening to strike the eye of my old kinswoman 
among her other books, she one day took 
them up, and presenting them to her executor, 

she exclaimwl, "There W n! you may 

take those books to yourself, they were givm 
to me by S. S, and they wOi just suit such at 



you ; but, for my part, I can find very little 
retigiou ia them ! ! ! " This anecdote, wliich 
I had on the best authority, may speak 



Prom tliia memorable j'eor, 17G3, Morley 
has been a veiy different villaj^ from what it 
was aforetime. In lieu of the learned, the 
dignified, and atudioius villaRe Pastor, midei' 
whom ail were assoeiated in the bonds of 
peace and union; we have had (besides 
reji^alar Ministers) Hinerants of various kiiidH 
ofl3oiating here, some from the Methodint, the 
Calviiiist, or uther sects, and among vaiious 
other dogmas, the Antiuomian heresies have 
been frequently promulgated. 

In 1795 Mr. Morgan resigned his ministry 
to Mr. Samuel Lucaa, in consequence of a 
paralj-iic stroke which affected both his speech 
and his limbs. His intellectual powers he 
was blessed with to the last ; and I have 
reason to remember some of bis affecting, 
heavenly tbougbts in family prayer but a short 
time before his death, which was on the 2nd 
of July, 1799.* 

The Rev. Samuel Lucas — the favourite and 
friend of Mr. Morgan — was far less orthotiox 
than his revei'ed predecessor. He was 
educated at Daventr}', in Northaniptonshiie, 
under Mr. Horsey, a successor of Doddiidge, 
bad studied to good purpose, and was highly 
esteemed by his people. It was impossible 
indeed that it could be otherwise, for, indepen- 
dent of other considei-ations, he possessed a 
disposition so amiable, so condescending and 
generous, that he seemed to fascinate wlioin- 
aoever he addressed. 

In 1806 Mr. Lucas left Morley, and 
accepted the office of (.'ha[)lain or Minister to 
the family of Mills, of Perry -Fry stone, with 
whom he was going to prayer, or had been 
at prayer, one morning in January, I8'2i, 
when he suddenly fell from his chair anrl 
expired. His remains weie deposited in Mill- 
HUi Chapel Yard, Leeds, where a tomb i< 
erected to his memory. 

Kf With this excellent man tcrniinatcd the 
Presbyterian intei'est at the Old Cljajitl, and 
with him shall terminate my actwint i^f its 
Ministerw. To the future historian, if such an 
one shall arise, I consign the hontmr i)f 
recoiiiing the lives and education of the 1 1« 
aeriefl, requesting him to take up the Mulject 
where I leave it off, and hoping that be imII 
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a^ truly, as pmudly, and with as good 
vouchers, set forth the qualifications and use- 
fulness of the new men as I have done of the 
old. Of what Morley was in my younger 
days, and what it is now, I shall treat In a 
subsequent page. 

Tummg again to the fabric of the Chapel 
I cjinnot but regret that the old Trustees 
aliould have allowed a gallery to be put up at 
the west-end of it, and still more that this 
should have been extended, as it was done, 
about the year 1798, when a small organ was 
introduced. The organ indeed was necsssaiy 
— the Chapel being one of the worst for 
sound in the kingdom, and the suiging 
miserable ; but to darken the west window 
was to add to the gloom of the place, and cut 
off its chief ornament. In other respects, 
however, it was improved at this time by 
paintiiig, whitewashing, and repairs, especially 
ill the pillars. These having, evidently, been 
the props of the Tithe Barn, had undergone 
no further polish than what the blocker or 
the adze had given them, but they were now 
cased wiih deal — painted, grtdiied, and var- 
nished. In 1614 or l.'i, again some money 
was expended in improvements. In short 
every attention had Iwen paid to pro|>riety, 
except that it whimsical ornament of plat^ter- 
work for a chandelier (quite out of character 
with the antiquity of the place) had been put 
up. Eveiy one, however, who now saw the 
Chapel, c-ommended the decency of its appear- 
ance noteven Dr. Whitaker excepted, the editor 
of Thoresby's Leeds, who paid a short visit to 
the village in quest (as was then thought) of 
to];ographical information. It was, therefoir, 
witli astonishment that I found in that work 
tile following passage ; — 

" Morley — which denominates the hundred 
— had, at the time of Domebd.i> riur\ey, a 
Parish Chui-ch. To the depejidant st.ite of a 
Chapel to Bafley itwas leduced by llo\mt de 
Lacy, founder of the latter Uiiui-ch, and so it 
seems to have t^nitinued till the. gr«r/rete/- 
lion, when it midcnveiit ff second dfi/radafioti, 
beiiiR thfn IvimtI out by Saville, Eart of 
i^u-T' ' . 1,1 I'll -li.>teiiau Trustees, for 
:i ti II ,i \e,ir,-, oi cunyquencp 

oi" >' I - I" I haps, d vjlitjrj in- 

"tiiiM |i I, III l.ii,,^and and "\Vale-, of an 

aiici It c-tabli-he<l plaif of woiship which 
WIS ml ivstored to the Establislied Church at 
the Pestointion. Still it retains nmch of the 
form ( I a Oliurch, having a cftsiV ami iMoo wA* 
o 9ht *,tt\i\HirteAM\n>\^»C(.otle'i\-iiaR\«frt»\-n.»,'i.»<s.A, 
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ffeohmnSy but marking the hands into which 
» has fallen by Sectarian inelegance and 
frugality:' 

'When a man, dosetted up in a postchaise, 
flies over a coontry direct like a swallow in 
April — ^hovering but for a moment over those 
villages which come within the line of his 
journey, and resting only on the pinnacles of 
** establiehsd** Churches ; making little use of 
his eyes and none of his ears — ^making no 
inquiries where knowledge might be gained, 
and shewing no courtesy where assistance 
might be offered, it is easy to perceive how 
well qualified he must be for the task of 
topographical authorship, and how much he 
must have in him of the curiosity and ardour 
of a real Antiquary. Did old Ilutton, of Bir- 
mingham, pursue this course ? 

Had Dr. Whitaker remained one hour in 
this village — had he made himself known — 
had he given a gentleman of my acquaintance 
an opportunity of shewing him ^^ old English 
hospitality " — ^that gentieman I know would 
have been gratified — ^his son would have been 
honoured, and the Doctor would have done 
more credit to his profession, if not justice to 
the public. 

It would be difficult to find in any topo- 
graphical work, except the one alluded to, a 
piece of writing which, within the same com- 
pass, displays so much petulence, illiberality, 
superficial observation, and ignorance of 
positive facts. When dates indeed, and 
inecriptionSj stare a man hi the face, and he 
is, moreover, respectfully f referred to those 
who are not only wiUmg but happy to impart 
information ; but he yet turns away in disdain, 
and, dipping his pen in gall, sends forth to 
the world such a passage as here is extracted, 
he lays himself open to animadversion, and 
justifies the inquiry — ^AVhere must have been 
the eyes, and where the ears, of such a com- 
mentator ? 

As this volume contains an answer to Dr. 
Whitaker's assertion i-especting the Chapel, 
I shall only advert here to the last clause — 
" Still it rpfains ranch of the form of a ( liurcli, 
having a choir and two side aisles su|>|X)rte(l 
upon wooden pastunis instead of columns, 
but marking the hands into which it luis 
fallen by Sectarian imUya^iie and frvgaUty:' 

Many years ago I remember to have seen 

t This I was credibly informed took place. The Doctor 
m«« v«r]r properly, invited bv a neighbour (who procured him 
th* keys of the Chapel) to call upon one who would be happy 
Uf M00 sad jfive him all the local information in his power 
jffid W9g ifeaia0M—kimifelf BD Anthnuay, 



a print published in derision of the conceits 
of antiquaries. It represented several of these 
gentry with spectacles and other glasses, 
poreing over a stone purposely prepfu^ for 
them by an arch wag, who by a curious 
device had contrived that it should be unintel- 
ligible to them, but, by being inverted, should 
be read by people in the secret. Upon it was 
inscribed an epitaph on an old woman, who 
sold earthenware, at Chester. 

*' Beneath this stone Ues Catherine Gray, 
" Chang'd to a lifeless lump of clay ; 
'* By earth and clay she got her pelf, 
" But now, she's chang'd to earth herself. 
" Ye weeping friends let me advise, 
" Abate your grief and dry your eyes, 
" For what avails a flood of tears, 
" Who knows, but in a run of vears, 
" In some taU pitcher or broad pan, 
" She in her shop may be again. 

Now the antiquaries being obliged to read 
it one way, and the initiated reading it 
another; the characters of the letters also 
being curious, it may well be imagined that 
the former are sadly at a loss for an explana- 
tion ; but unable to give it, their various con- 
jectures as to the high antiquity of this 
precious rehc are truly ludicrous. Yet, not 
much more so than Dr. Whitaker's conceit in 
the above extract. 

Nonconformist reader ! if thou canst enjoy 
a joke, first survey the Chapel at Moriey, and 
next the old Tithe Bam at Birstal, observing, 
especially, their wooden pastums — not columns, 
and, then, if thou wouldest have the latter 
building to retain "much of the form of a 
Church," "having a choir and side aisles," 
listen to my instructions. 

If tliou canst purchase it, employ a few 
masons to remove the front and back walls 
of this Bam, which they ^vill easily do, with 
the aid merely of a few props, and by gaUows- 
ing up the rafters, as the weight of the roof 
is not so much upon the walls, as on the 
" inelegant pastums." Next step, for widen- 
ing your Church, and getting your "side 
aisles," let two walls be mn up about eighteen 
or twenty feet from your " pastums " or line 
of the former fence, and lay upon your new 
walls some wall-plates with brackets or spui-s. 
Tlien [>lace some strong rafters with their 
ends i-esting on the pan-plate at top, and 
these spurs at the bottom. Throw some good 
'^ side waivere " along the full length of your 
building, adding such spars as may be neces- 
sary for your laths, and the support of your 
new slate. Having now taken care that your 
windows have proper mull ions, semicircular 
heads, and traceiy, your "Job" will be 



finished; and after a lapse of from 130 t^ 160 
years, some " Big Wig" of higii Chiiivh aiici 
Toiy principles, snrveying it timugh hifi 
glass, or the moiB fallacious medium of a, dis- 
tempered mind (if it be a "Conventicle"), 
and assumiiig it as indispntable, that the 
Chui'ch of Biratal was but the offspring of 
this her at/eii mother, will write thus : — " Still 
it retains mueh of the fonn of a Church, 
having a choir and two side aisles, supjwrted 
upon wooden pastums instead of culumnH, but 
marking the hands into which it has fallen by 
Sectarian inelegance and fnigalitj'," 

Whenever a man writes oi' siJeaks npon a 
subject of which he is ignorant, but would 
needs have others to think him knowing, he 
generally itdopts some artifice for that end. 
He either clothes it in mystery, or by loose 
and general expressions (reminding one of the 
oracular responses, as being adapted to inter- 
pretatiou of any kind), he shrnuds himself in 
the ambiguity of donble meanings. Like a 
phantom lie assumes a form, but having no 
substance it is impossible Ui grasp him. 

It is inipoBsihIe indeed to determine from 
the passage in question whether Dr. AVhitaker 
regarded mir Chapel as buUt by Chui-chmeu oi- 
Dwsenters, From the latter being so severely 
censored on account of their "inelegant" 
wooden pasturns, which evidently are coeval 
with the building, it may be contended that 
he considered them the architects ; and, 
indeed, if this be not the proper couatniction, 
the Doctor's saixw^m has neithei' sense or 
meaning in it. In spite of this inference, 
however, I am clearly of opinion that this 
wa» not his idea. My interjiretation of it is 
as follows : — 

" Although the Chui-ch of Morley has, smce 
Domesday Survey, undergone many changes, 
and much degradation, by being first reduted 
to a Chapelry by Robert de I-acy, and that 
Chapelry converted into a Conventicle by the 
Eari of Suaaex; and ^though the Preaby 
terians have made it a paltry place of worship 
by their meanness and want of taste, sUU il 
retaing much of the foi-m of a Church (that i- 
some of its original features) havinga cJioh am I 
aide aisles." 

But I am fur fmni wishing others to loiii 
cide in my opinion. The Doctor's rematk is 
a two-edged sword, which cuts his party and 
not the Dissenters, whichever way it l>e 
turned. In fact I would rather that these 

*hrats, the "wooden pasterns," should 
ithered upon them than not. as in that 



case not a stone can have been Idd here by 
any other people ; and, of course, Lord Savile 
could have leased to them nothing more than 
his own land and their structure. Whichever 
way, therefore, we consider the subject, Dr. 
Whitaker's remark is (to use the mildest 
term) ludicrous. "Wooden pastums" in- 
deed ! ! Whoever iiefore heai"d of a people 
being sneered at l)ecause the roof of a bam 
liapjwned to lie propjicd with pillars and 
braces? What Tyn> in the study of our 
ancient architcctuie does not know that the 
roofs of such buildings were generally so sup- 
ported during the seventeenth, and perhaps 
sixteenth centuries ? Who has not repeatedly 
seen them m bams all the countiy over ? And 
who would have thought of Sectarians being 
denounced as "inelegant" because tliey hap- 
pened to case, \mut, grain, and varnish these 
vulgar pasturns ? 

I caimot here resist the temptation of 
noticing the singular consistency of this 
learned gentleman, when writing upon the 
subject of the " great rebellion" — as men of 
his cloth call the CivU War of tlie seventeenth 
century, and censuring the Sectarians who 
were such Bad " Rebels" in that age. " In 
the Civil Wai- of the King and Parliament," 
says he (p. 75), "the inclinations of the 
cloathing districts, in general, greatly pre- 
ponderated in favour of the latter. Their 
■ inetegamx ' — their stubborn independence, 
and the influence of the puritanical Clergy, 
who swarmed among them, all contributed to 
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That the manufacturers, and indeed the 
common people generally, of Yorkshire were 
highly incensed at Charles 1st and his govern- 
ment is certain ; and it would have been 
wondei'ful indeed hatl they not been so, when 
then- laws, their propei'Q', nay, even their 
religion vas mvaded by that haughty and 
pei'fidiouH* monarch. It is admitted also that 
our poor (.ountrymen were extremely inelegant 
and had a high spirit of independence ; but 
how a man's inelegance and independence 
lihould put him out of love with a gnvem- 
ment f eally good n ' lo e 'ith one, if 
leally ba 1 not ev dent to an ordiilaiy 

capLic tj .1 d t m gH tl e lefort have been 
a !H h rpl T?d the d pleasure to a 
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shrewdness in politics, for which they are 
still remarkable. 

In one of the notes to his publication of Sir 
Gteorge Radcliffe's Letters, the Doctor sneers 
at the government of this country under the 
Republic, on account of its economy and 
trusty care of the public purse, styling it ** the 
frugal and unshewy period of the Comnrni- 
wealth ;" and he illustrates the force of his 
remark by the amusing instance of a Puritan 
Slieriff escorting the Judges at an assize with 
only 140 attendants, whereas, he alledges, 
that under the Monarchy there was always a 
much larger procession. I shall not trouble 
myself to inquii-e about a matter which is so 
unimportant, and so varying, according to the 
uicome or ideas of individuals. The remark 
is at best a childish one, and worthy of 
those who can only be amused with the 
ti-uuij^ets and rattles and gingerbread show of 
aristocracy. Could the Doctor only have 
8he\vn that justice was more impartially f or 
ably administered imder the Monarchy than 
imder the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 
he would have done something; but who 
that ever heard of the Star Chamber and high 
Commission Courts — the trial of Russell, 
Sidney, or Lady Lisle, and the ferocity of 
Jeffries, dare institute a comparison? Or 
who can doubt that, for the people of England 
at large, the two latter governments were 
unspeakably better in every way ? Referring, 
however, to the comparison between the 
^' frugal and ttnsheioy period of the Common- 
taealth, and tasteless period of fhe Usurpa- 
tion " on the one hand, and the Monarchy of 
Charles on the other, as a matter of ta>sie 
only, how different from Dr. Whitaker's was 
the taste of him who sung — 

" Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
" Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
" Brought death into the world, and .all our woe, 
•With loss of Eden!" 

" One day. Sir Robert Howard, wlio was a 
friend to Milton," says Bishop Newton, ''and 
one of his constant visitors to tlie last, in- 
quired of him how he came to side with the 
Republicans?" Milton answered, "amongst 
other reasons, because theirs was the most 
frugal government; for," said he, **/7^ trap- 
pings of a Monarchy might almost set up an 
ordinary Republic.'^ And if such was the 
taste of this itnmortal man, in the seventeenth, 
what would he have said to Dr. Whitaker in 
the nineteenth century? It is indeed on 

t Cromwell's principal judges were Lord Hale, Chief Justice 
BoUe, Atkins, and St. John ; but Glyn, Thorite, and Wjud- 
/uua (reiyrsMe men), were also ii2>pointod by him. 



account of its "frugality '* — its pacific nature 
— ^its equitable principles— its watchful care 
as to public men, and prudent application of 
public monies, that many Sages besides 
Milton have esteemed a Republic as the most 
pure and perfect form of a government which 
was ever yet devised by human wisdom. 

One of the distinguishing characteristics of 
a despotic Government and a false Religion 
isj "shew,'* or, in other words, imposture. 
Hence the cunning device of spectacles and 
pomp to keep the multitude engaged, and 
draw off men's thoughts from matters of 
moment; and accordingly we find that the 
most " shewy " periods in our annals were the 
very worst. Look at the mummeries — the 
pageantry and glitter of the Tudor reigns ; 
or look at long subsequent times when some 
bubble or other has constantly been blown, 
some ''bone of contenticm" constantly thrown 
to divert the public and postpone reform ; § 
and then look at the " tasteless period of the 
usurpation || and unshewy period of the Com- 
monwealth " — No '' touching for the evil " — 
No ''cramp rings" — No "red caps of 
velvet" — No "Maunday Thursdays" — No 
" assumption of divine power or divine right " 
— No "lords of misrule" — No "boy bishops" 
— No "court fools," jesters, minstrels, or 
favourites — No "ci-eeping to the cross," or 
creeping to tlie court, or ci'eeping to the 
church — No ! no ! but there was something 
which made " England famous," as Clarendon 
obseiTed, " and terrible over the world." 

The second Trast Deed of Morley Chapel 
premises bears date the 17th of May, 1687, 
and by it the surviving Trustee, Robert 

X See an account of France, by Miss Plumtre, or Hone's 
Table Book, vol. 1 , p. 602. 

§ It would be very amusing if any person would publish a 
regular list of these dainty political devices and fallacies. To 
me it is a matter of regret that I have neglected to collect 
them. However, if I was but ten ^ears younger, the public 
should have apamphletupon the subject, whichis more wanted 
than many people imagine. 

II One of the fallacies in regard to Cromwell, stiU kept up 
for political purposes, is a tale about his living in perpetual 
dread of Conspirators to the very last, and of assfutsination 
also. The same thing, for the very same puipoees, was long 
circulated respecting Napoleon, evidently to get rid of the 
hateful recollection or idea of their unprecedented popularity. 
These crafty devices I shaU expose hereafter ; but to retort 
upon the calumniators after their own fashion (except as to 
fact) how did the Tudors and first Stuarts live in reganl to 
fears of this kind? Did none of them travel attended by 
locksmiths, by guards, by heralds, who distributed money and 
bribes ?— by minstrels and buffoons, employed for other pur- 
poses than those private amusement? Were not their beds made 
by persoius who tried with their daggers whether there were 
" any untrewth therein ?" Was not every dish " tasted " by 
many, besides Uie ofiicer of that department, before even the 
renowned Elizabeth durst touch it? Yes! it is a fact, 
studiously kept out of sight by base and venal writers, that 
these miserables lived in perpetual dread and anxietr, as weU 
they might ; but the impudence of transferring their con- 
sdoxui guilt to a man like UromweU is amusing indeed. 



Pauldeo, assigna to John Snowdeu, of Schole- 
croft ; Thomas n.twsoii, Thomaa Craister, 
Jame!) Ilaiisoii, John Ooppeiidoll, Thoiiius 
Scatcherd, fiamnel Ward, Wilham Roebuck, 
and John Crowther, of Morley ; Jeremy 
Boiton, John Dickenson, and Joshua Birk- 
head, of Gildersomo ; and Joshua Uanson 
and Daniel Pickerinj^, of Churwell, 

Of these Trustees I have little bi itlato, as 
they lived for the most part in times vety 
different from their predeceaaoi's. Thomas 
Dawson seems to have tieeii a son of Abi'aham 
Dawson, of Moriey, who died the 19th of 
November, IG71, aged Gi years. At all 
events, Mr. Dawson, the ejected Minister, 
was a son of his ; and it was this Ahraliain 
who lent John Fozzard (one of the Famley 
Wood Conspiratoi-s) » horse as before stated. 

Thomas Scatcherd (my great great grand- 
father) was the eldest son of Matthew Scat- 
cherd, an opulent merchant, in the praudest 
days of England's glory.* On the 14th of 
July, 165C, this Matthew was married, at 
Batiey, to Miss Elizabeth lliidaon, who 
brought him two other sons — Matthew and 
John, and several daughters. Besides his 
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of the same period, or thereabonts, cut upon 
the pew doors, and attached to the nameq of 
other known Dissenters, that a genei'al turn- 
out, or change of ownership, took place then. 
I am persoaded my conjecture as to the cause 
of it is pretty accurate. The family next 
mentioned were a part of the Hock which now 
returned to their ancient fold. 

John Dickinson was related to William 
Dickinson, the Famley Wood Plotter, biit in 
what degree cannot now be discovered. Till 
lately his name, cut upon a pew at the North 
angle of the Chapel, with the date 1698, was 
visible, but it is now covered with green cloth 
and bra^ nails, for the gratification of a new 
member of the Congregation, who has put np 
a new seat in it. Respecting John Dickinson 
I have only tii relate that he it was who built 
Uildersouio ''Old Hall" — that he turned 
Quaker at the close of life — that, with his 
daughter Hannah, he lies interred within the 
Cliapel, at the West comer, and that the 
family long lived in Gildersome Sti«et. 

Jeremy Bolton lies near his fellow Trustee. 

I cannot find that any othej- Tmstees have 
b(^'n buried within the Chapel. 
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accepted as husband to Miss Maiy Greatheed, 
granddaughter to the Major — a lady of whom 
were I to write but a part of what people 
have related, who knew her well, the reader, 
perhaps, would say that I had borrowed a 
character from romance, and not from real 
life. From this consideration I abstain. 
Respecting her husband, suffice it to observe 
that from a boisterous country gentleman he 
was converted, by this connection, into a 
decent, rational, and sober man. 

Of John Dawson little can be said, more 
than that he was the father of a gentleman 
of that name, in the next set of Tnistees, and 
owner of a handsome property in this village. 
His father was, probably, that Thomas Daw- 
son before mentioned as a Trustee, and who 
built the house bearing date 1683, well 
situated — ^but wretchedly planned. 

Samuel Greathead's pedigree is unknown to 
me, but I incline to think he was descended 
from Captain Nicholas Greathead, who 
appears, from a document in my possession, 
to have had four sons. The Captain certainly 
died before 1668, but probably soon after tlie 
Civil War, and some circumstances persuade 
me he was related to the Major. Nor is my 
belief weakened by the names being spelt 
differently, for until the early part of the 
seventeenth century nothing can be more un- 
certain and varying than was our national 
orthography, especially in names. Besides I 
do not know how the Captain wrote his own 
name,| but ®nly how others spelt for him. 
He had a son under age, in 1668, from whom 
this Samuel may have sprung, and he pro- 
bably did so, if dependence can be placed on 
such hear-say evidence as I have casually 
met with ; but there were so many families of 
this name, hereabouts, in the seventeenth 
centuiy, and they spelt their names so differ- 
ently, that nothing certain can be discovered. 

By Indenture, dated August 25th, 1763 
(being the year in which the once venerable 
Mr. Morgan came to Morley), Samuel Scat- 
cherd, the elder, Samuel Webster, the elder, 
and Jeremy Swift, assigned the Trust Premises 
to John Dawson, Samuel Scatcherd, the 
younger, Robeit Dixon, Joseph Ellis, William 
Reyner, Nathaniel Webster, Joseph Webster, 
John Hemsworth, Thomas Reyner, Samuel 
Webster, the younger, and Joseph Webster, 
the elder, all of Morley ; Georg-e Aired, John 

^W^— — — ^1^— — ■ . II ■■■!■«■ ^ ■ — -I. ■ I »■ I I ■-■■■— [■■■l^ I ■ ■— ■ ■■! — ■■ ■ M. f 

I It seems to me evident that in the seventeenth centurr 
people did not always spell their own names alike, and I 
hvn somewhere read that Sir Walter Italeigh spelt his seven- 
MflBv au^anot wars. 



Reyner, and Samuel Leathley, all of Ghur- 
well ; Joseph Asquith and Henry Scatcherd, 
of GUdersome ; Wm. Leathley, of New-Hall ; 
and Samuel Dawson, of Topcliffe. And, 
lastly, by Deed, September 3rd, 1793, Joseph 
Webster and Samuel Webster, assign to 
Watson Scatcherd, Esq., John Gisbum, John 
Wetherill, John Webster, the younger, John 
Garnet, and Thomas Crooker, of Morley; 
Samuel Wetherill, of MiUshaw ; John Reyner, 
of Leeds ; John Boyle, of Haigh-Moor ; Miles 
Shirtcliffe,. of Churwell ; Abraham Dawson, 
of Topcliffe ; and Joseph Asquith, Robert 
Ellis, John Hollings, Samuel Gaunt, JLohn 
Wormald, William Asquith, Jno. Jackson, 
and Daniel Slack, of Morley. 

John Dawson, mentioned in the former of 
the two last Deeds, was the father-in-law of 
Alexander Wedderbum, afterwards Lord 
Loughborough — Lord High Chancellor of 
England — and Lord Rosslyn. While a 
Barrister upon the Northern Chxmit he became 
acquainted with Miss* Dawson, of Moiley, 
and has often visited this village. Lady 
Loughboro' died in 1779, and lies interred at 
Morley, where a handsome stone, but of bad 
materials, and ill executed as to engraving, 
was erected to her memory. His Lordship 
married again, and survived his first wife 
many years. From the newspaper accounts, 
it should seem that he delighted to bask in 
the beams of Royalty, and the more so as the 
winter of his age advanced. 

Of his Lordship's father-in-law I can say 
but little. He did himself some credit in 
resisting, with success, as a Trustee of the 
Chapel, a most unconscientious claim of a 
Vicar of Batley, to burial (if not baptismal) 
dues ; but otherwise he did little good to the 
village ; and, as a neighbour, I have reason 
to think his room, when dead, was worth 
quite as much as his society when living. In 
truth he left behind him a convincing proof 
of his arrogance and parsimony in the erection 
of a pew more like a calf's crib than the seat 
of a gentleman of fortune, by which he 
modestiy deprived his townsmen of one-half 
of the East window in the chancel — ^a piece 
of lumber which, on my suggestion, was 
swept away by order of the Trustees many 
years ago. 

But if the conduct of Mr. Dawson was 
meritorious in resisting aggression, much 
more so was that of Mr. Boyle (a succeeding 
Trustee) though under anotlier form. A 



desperate gang of fellows, capable of any 
mischief or crime, had some years ago been 
for a long time the Bcourge and terror of the 
neighljonrhood, and it was well known that 
some of them were nativea of Morley, To 
tfaem were associated other characteits of the 
Bame description from Lee- Fair; and thew 
Till^a being »trong iu numbers, and in con- 
nections, had ropoatedly derided the im|x»teucy 
of our laws, and the poverty of prosecntoFS. 
But Providence kindly ordered that justice 
should at lengtb overtake a few of theui. 
On the evening of July the 25th, 1824, the 
robbery of Mr. Boyle's houae was planned by 
one Samuel Dixon, the chief of the band, 
while drinking at a public-house in Dewsbuty 
on the fa r daj and the con%ersatio« was 
overheard by the sister of a young ma i w horn 
tbey hiJ peisuaded t3 jom them It u^ 
alao evidenced bj two peisons ou the load to 
Lee Fan who, couat«rfeitmg mtosicati n 
and sonmolency had hitened to their d s 
course Thi'ee c rcumstances. appear to lia've 
encouraged the gar g upon this occasioi Mi 
Boyle was above 80 yawtb of age very feeble 
and was supposed to bo (aa in fact be had 
just beta) very dl — his house was situate m i 
lonely fpot and a bad neighbourhood — n >r 
had he any help but in his wife ai d sli-v u t 
g^irl And lastly it was known that he had 
recently loccived his rents In 'ihort if ever 
villainy was likely to be triumphant it («emed 
so to the«6 mfBans who were h\e or six iii 
number 

Amving at Mr Boyle s dwelling ■ibout oi t 
oclock in tie moramg the gang bioke a 
pane of gl iss and opened thf shutter of thp 
kitchen window which falling back threw 
down some thmga behind it and awakened 
Elizabeth Balniforth the servant who jjer 
ceiving a light m tho room btlow c'ept 
softly out (f bed and alarmed her ntu.tei 
first, howe^ei securrag the door upoi tie 
garret staus lad which oijened ujHn the 
Cindmg of the bettti rooms How f iilunatc 
lier pi«wnce of mind was appeared m an 
instant by tho gt,nend iu.h which was in 
eEfectuaIl> mode at this djur Ilaipily it 
gave timi. to Mr Boyle, who otherwise hid 
m all piobabilit^, been o^erpowt ed it I 
murdered with ins hapless uimatca bnt 
snatching up icarbuio. whn.U had boLu 1 Jidc 1 
with ball about twoA'I'arg and i doubt 
barrelled pistol which Be nut into hrn pockot 
tid e intrepid veteran, followed by his wif**, 

~i a dra\fu Nwoid, nuu'ched down Ihc 



principal staira, and seeing a fellow just 
within the kitchen door he fired his carbine 
in an uistant, reserving his pistol, as be told 
me, for any one who should attempt to seize 
him. But cowardice and villany are often 
associated in the same individuals, and bo it 
proved in this instance ; for the report of a 
gun so intimidated the luiscreantB, who were 
pliuidering the giil's room, or tiying to force 
the other door, that they hurried down stairs, 
and ded precipitately. The family, thus left, 
soon fastened anew their door and vrindow, 
but sate up, of course, till the day began to 
dawn ; when, jieeping out of a window, they 
spied a knot of people on the moor, about 
one himdred and fifty yards off, busily engaged 
in removing the man whom Mt Boyle fancied 
ho had missed but who now appeared to be 
wnttutig 111 tlie last agomes Ue pio\ed to 
be me John bcott of Moilei and in 
his pockets were found silver spoons and 
vduables the property of Mr Boyle He 
was brother to the girl who had o\ei 
heard the conversation at Dowabuiy, and 
would have drawn him f lu his lonfederatee 
newasbeiu iMdwII 1i „lit i md tht 
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that salutary lessou which reason and justice 
demanded. 

Whflst writing upon this subject, I must 
be allowed to mention another case of still 
more heinous guilt in this neighbourhood, 
which, but two years before, was attended 
with the same results. 

About four o'clock in the morning of 
February the 7th, 1822, the family of Thomas 
Hellewell, ^ small publican, living at Brunt- 
cliffe, we alarmed by a cry of fire, and soon 
Ijerceived their stack-garth, and one or two 
of their stacks to be in flames. The fire, in 
fact, had nearly consumed a stack of clover, 
had communicated to one of corn, and had 
reached the veiy threshold of a bam and 
niistal of theii's, in which about thirteen head 
of cattle wei-e confined. The whole would, 
certainly, liave been burned to ashes, and an 
industrious, poor family utterly rained, had 
not a watchful, superintending Providence 
interi^osed, and their neighbours assisted at a 
critical moment. \VTien I relate but a few of 
the circumstances which led to the detection 
of the incendiary, the reader, I am persuaded, 
will exclahu with me — " Surely the finger* of 
Providence was there." 

It was so ordered, upon tliis occaision, tliat 
a slight snow had just fallen on the gromid, 
but quite sufficient for tracing the footsteps 
of a man who appears to have worn remark- 
able shoes. One of them had been evidently 
spetched with a clmusy strip of leather on 
the sole, and both of them left the impression 
of their clog nails so perfect, that not only 
the number, but shape of tlieni was manifest. 
The fellow had, clearly, come up a field on 
the North East side — had tried to enter the 
mistal, and had come into the fold by getting 
over the fence wall — ^no other footsteps on 
the premises appeared. 

Had this calamity befallen ninety-nine men 
out of every hundred, it is probable that, in 
the bustle and confusion which ensued, the 
ti-aces of the miscreant had been lost ; but 
Hellewell is a man of smgular activity, 
courage, and sagacity, and he displayed it at 
this time wath no less honour to himself than 
advantage to the public. Roused up to 
energies nearly superhuman, he fiew from 
place to place to restrain the wandeiing of 
those whom he feai-ed might obliterate the 
footmarks of the incendiaiy, and hunthig him 
backwards to his house, in Neepshaw-lane, 

* Napoleon's expression when Morcau was kUlcd by a cannon 



and thence to Morley and Beeston, with the 
fleetness of a bloodhound, he overtook and 
seized him, with the very shoes upon his feet, 
before eight o'dock on the same morning. 

To make my story as short as possible, 
other evidence soon came out which placed 
the guilt of Jolm Vickers beyond a doubt. 
Revenge, it appears, founded on the most 
trivial, or rather no real,* provocation, had 
instigated him to the perpetration of one of 
the blackest in the catalogue of crimes. He 
had long been regarded as a fellow of the 
vilest and most dangerous description ; and 
his conduct both upon his trial, (which I 
witnessed) and even after his sentence, was 
quite compatible to the common opinion. He 
made no defence — he called no evidence to 
character — he fleered at the solenmities of 
the Court, and the dignity of the Judge ; — 
like Guy Faux, in the reign of James, " he 
shewed no concern about anything but the 
failure of his project" — no person, or cir- 
cumstance, that I know of, recommended him 
to mercy, and every spectator, I believe, 
considered him lost. Will it then be credited, 
that this wretch was, at an expense of, 
perhaps, sixty or seventy pounds, merely sent 
over seas to the beautiful climate and country 
of New South Wales, and that the i-umour 
has been, that he is now thriving there as a 
malster ? Well may people say, " They order 
these things better in France," — ^to say 
nothing of a half-civilized country, such as 
Russia. But why, may we ask, should a 
sickly sensibility be ever allowed to stand in 
the path of strict justice, and the public 
safety? Why should a person suffer for 
what may be done without opportunity of 
reflection, and in a tumult of passion, or from 
something like necessity — if the cold — the 
dehberate, midnight incendiaryt is to be 
spared? And why should men — ^in other 
respects — save one solitary act — the bene- 
factors and the oniaments of their country — 
an Aram or a Dodd, be executed, if such 
infernals as I alluded to are worthy to exist ? 

To cliange the subject, and resume my 
account of the principal Trustees of Morley 
Chapel, I would willmgly dwell upon the first 
name on the last deed, if propriety allowed it. 
But it would far better become any other 

' Mr. HeUeweU's offence was merely pointing out this 
fellow's dweUing to an officer who made inquiry of him, 
having a distress for rent, or an execution upon his goods. ' 

t There cannot be a doubt, I think, that the able and 
upright judge who respited this criminal, was somehow or 
other grossly deceived or imposed upon. 
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person to speak of him than mynelf, aiid I 
only get the better of my reluctance to do so 
from an impression, that to pass hiiu by in 
silence is scarcely consistent with my duty, 
either as an historian or a relative — besides 
which, there are, probably, some few who 
regard his memory, and may desire to know 
what little I shall add respecting liim. 
Waiving then all false shame, or affected 
modesty, — ^in 1778, he married Frances, third 
daughter of the Rev. John Fountaine, Rector 
of North Tidmouth, in Wiltshire, (an inti- 
mate friend of the celebrated ITandel,) who, 
in the fine ancient Manor-house, at Mary- 
le-bone, first the property of the Crown, and, 
afterw£urds, of the Duke of Portland, kept one 
of the largest and most genteel seminaries in 
London. He was educated hi the law, under 
Wamen, an eminent special pleader. For 
about thirty years he practised as a Banister, 
and, in very unpleasant times, served the 
public as a Magistrate, without any profit to 
himself, or inordinate benefit to his clerk. 
What he was to this district — to his relations 
— ^but especially to his poor neighbours, it 
becomes not me to say ; yet, one thing, for 
the sake of those to whom chiefly I address 
myself, I will testify, which is, that from my 
youth, upwards, I cannot recollect him guilty 
of an immoral action, or even an improper 
expression. Of immorality, in fact, imder 
every form, he was a severe Censor, but he 
never forgave the man who offended his 
ddicac^. 

Mr. Gisbum, the next upon the list, was, 
for many years, the only surgeon and apothe- 
cary in the neighbourhood. He was a 
facetious man, and skilful in his profession ; 
whatever were his f julings they hurt nobody 
but himself, and his loss was generally 
lamented. 

The only other Trustee whom 1 shall 
mention is, Mr. Samuel Wetherill, who died, 
May 20th, 1826, aged about eighty years. 
To this gentlemen I was indebted for the 
Topdiffe Register, for some information in 
this volume, and for a zeal to afford me 
literary assistance, in which he was only 
equalled by another friend. He it was who 
presented me with a copy of Mr. Wales's 
sermons — the very copy which had belonged 
to Lady Wharton. He it was who accom- 
panied me in my rambles to the Tingley 
Burial-groimd, and who, more than all other 
person, has given me information as to the 
of Topdiffe and Woodchurch. He 



was remarkably convei'sant in the ecclesiasti- 
cal history of the seventeenth century, and, 
having both a taste for antiquities, and an 
excellent memory, his sodety was always 
profitable ; but that for which Mr. Wethenll 
was most distinguished, was the equality and 
sweetness of his temper, the propriety and 
consistency of his conduct. Speaking of him 
from the experience of my whole life, I can 
tnily say — 

" He ne'er gave me cause to compbdn, 
" TiU that fatal day when he died/'*— 

that I never looked on him without pleasure, 
that he never met me without a smile. 
. Wherever else then they may flourish in our 
Chapel yard, the nettle and the briar shall 
never appear beside the grave of my revered 
comrade, for they have no business to grow 
there. 

This subject iiatm*ally leads me to our 
" Chapel Yard," whither, I hope, the reader 
will not fear to follow me. But, before we 
come to that place, I wish to commemorate 
one or two things of some interest to my 
neighbours, though of little to the public. 

The tii-st relates to the men who officiated 
as clerks to our old Ministers and Congre- 
gation. These from the tune of old Stainer, 
the Chm'ch clerk, down to the commencement 
of this century, were there in number — 
namely, John Reyner, next Joseph Hague, 
who succeeded him, about 1727, and Nathaniel 
Slack, who was clerk in the times of Mr. 
Morgan and Mr. Lucas. 

But the i)erson of whom I am most solicitous 
to make mention, is old John Chappel, who 
lived in a house near the vestiy chamber, 
where liis mother an old school-mistress, 
taught me my alphabet. John was the 
village cai-rier to Leeds, a remarkably honest, 
sober man, but quite an original of his kind. 
Music to him was every thmg ; especially if 
it belonged to Handel, Boyce, Green, or Kent. 
He was an old bachelor ; and seated in his 
aim chair, with a number of fine fat tabby 
cats, his music books, and violoncello, a king 
might have envied hun his happiness. At a 
very early age, John had got so well drilled 
in the science of " Sol-fa-ing," that he could 
catch up his distances, very correctly, when 
singing hi parts, and attempting a new piece, 

"' This is a very different character from that given to Boger 
de Northborough, a Bishop of Lichfield, of whom it is observed 
by Godwyn, that, after having sat there for thirty-eight years, 
he had done nothing worthy of commendation, " ^isi forte 
hoc recte factum dicamus gttod inortuua est." I hope Oodwyn 
remembered an ada^— " B« moxVo^xiiX^D&ts&^^nr^sa^"^ 
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and he was outrageously violent with those 
who possessed not the same talent. liein^ 
" cock of the wulk," in the galleiy of the 
Old Chapel, he, unfortunately, so intimidated 
most of his pupils, that they Bought harmony, 
less intermingled with discords, at the 
Calvinist Chapel, and we lost an excellent 
singer (Ananiah Illingwoith) from this cause 
alone. But old Joiin repaid, tnr his zeal and 
fidelity, the injury which he did us by hia 
petnlence ; and I wish it weie possible for 
me to present the reader with his portrait, as 
he freqnently appeared. Year after year, and 
Sabbath after Sabbath, morning and after- 
noon, ill the coldest and most inclement 
weather — ^yea up to the knees in snow, 
would old " Cheetham " trudge with his 
beloved. I'ioloneello, carrying it with all the 
care and tenderness that a woman does her 
babe. Itut. Oh ! to see him with Ids bantling 
between his kces, tlie music hooicj elevated, 
his spectacles mounted on a fine bowing nose, 
(between the liomaii and the Aquilbie) f-ur- 
rounded by John Kilbrough, witli his left- 
handed fiddle, a man who played a wietched 
Ante, and a set of young lads yelping about 
Iiini. Wits a tsight fur a painter. On thi! other 
hand, to haie lieanl him, on Itls I'ctuiJi IVum 
Leeds, witli Iiis heavy cart and old black 
horse, sinj^ng one of Dr. Boyce's airs — 
" Softly rise, southern breeze," with a voice 
between a tenor and counter-tenor, would 
have delighted even the Doctor himself. 
Ah ! those days, when modest wortli, niral 
iiuiocence, and unostentatious piety, were 
seen in fhe village, in many a living exam])le, 
I can scaR-ely think on without a teai'. Fii-st 
on a Sunday moiidng came the excellent 
" Natty," as humble, pious, and moral a man, 
as I ever knew; then followed old John, 
With liis regiment, and nest, the vcnemble 
Pastor, in his clerical hat, luid lai-ge cauU- 
flower or fuUbottomed wig — tall, er'eet, dig- 
nified, and serious ; with an appearaiu-e which 
would have suited tlio Cathedral at York, and 
a countenance which might have stood in the 
placo of a sermon. liut I must not indulge 
myself upon this subject, so I turn to one of 
a very different nature. 

The most ancient stone in our Burial- 
ground is over one William Tompsou, who 
died in July, 1C67. Stephen Tompson, his 
son I believe, and who died the 8th July, 
1675, is interred beside him. In an dd MS. 
I find them members of the CongregatioD at 



Near to these slabs is the tomb of " Dorothy, 
daughter of the celebrated Edmund Waller, 
of lieaconsfield, in the County of Bucks, who 
died January 18th, 1717, in the Cist year of 

her age." 

History, I i>elieve, makes no further men- 
tion of this lady than that " she was a dwarf, 
and was sent down into the North for her 
liealth." Siie lived iu this village some years 
— at first in a house on Banks-hill, call tlie 
" Yew Tree House," built by a family called 
Huntington, and purchased by her from 
them ; but latterly, in lodgings nearer to the 
" Parsonage- house." In fact she had become, 
or was, constitutionally, a cripple ; and was 
cai-ried in a sedan-chair to, and from, the 
Chapel. By the villagers she was called 
"Madame* Waller,"— was treated with a 
deserved respect, and left Ijehind her a " good 
name." 

The Gentleman who directed the iuscriptJon 
above mentioned has called this Lady's father 
"the celebrated Edmund Waller." That 
exceUent Prelate, Hough, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, also calls him "the famous Mr. 
Waller." It will relievo the dulbess of topo- 
graphical detail, and ornament my volume 
considerably, to shew the propriety of this 
epithet. 

Edmund Waller was born on the 3rd of 
March, 1605, at Coleshill, in Hertfordshire ( 
but his parents lived at Agmondesham, or (by 
contraction) Amersham, in Bucfcinghamahire, 
for which place, after leaving Kmg's College, 
Cambridge, he was chosen Member, and sate 
in the last Parhament of James 1st, at the 
eai-ly age of seventeen years. He was 
brought up at Eton School, and must, indeed, 
have been an apt scholar to bo considered fit 
for' College and the Senate at such an age. 
His mother was the sister of the Patriot 
Hampden, and had the still higher honour of 
being related to Cromwell; but she was, 
evidently, a woman of narrow mind,and of 
as abject, if not versatile a spirit as was her 
son. In 1640, Waller was again returned 
Member for jlmprsham, and in 1643 engaged 
in a plot agt^t the Government (then 
Republican) which, with the duphcity and 
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cowardice which, on his detection, he dis- 
played, must ever be a blot on his escutcheon. 
Being mercifully spared, under an administra- 
tion little addicted to blood, but fined in the 
penalty of t«n thousand pounds, aud bauiuhed 
the country; to raise this sum he sold his 
estates, and went to Fiiuice. Hew he 
remained until Cromwell canio into power, 
who, with his usual clemency and greatness 
of aonl, not only permitted the ret\ini of 
Waller, but forgave his delinquency. Such 
benevolence would httve affected a worse 
heart than Waller's, and accordingly we find 
that he not only wrote an admirable paiiegjTie 
upon Oliver, m 1G54, but foUowed it up by 
Mother poem, which ends thus — 

" Hia conquering hold hu no more room (or bayj— 
Then let it be, u a Kiwi niitioo pmyi ; 
LSI the rich one" f ortlmilh be melted down. 
And tba SMUi flxt by making bini a ukown ." 

But Cromwell, who neither had ixx;asion 
for, or v?anted, people to commend him, most 
evidentty saw into the Poet's drift, and 
understood his character; for he tflok no 
notice of him at all. When, thereFom, he 
composed his fine poem " Upon the death of 
the Protector," one may well believe it flowed 
from the genuine emotions of the heart. — 

" We mult Mrign I— Heaven bis great K>al doea claim. 
In itormi uTond u hli immortal fame." 

" 'Tis an iU Poet, however, that knows not 
how to trim," as Waller's biographer remai'ks, 
and accordingly we fiud that he congratulated 
Charles 2nd, m " a poem upon his Majesty's 
happy retam in 1660," and became the 
courtier — the buffoon, and bottle coin])aiiio]i 
of the '•'■ Memj Monarch." He sat alio iu 
Parliament diu-ing this and the succeeding 
reign — ^not as Member, however, for Amei'- 
Aam, but for some rotten Oomish Borougli, 
which his venality procured him. With 
James the 2nd also, Waller was a favourite ; 
yet, it is smd, he was " in the secret of the 
Revolution, and would often predict that tlie 
Eng wauld be left like a whale upon the 
strand ;'^ut he chai'ged some about him not 
to meddle till they should see the Pi'ince of 
Orange '■'■actually" landed, at which time his 
son and heir, Edmund Waller, '■' ar/ually" 
went over to thatt Fiince. 
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So much for the political character of a 
man whose " celebrity " must ever rest upon 
his lineage — ^bis connections with the great, — 
but, above all, on his poetic and literary 
qualifications ; for illustrathig which, I turn 
to the most pleasiug part of my sketch, and 
will give the readier a specimen of both. But, 
before I do so, I must mention one thing by 
way of preliminary. 

After the death of his first wife, jijine, the 
daughter aud heiress of Edward Banks, Esq., 
Waller became enamoured with the Lady 
Dorothy Sidney, who was the "Saccharissa" 
of his muRo, in the sweet twenty-fifth year of 
his age. She was the daaghler of Lord 
Leicester, and wife, at length, to the first 
Earl of Sunderland.* To this lady, among 
other poems, the following exquisite trifle 
apiieai-s to have been addi^eased : — 

"Oo, loveljrEose- 



Aftcr the marriage of Lady Dorothy, 
Waller, it seems, addressed a letter of con- 
gratulation to her si.^iter, Laily Lucy Sidney, 
which, being the lest s|)ecimen of his jii'ose 
that I have seen, sliail bo hei^ miiteil to thrit 
of his ]iocty. 
•- Madame, 

"IntliiscoiiUL,..M j..-. Ill I'l-ii-lnli-st. 
I know none to whom ■ ■ ■!■■ • «mi' 

loss unseasonable than !■■ i,. .1;'. lln- 

loss of a bedfellow Ixmimj; .Jiiii-i <iiii,iI ii iii;it 
of a mistress; and, therefore, you rm^'iit to 
pardon, if you consent not to the imprecatioiiH 
of 'the (!eserted,'f wliich juat hea>'en no 
doubt will hear. 

•■ May my Lady Dorothy, if yet we may 
call her so, suffer aa much, and have the like 
passion for this young Lord, whom she hath 
preferred to the rest of mankind, as others 
have had for her ; and may this love, before 



the year goeR out, make her taste the first 
curse of womankiDd — the puDS of becoming 
ft mother. — May her first-born be none of her 
own sex, nor so like her, but he may resemble 
her Lwd as mucli as herself. — May she, that 
h^ always affected silence and retlredness, 
have the house filled with the noise and 
number of her children, and hereafter, of her 
grandchildren I and then may she arrive at 
that great curse so much declined by fiur 
Ladies — old age. — May she live to be very 
old, yet seem young, be told bo by her glass, 
and have no aches to inform her of the truth. 
'■And ichsn she shall appear to be TmrtaV* 
may her Lord not moumt for her, but go 
hand in hand with her to that place, where, 
we are told, 'there is neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage,' that, being there divorced, 
we may all have an interest in her again. My 
revenge being immortal, I wish all this may 
befal their posterity to the world's end, and 
afterwards. 

" To you, Madame, I wish all good things, 
and that this loss may be happily supplied by 
a more constant bedfellow of the other sex. 

" Madame, I humbly kiss your hands, and 
beg pardon for this trouble, from your Lady- 
ship's most humble servant, 

"E. WALLER." 

It is not unlikdy that Miss Waller, of 
Moriey, was ctdled " Dorothy," after the. 
Poet's " Saccharissa;" at all events there is a 
pl^DtJve tenderness, and a beauty of expres- 
sbn in this letter, which makes it worthy of 
r^^rd. 

Near the sepulclu« of Miss Waller, is one 
of a personage who, though of superior rank 
and form to the Poet's daughter, was by no 
means her equal in other respects, if the 
tradition handed down to me i>e correct. As 
the slab containing her memorial is a soft blue 
stone, and may hi a feiv years be ille^ble, in 
spit© of my cost and trouile to preserve it, I 
must here, reluctantly, fall into the book- 
making pi'actice of giving the epitaph at 
length. 

" Withm this Tomb lie the Remans of the 
Right Honourable Lady Loughborough, Wife 
of Alexander Lord Loughborough, Lord Ciiief 
Justice of the Conunon Pleas. She was the 



only Daughter of John Dawson, Esq., wsA his 
Wife EUzabeth. ^r Ladyship died the 14th 
of February, 1781, aged 36." 

But there are tombs in this Burial-gromid 
far more interesting than this. I mean the 
tombs of the ejected Ministers. Through my 
soUcitude, and at my expense, they also have 
been preserved, and wiU, I hope, at least be 
cared for by my posterity, should succeedmg 
generations have no better taste and senti- 
mente than oar villagers have at present. 

The first, and my favourite stone, is that 
over " Roljert Pickering, Master* of Arte, of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, and 
Preacher of the Gospel at Morley ; who 
accounted iiimself the meanest servant in the 
work of Jesus Christ," and departed ttus life 
October 11th, 1686. 

That the ejected Ministers did, unfeignedly, 
account themselves as servante, and account- 
able servante too, is manifest from the history 
of their lives ; and that such was the real 
sentiment of Robert Pickering, though a 
Master^ of Arts, and a man of talent, there 
can be no doubt. Humility is, in fact, one of 
the first fmits of reli^on, and this venerable 
man had long passed through the elements of 
a Christian education. His prindples and 
his "taste" were different — very different 
from that of those who talk about the 
" tasteless period of the Usurpation" 
and '* unshmy period of ths Qmmonufiallh." 
The high sounding titles of " Dominns Dens 
noster Papa-alter Deus in terra — Rex Regmn 
— Dominus Dominorum; or of William, by 
divine permission. Lord Archbishop, Primate 
of all England,' and Metropolitan," with 
their equipages, attendants, and other good 
tlungs, are peculiarly enchanting to sotne 
people ; but Robert Pickeriog, educated in 
another school, had long sat at the feet of 
his beloved master, " whose kingdom is not 
of this worid," and there had received those 
edifymg lessons which qualified him for his 
office. What wonder then, if he preferred 
to the foregoing, the artless, modest, and 
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captivating address of an vnskfwy, but great, 
apostle — " Peter, n servant of Jesus Clirist." 

The tombs nf Mr. PiekeHng and Mr. 
Baily, have, e^ndeutly, been put up abiiut t)ie 
same period, which I take to be about 16&9, 
or a little after ; foi- their very appearance, 
and the state of the times, antecedently, 
convince me that they could not have been 
erected according to their dates. 

The sepulchre of the next ejected Minister 
ie, for William Uawden, who died, as is there 
stated, 2Cth of August, 1099, in the eighty- 
eiglith year of his age. The text which his 
friends lia\-e inscribed over him i« — '■ Tlie 
righteous hath hope iu his death." I can 
gather no particulars of thi^ gentlemai) 
heyond what Dr. Calamy relates. 

" Mr. William Uawden," says he, " bom 
near Leeds. Upon the Five Mile Act, he 
went to Sherboni. and afterwards removed 
to Wakefield. He preached both at home 
aud abroad, as opportunity offered, and as 
long as his sight continued, but for the last 
^ht or nine years of his life it failed him. 
as was a sound, orthodox Divine, a great 
enemy to all vice— a aealnua promoter of 
what was good — of gieat magnanimity and 
resolution. In 1685, when the Duke of 
Monmouth was landed, he was sent prisoner 
to Hull, and thence conveyed to York (!fi.'*tle, 
where the Commissioners required he slionld 
be bound to his good behaviour, which he 
peremptorily refused, knowing no ui-cusion 
for it; but the matter was compromised, 
upon a friend's passing his word f(tr him. 
He was ejected from the Vicai-age of Broads- 
worth." This gentleman, I believe, officiated 
as a supply for the Dissenters at Moriey. 
He probably was not elected their Minister 
on account of his age, as he would be near 
seventy at Mr. Pickering's decease. 

Upon the tomb of the last of our ejected 
Ministers, is this inscription : — " Here resteth 
the body of Abraham Dawson, of Moriey, 
who departed this life, the 19th of November, 
1671, aged Gl." "Here also, was interred 
the body of the Rev. Mr. Josepli Dawson, 
Minister of the gospel at Moriey. and sou of 
the above-said, who finished his labonrs 
and entered on his rest June 26th, aged 
73, 1809," This interesting memorial — so 
closely connected with our history — was. for 
twenty years at least, buried about two feet 
und er ground, to make way for the slab of a 
^^ n of no consetjuence. and of a different 



character. It is unnecessary to say, by 
whom it was I'eplaced and restored. 

Here let me pause for the salte of those 
DLs-senters who love consistency, and not only 
know their own sentiments but those of their 
forefathers: in the seventeenth century espe- 
cially. 

On the sepulchres of two of the ejected 
Ministers, though University scholars, and 
epL^copally ordained, as well as on one who 
was, at least, their contemporary, it is wiitten 
thus^"Mr. Samuel Baily" — " Robert Picker- 
ing, Preacher of the Gospel" — '• Mr, William 
Ilawden" — aiid so forth ; but when we come 
t<) 1709 — and the Stone of the next gentle- 
man, it is '■ The Rev.* Mr, Joseph Dawson." 
Now, although I am quite sure Mr, Dawson 
was (like these other Ministers) as much 
worthy of the appellation " Reverend" as 
any peiwin of his times, and much more so 
than a multitude of people m ours ; yet I 
must own its introduction here is not, in my 
judgment, in good "ftMfe," This remark 
naturally draws me to relate a few particulars 
which are not known to every one. 

Ill the early ages of the Church, to say 
nothing of the highest orders of the Clergy, 
but to confine the remark to the generality, 
we find them little assuming in regard ta 
titles. — They generally bore the Christian 
name, as ■■ Augustine" — " James the Deacon" 
— " Laui'entius," and so forth. Afterwards, 
when they were designated by local residence, 
the same simplicity continued. It was iu 
these times " Robert de Rupibus" — "Henry 
de Vfdiibus" — "John de Veterijwnte" — 
■■ Thomas de Capella," &c. ; or it was Wil- 
liam de Terringhani, Clerk, or William, of 
Wyckhain. At length these Priests began 
to be called '■ .Sir." if not graduated — if 
otheiwise, '"Master;" and the former appel- 
lation I find common, from Sir Richd. Wich, 
Vicar of Hermetsworth. iu 1440, and burnt 
for heresy on Tower Hill, to Sir Thomas I 
Newman, Priest, who " bore the faggot for 
singing Mass with good ale" in 1537. The 
title of Doctor, was also assumed about the 
same times, and was certainly not unap- 
propriate t^i the office. But the Clergy, not 
content with titles suflfcient for Knights and 
Baronets, and the principal Gentry in the 
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land, niiist needs rise higher yet, and accord- 
ingly ive read of other api»Uationa such as 
" Reverend" — " Houoiirablp and Reverenit," 
&c. in after times. Titles, however, of all 
kinds, ^eem ■wonderfully to have increased 
from tlie rise of the Tudors to the fall of the 
Stuarts; or, to be more particular, from the 
time of his Highness the •' Defender of the 
Faith," to the decline of hia " most sacred 
Majesty" — the »ios/ re/ii/i'ous J and^rocioHs 
King" — Charles the 2iid. During the taste- 
leas period of the Ustirpati07t indeed, and 
unsheioy period of the Commonwealth, these 
concerns were iu low repute, and the dif- 
ference may be well accounted for, when we 
contrast with the others the men of these 
times — men whose ambition was altogether 
of a diffei'ent kind, and who sought the 
admiration of their country by deeds rather 
than by words. CromweU, especially, who 
knew mankind, detested clerical pride, and 
dcBpised the fooleries of the Romish Church 
as mnch as any man that ever lived, appears 
to have appUed his stupendous nihid to the 
restoring of Christianity to its primitive sim- 
plicity and purity ; and in spite of the cant 
and quaint phraseology which disgraces the 
age rather than the men, we must needs 
admire the uuostent-atious deportment of his 
Ministers, But, when the " Catholic" Charies 
was restored — when the Peerage was swelled 
in a most imprecedented and ludicrous* 
degree — when, among all sorts of titles and 
nicknames, the word " Reverend" was intro- 
duced; the apostates of Liberty and the 
cavaliers appeal' to have adopted it very 
nearly together. It was no longer Mr. 
Richard Baxter, Mr. Edwai-d Bowles, ur Mr. 
Jno. Flaveli but the Rev. Richard Baxter, 
the Rev. Edwd. Bowles, and the Rev, John 
PTavel. And if some of the other " Tiim- 
mers," such as Calamy, Bates, and Owen, 
did not assume it, their title of Doctor alone 
prevented. From this time the appellation 
has been so far extended, that it is now often 
applied to tradesmen, farmers, and mechanics. 
As the love of eminence and shew is a 
passion ever restless and importunate, so 
when it is encouraged, new demands will 
continually arise ; and accordingly, with tides 
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has grown up a fondness for clerical dress — 
finery and pomp.t Fine gowns, { organs, 
and pews, all proclaim our degenei^acy and 
gradual approach to that pageantry which 
was derived from Pagan Rome, m the early 
ages of the Church. It will be well, I some- 
times think, if matters go no farther : but 
when one beholds among one class of Dis- 
senters a Liturgy — with another, Coufessione 
of Faith — and over a third a conclave of 
Priests as absolute and arbitrary as is seen at 
Rome, there is certainly some cause of appre- 
hension. § 

To return to our Burial-ground, the stone 
next to that of Mr, Pickering is over one 
John Halliday, who died in 1G77 ; the next 
is for Mr. Baily "Minister of Morley and 
Topcliffe," who died December 8th, 1675; 
and the next that of Alice his wife, who on 
the 22ud of June, 1674, left him a widower, 
A little further North is a stone for Nehe- 
miah Wood, of Gildersome, who married 
Hannah, one of the daughters of Major 
Greatheed, and died the 26th of October, 
1707, his wife following him February 2 Dth, 
1752, aged eighty -three years. 

Passing near the Mausoleum of my family, 
I find that Henry Greatheed, of Gildersome, 
a son of the Major, died the .'ith of July, 
1718, aged 80; that Martha his wife, died 
the loth of August, 1722; that Elizabeth 
the wife of Matthew Scatchei-d, of Morley, 
died August the 25th, 1715, aged 84; that 
Jane the wife of Thomas Scatcherd their sou, 
died Septemlier 4th, 1691, and that Thouias 
died May 20th, 1700. 

Near this spot are the graves of the 
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Rejiier family, but the atones being uf recent 
date, I pass them by — one of John Scurr, of 
Kolbeck. who <iied May the 10th. 1(184, is 
worth notice. He was related to that Leonard 
Scan- mentioned by Calamy, and of whose 
mnrder and robbery in 1680, by Hoh-oyd, 
Littlewood, and others, a particular account 
may be found in Whitaker's Ijeeds. In 
what degree they were related, the in-esent 
head of the Scuit family, now residing at 
Ijiverpool. could not infonn me ; but only 
that the tradition is, respecting oin- John, 
that lie was killed by a fall from his horse. 

In this Burial-ground I find a stone for 
Susannah, wife of John Bainbridge, of 
'■ Bownes" (Roomes) who died the 8th of 
Febniaiy, 1(587, and which 1 mention just 
to shew that tliere were families thereabouta 
UO yeaif ago. It is manifest indeed from 
the ancient tmms and cottages which we see 
Hldrting the boi-ders of Famley AVckmI, or at 
no great distance therefrom, that from Oil- 
deraome, Roonies, Snittles, Cottingley, and 
Beeston, thei* were dwellings lunfr anterior 
to the Conspiracy. 

We next come to the tombs of flie Daw- 
sons. On ftne side the Minister lies John 
Dawson, Esq., the father of Lady Lough- 
boiTiugh, who died December 10th, 17G!!, 
aged 56. On the other side, lit's his father, 
who died Sepl«ml>er 2nd, 1741, aged 65; 
and his sister, Mi-s. Lydia Dawson, wlio died 
September 2nd, 1704, aged 57. On the 
South side of this stone, and inclosed with 
palisadoes like his daughter's tomh, lie the 
remains of Mra. Elizabeth Dawson, wife of 
the firat- mentioned John Dawson, who died 
November 5th, 1788, aged 77; and just by 
it, is a atone for Esther Crowther, wife of 
Joshua Ci-owther, and mother-in-law of 
Thomas Dawson. Who this Thomas was I 
am unable to make out, but he seems to have 
been a Trustee of the Chapel. On the side 
of Elizabeth's tomb, is a marble slab for 
" Ann, relict of John Dawson, gentleman, 
who died July 2nd, 1767, aged 89. — Lastly, 
there is a stone for •■ the Rev. Joseph Daw- 
son, of Rochdale, in Lancashire, who aceins 
to have lived at Morley, before his removal 
thither, and to have had two sons — namely, 
Samoel — who, died here, "July 23rd, IG'J6, 
aged 20 years and 9 months ; " and Thomas, 
bom December 13th, 1702, and deceased 
November 3rd, 1706, 

This account of the Dawsons is involved in 
an obscurity which I cannot dispel. It is 



certain that Abraliani was the father of 
Joseph, our Minister, and my belief is that 
Joseph, the Minister at Rochdale, was oie of 
the sons of our Joseph ; who, according to 
Dr. Calamy, " brought up four sons to the 
Ministry." Indeed I hai"e been credibly 
informed that this is the fact. John Dawson, 
the grandfather of Lady Loughborough, was, 
more probably, a son of Thomas Dawson, 
than of our old Minister ; but someway or 
other they were all related, and if I may be 
allowed to guess at their common ancestor, 
judging of them from their principles, I 
should say they were all descended fron±* 
" Abraham, the father of the faithful." 

Near these tombs lie the remains of that 
once learned and truly excellent man, Timothy 
Aired, of whom it is iiKorded that he was 
Pastor of the congregation at Morley, fifty- 
four years, and died .\ugust the 2lst, 1772, 
aged 88. In his latter days he resided with 
ills son (ieorge, at an ancient farm-hoose, 
near Ohni-well, at present occupied by Mr. 
Monis. 

At some distance N.E. of the last stone is a 
handsome one, curiously caiTed, '■ in memory 
oS Mr. Thomas Crai8ter,who died May 13th, 
1681, and of his son Thomas, the Trustee in 
1C87, who died March 6th, 1702, aged 48. 
'nieiB is a stone also for the Rev. Nathaniel 
Booth, of Gildei-some, who died April 3rd, 
175.1, aged 75. Of this Mr. Booth, an 
Anabaptist Mmistcr, 1 shall have occasion to 
speak hereafter. His grandson, the late 
Nathaniel Booth, gixx^r, &c., in (Jildei-sorae, 
it was iieliex'ed, was the proper heir to the 
title "Delamere," aud peradventure, might 
have preferred his claims, had not the ordinary 
accomimnyment been wanting, aud his own 
education not less bo. 

The next stone informs us that " William 
Robuck, of Moiley (the Tnistee in 1687), 
died September 17th, 1720, aged 63; and 
that RachacI, his wife, who died June 12th, 
1725, aged 07; and Harah, wife of John 
Dawson, of Topcliffe, who died February 8th, 
1 763, aged 79," were there inten'ed. 

Near the ashes of the Robuck family are 
flat slabs, for one Thomas Metcalf, of Morley, 
wiio died ui 1717; — another is for Mercy, 
wife of John Margerisson, of Drighlington, 
who died April 12lh, 1704, aged 63. Of this 
family I shall write a subsequent page. 



The last tomb which I shall notice, but not 
the least sacred in my esteem, is that of the 
truly Reverend Thomas Morgan, of whom it 
is i-ecorded that he died July 2nd, 1799, aged 
80 years, " after having faithfully discharged 
the office of Pastor here, from October 23rd, 
1763, to September 28th, 1734, when it 
pleased God to suffer his powers of speech 
and active usefulness, to be destroyed by a 
paralytic stroke." 

Having now got through the only un- 
pleasant part of my task — the irksome 
drudgery of commemorating the principal 
inteiineuts in the Burial-ground, and having, 
witb studied care, abridged the uiscrii>tiona on 
the oldest and most memorable stones, the 
reader will, perhaps, have the good nature to 
indulge me In making a few remarks. 

It was once ray wish to redeem, accoi'ding 
to my ability, and the extent of my influence, 
a national disgrace, by making this Chapel- 
yaid fit for the eye of a stranger, and not 
■unpleasant to our villagers — and, for this 
purpose, I have expended money in planting 
trees, and fixing paliaadoes at the Noi-them 
and Western skirts. The small extent of our 
Buiial-ground forbids the thought of further 
improvement, and a still greater obstacle is, 
the circirmstance of Morley being a niauufac- 
turing village. Were it otherwiMe. something 
beyond a mere approtich to decency might be 
attemflted. 

It is imixiasible to hear or I'ead of the 
Burial-grounds in Fi-ance, es|»ecially that of 
Pere la Chaise, near Paris, wiihout feeling 
that we are, as a nation, some centuries 
behindhand with our neighbours, in exhibiting 
a tasteful and proper respect for the memoij 
of departed friends. There the weeping willow 
or the lam-el, the laburnum or the bay, com- 
mixed with vernal and perennial flowers, not 
only decorate the graves t of the deceased, 
and denote, partially, their quality, sex, and 
character, but are beautifully emblematic of a 
" perpetual spring," and an unfading immor- 
tality. Compared with spots like these how 
cold, and desolate, and liorrid, m the aspect 
of our Chmxih-yards in England! presenting 
little to the view beyond the lumber and dis- 
order of a stone quarry, Witliout verdure to 
relieve the eye — without beauty to captivate 
the fancy — and, often, without a sentiment to 
alTect the heart, ^ 

drauad by surviiing relatives wilb fioweis. Gestkmiui'i 



Judge, then, reader, of the regret with 
which I view a place, consecrated by many 
recollectJons, yet for which no regard, even 
a!< it respects decency, is preserved. Often 
have I suggested the propriety of stopping 
up of footpaths — of preventing the demolition 
of graves by cows and horses, and of the 
walls and tombs by animals more brutish still 
than these. — Often have I not only remon- 
strated, but have caused to be removed, the 
nuisances whereby the walls and tombs are 
blackened and defiled, but all in vain ! Every 
thought of the departed being absorbed in a 
regard for trade— in a mercenary calculation 
of " profit and loss." I have in this, as in 
more useful endeavours, been unsuppoiied. 
Henceforth, therefore, I shall remain passi\-e 
— for "what can an individual do against a 
camp ?" 

On the South side of Moriey Chapel, and 
neariy in the centre of the Burial-ground, is 
the base of a column, with pait of the shaft 
in its socket, of what our oldest people have, 
fi'om my boyish days, assured me was for- 
merly a sun-dial. In spite, however, of this 
their united assurance, as none of them pre- 
tended to have seen this di(d, or anything 
more than a part of the shaft, I am compelled 
to believe that an ancient Church-yard Cross 
once appeared upon this base. My reasons 
are as follows : — 

It seems very doubtful whether any i^ersou 
in Mr, Alred's time (and he came here in 
1709) ever saw this Dial. So that the 
account of there having been one is quit« 
traditionaiy. Supposing, however, that there 
was a Dial belonging to the Chapel, this must 
have been erected nearly a centuiy and a 
half ago. 

Now a real antiquary only allows tradi- 
tionary rumour to inclme his belief where 
"better evidence is wanting. — Where the sub- 
ject engages his fancy, he will " pink " at it 
and pry into it with the curiosity, ardour, and 
perseverance which characterized the vener- 
able Hutton, of Birmingham. 

Dials are s^d to have been constructed in 
558, and the first* to have been erected in 
liome three hundred and eight years before 
Christ. Unless a captious and foolish objec- 
tion be admitted in respect of huge pillm^, 
wliich vrere an horolo^um of the ancients. 
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vertical dials, and Ihese only, appear to have 
been in use down to, comparatively, modem 
times — such, at least according to the extent 
of my reading and observation, appears the 
fact; for, from the ciiriottR Saxon Dial at 
Kirkdale, in Rydale, down to tbose ordinary 
vertical Dials on our neighbouring Churclies, 
I have not met with one instance of a very 
ancient horizontal one in our Church -yai-ds. 
Nay, m all that voluminous and vabiable 
work — the Oenlleman's Magazine — I can find 
nothing but vertical dials upon nnr Churches. t 
I am not therefore, to be told that if a Dial 
were put up here iu the seventeenth centujy 
it would be an korizonfal one, when all our 
CI lurch -yards declare the contraiy. 

Such is the evidence agamst the tradi- 
tionary account of a Dial. Now then for the 
evidence in favour of a Cross^ — preparatory to 
which, however, I beg to be indulged witli a 
few preliminaries. 

After the introduction of Christianity in our 
Island, although Churches were not immedi- 
ately erected on the site of memorable events, 
Crosses were, as Dr. Whitaker obser^-es, " of 
this," says he, " we have a meiuorable 
instance in the case of King Oswald, and 
where there were Cixjsses, we have authority 
for flaying, the Clergy and iieoplo assembled 
for purposes of devotion, and even celebration 
of the Holy Conununion." 

There seeraa to be no doubt tbat the 
Christian Clergy preached at. tliese Cms-es 
liefore Churches were erected, and al'tfi wanl.'', 
upon the consecration of a Churcii, it seems 
to have been a custom to erect a Cniss in the 
centre of the Church-yard, or to plant a Yew 
Tree, or, perhaps, to do both. Indeed, it wai 
by seeing an ancient Yew Tree i]i the Burial- 
ground of Old White Chapel, that Archbishop 
Sharp knew it to be consecrated ground, and 
refill, of course, to consecrate it afresh.f 

These Crosses in Church -yards, iu after- 
times were so multiplied, that we often find 
them, or traces of tliem, in various parts of 
the Burial-gTounda. § — Yes ! even on tlie 
North and North East sides of our Churches || 
— (a curious fact, and one which I must beg 
the reader to beai- in memory) — generally, 

i Nlcholi's LeiCBStetshlra— Saltby and ijodebj Cburehts. 
AnitUDOlogia, tol. 1, p»ge 150, 

1 Whitaker'i Lewin, voL 2, p. 24a. 
i Craven, p. 204. Stowe'i Annala, p. 8S, &c. 
II Ltmd'i ComwaU, In M. B. voL 3. 
voL U, p. li^ Gentleman's Maguine 
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These later Crosses, no doubt, from their 
very position, were " principally designed to 
inspire reverence " — " to put the mind into a 
projjer frame, preparatory to entering the 
sacred Edilicc." According to all that I caii 
learn on this amusing subject they were 
larger, higher, and more highly finished than 
the m«tre ancient central Cross ; indeed, it is 
natural to believe that tbey would be so, 
when we consider the different times and 
different motives which gave them birth. 

Although every class of Crosses is of high 
antiquity, I am inclined to think, that among 
those which pertain to our ecclesiastical 
Mtnictui'e«, the Crass in the centre of the 
Church-yard is most ancient. They seem to 
have been far more rude, plain, and low, than 
those beautiful Crosses which sprang up in 
times when architecture had attained its 
meridian, and sculpture was advanced. We 
have seldom given us the height of these 
Crosses, but from what I have gathered, they 
seem to have varied from eight to ten H or 
twelve feet above the sui'face. Unquestion- 
ably we should have Imown much more about 
them but for those infamous oi-ders which 
issued soon after the " Reformation," com- 
manding that all images of t!ie Ti'imty, in 
;^laas windows and other jilacc'^ of the 
Church, should be put nut .ind i'\tii('jiiished, 
liigcihpr with Ike ^' Sliiiii <' ' >' ,ijie- 

ijardej' — Biiongii, liii\i' 'U^fy 

me, that at Moiley ili ''jh^s, 

though, probably, nl [In | ' n- ] i.t<l ' 

The bat« of thn stimture is neaily four 
feet square — the shaft lus been about mne 
inches in dianiLtei an 1 the stone remaining 
is of a kind widely different from iny in the 
neighbouilRfd i it I imagine any place 
nearer than Hi"unley It I's a kmd of sand- 
stone grit, similar to that of the loffin lately 
found at Middletou (of which hereafter) ; 
this is aiiothei circumotani'e w hicli argues 
against the supposition of a Dial, and in 
favour of a Croi'i 

These, and other beiutiful Church-yard 
Crosses, of which alas' there are but few 
remaining, were prmcipally demolished, as all 
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antiquaries know, during the Tudoi-* reigns. 
Not many were destroyed, aa I believe, 
during the Civil War, aiid by those who were 
'the most opposed to Fapd superstitions ; I 
mean by the Republican pwlj, whose modera- 
tion and forbearance in this, as in other 
respects, deserves more commendation than 
it has met with. 

Yet, not only under the Stuarts and the 
Tudors, have all kinds of Crosses disappeared, 
but even recent times afford instances of what 
ignorance and brutality, as well as fanaticism, 
can accompliah in this inspect. " The tall 
and shapely Cross," says Dr. Whitakei', 
'• which stood in the Church-yard, at Burnley, 
with a crucifix in relief upon it, was destroyed 
by a drunken rabble, hired for the purpose a 
few yeai-a ago."t What further havoc has 
been made, many antiquarian works testify ; 
indeed no longer since than last autumn, ou 
a short excursion to the Lakes, I myself 
observed a new shaft and Diid erected on the 
base of one ancient Cross, and a lamp-iron 
upon anotiier.J 

Aa innumerable instances might be adduced 
to shew that Crosses aa weU its Fonts and 
other ecclesiastical appui-tenances have been 
put to uses very different to their original 
one; so, it ia possible that wlieu horizontal 
Dials became common, the Head of the Ci'oss 
might give ivay to the Gnomon and Dial 
plat€ ;§ but if so, the aubstitutioji must have 
been made for the purpose of regulating our 
Chapel clock. But here again I find a cir- 
ciimatanre of some, though not great weight 
in the argmnent agwust a Dial ; for the clock 
is undoubtedly very old — a century and a 
half at least — on which account there was the 
less necessity for any other chranometer, 
especially in a village so near to Leeds; 
besides, I again question whether the hori- 
zontal Dial would be then constracffid. 

There is one thing observable in our Chapel- 
yard, in common with most other places of 
sepulture which has engaged my attention, 
and excited my curiosity, from myveiy child- 
hood i but neither from any book, or from any 
person, have I been able to acquire such 

■ See WliarLon's Life of Tolie, n.iS, orGflntLem&n's Ms^i- 
line, for 17B!I, p. S37, note. Ttlcholli's L«iugUnhire, Yol. 1. 
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information aa would give me satisfaction 
respecting it; — I mean the non-interment, or 
unfrequent interment, on the Nort/i sides of 
our sacred structures. 

The only suggeation upon this subject, 
which has ever reached me, and is worth 
notice,|| may be found in the fourteenth 
volume of the Archteologia, page o2 ; but, in 
my opinion, it only accounts in part for a 
superstition, or a prejudice, which seems 
wrapt iu impenetrable mystery ; — however, I 
will give his solution in the very words of the 
writer : — 

" The potrions of Church -yards," says this 
Gentleman, " lying towards the South, East, 
and West, are by the inhabitants of these 
neighbourhoods, and by those, I beUeve, of 
other places, held in superior veneration, 
'beiug still emphatically and exclusively called 
' the sanctuarf/,'% Opinions are, perhaps, 
never generally established without some 
basis. — Whencesoever this prejudice arose it 
is now become traditionary among the lower 
ranks of people, and it is indeed so strong, 
that if, in my contiguous parish of Winterton, 
I were, on any occasion, to urge a pariahioner 
to inter a deceased relative ou the Norifi aide 
of the Church, he would answer me with 
some expression of surpsiae, if not of offence 
— ' Mo, Sir, it is not in the sanctuary.' Hence 
happens it that there are scarcely any graves 
visible in that portion of most of our Church- 
yards, except in towna, or m some very 
populous villages, where necessity may have 
overcome choice, or the sanctuary, for obvions 
reasons, has been extended quite round the 
Ciiurch ;•" or where, from peculiarity of situ- 
ation, the principal approach and entrance 
into it have always been on that side." 

Now, before I endeavour to elucidate the 
subject, I have a few remarks to make upon 
this statement, and in the face of it, and 
although I am well aware that it is expressly 
declared " Ecclesiarum Sanctuaria qure popu- 
lariter Cajmeteria Nominautur ;" yet, I am 
clearly of opinion, the North sides of these 
Church-yards wen sanctuary ground, whether 
they were buried in or not. 

When our Burial-grounds were fonaed in 

11 Eimpt ODS whioh Kp^n in ttie Gentlemui'i Unguuie. 
ToL Bl, p«rt 2, pEga -IVi. 
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early times, their boundaries were fixed — the 
rite of consecration took place, A Cross, or 
a Yew Tree, sis before -mentioned, was jjlanted 
in the centre, and then, or in aft«r times, a 
Church was built upon the spot. ft Hut the 
whole of the ground was consecrated, and, 
heing so, it was sanctuary. Nor could it make 
any difference if the consecration took ])lace 
after tbe building of the Church — ^the whole 
of the inclosure, Church and all, would be 
considered, as it is now-a-days, consecrated, 
and, being conseciated, it became as a neces- 
sary consequence, sanctuary, the right to 
which, as Dr, Pegge states, was confined to 
" such Churehes as were consecrated." 

But to shew, more cleaily, that the idea is 
erroneous of the ground on the North sides of 
Churches being not sanctuary — or in other 
words, miconsecrated giwund, 1 shall adduce 
the following proofs: — First, "The house, 
and even the court-yard of the Priest were 
plac8Bofsanctuary,Jfprovided, that they stood 
upon the demesnes of the Church." And, 
secondly, it is laid down, that "within the 
-walls of the Chuich-yard the fugitive was 
protected, because it was consecrated ground." 
Now, will it be believed, that the North niJe 
of the Church-yard way not sanctuary, when 
even the house and court-yard of the Priest, 
"being part: demesnes, were sanctuary? 

Another clear and convincing circumstance 
is this — a Cross, or the remains of one, is not 
unfreqiiently found on the North sides of our 
Churches — (as I mentioned in a preceding 
page) — they were sometimes called " pardon 
Crosses," and an ancient MS. informs us 
with reference to this class — " Qwersoever a 
Cross siandith. ther is forgivemss of pat/ne."' 
If then, the sanctuary -man, flying from the 
grasp of justice, had reached a monument so 
situated, the readerwill, perhaps, believe with 
J, that a Priest upon the spot might, with 
perfect consistency, have addressed the pur- 
■ in some such language as this — " Take 
% shoe from off thy foot, for behold ! the 
p&cton which ikou standeat, is holy ground." 
Having now, as briefly as possible, shewn 
I that the popular notion upon this subject is 
I fonnded in error, in some counties ; I proceed 
I to remaric, that it does not account for the 
ndicee, or rather the dislike, still remain- 
ing amongst Dissenters. 



Whatever foolish and superstitious notions 
the first Separatists from Rome — (the self- 
styled Reformers) — might retain as to conse- 
crated ground, or other things, the early 
Puritans, and, more especially, their successors 
utterly discarded them. So little had they f 
to do indeed with sanctuary, and so little 
cared they about sanctuary ground, that, had 
there been no other reason for their not bury- 
ing on the North side of our Chapel, than the 
one before-mentioned, I am persuaded we 
should have found the greatest numbei' of 
graves on this very side. 

fiOt us try then, whether a more consistent 
hypothesis than the one adverted to, may not 
be substituted. One, which shall account for 
the common feeling and usage amongst 
Catholics, Protestants, and Protestant Dis- 
senters. This, however, will require a short 
history, as amusing, I trust, as it is airious, 
and which will shew every one, but the true 
antiquary, what absurd notions are generally 
prevailing, as to the manners, habits, and 
feelings of our ancestors, in remote ages. 

At the first erection of Churches, no places, 
either In or about them, were allotted for 
the intennent of the dead, but were 
appointed for that purpose, apart.J In 
the seventh centmy, it began to be a custom 
to bury in Churches, In cities, however, we 
are told by Stowe,§ " the Englishmen buried 
not until the time of Cuthbert, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who procured of the Pope, that 
in them, should he appomted Church-yards ; 
for Honorious, when he divided his province 
into parishes, appointed not to them. Church- 
yards for burial." But, for mauy years after 
this time, burial was only allowed in th« 
atrium and poi'ticos, or entrance into Churches 
— from thern, it came into the body of the 
Church — next into the chancel, and lastly, 
under the altar. When it took place in the 
Church-yard, it was, I apprehend, chiefly on 
the South and East sides, and not at all on 
the North, for reasons which will be seen 
presently. Now, so far were people, generally, 
from entertaining those fine sentiments and 
feelings about Consecrated-ground — " Sanc- 
tuary-ground." or Burial-ground, which is 
commonly inculcated and believed, that as far 
as I can see, they profaned and polluted it in 
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every kind of way,* and this too, was done 
by all classes. 

As to the Church, the choir only, was at 
first set apart for divine service, and for ages, 
was ccjnsidered the only part of the structure 
particidarly sacred — the nave or body, as Mr. 
Fosbroke tells us, was the " Exchangef of 
the parish." Here people assembled to per- 
form their fooleries, or to practise their 
rogueries, very frequently. Even, in the 
Metropolitan Church, in Richard the 2nd's 
days, " filth was suffered to accumulate about 
the doors and in the cemeteries — the beautiful 
windows and images were injured by stones 
and arrows, aimed at the daws and pigeons 
that made their nests or roosted about the 
building, and they played at fives, loth tvithin 
and without the Church*'^ From Ellis's 
Letters, also, it appears that in this part of 
the Church, people bought, and sold, and 
trafficked, and played at ball. 

Such enormities as these, and worse, un- 
doubtedly, were committed, in the Church of 
St. Paul's at least as early as 1371 ; for in 
that year we find Edward the 3rd complaining 
to the Bishop of the many abuses practised in 
his Cathedral, " ivith his connivance." " He 
tells him that the refectory of the canons 
was become the eating-place and office of 
mechanics, and the lurking-place and re- 
ceptacle of whoremongers ; and he alludes to 
other indecencies which royal delicacy," as 
he says, " forbade him to particularize." 

To how late a period such improprieties 
extended, may be imagined from what Mr. 
Carter tells us of an ancient picture, who 
remarks that, when it was drawn, the interior 
of the Church must have been " the common 
resort for idlers ff — a convenient place for 
assignations, and a kind of mart wherein 
commercial transactions were carried on." I 
conclude with briefly remarking further upon 
the Churches, that we are assured their 
porches were often " Books-shops after the 
Reformation." 

Now then, as to Ohmxh-yards, so early as 

II " Adhuc prohibemus ne Chorese vel turpes et inhonesti 
Ludi qui at lasciviam invitent fiant Csemeteriis," &c. See 
notea to Archasol. vol. 12, p. 20. 

If See Gentleman's Magazine, 1817, p. 15. 

** For these offences, Bra^book, Bishop of London, 
threatens the offenders with pain of the greater excommuni- 
cation, by bell ringing— candle lighting, and elevation of the 
Cross. See ElUs's Letters. Till very lately, fives were played 
in the Burial-ground of East Harptree, Somersetshire. See 
also, Lyson's M. B. vol. 3, p. 86, and note. 

tt See Dugdale's History of St. Paul's Cathedral, p. about 
106, where he gives an extract from a rare Tract, entitled, 
** Westminster's Speech to London, 4to, 1697." Strypt's 
AjwaJs of the Eeform»tioo, vol 1, p. 261. 



Edward the Ist's reign, in consequence of the 
robberies, homicides, and fornications there 
committed, St. Paul's Church-yard was 
'^ walled round with fitting gates and pos- 
tums ;" and, as to other Church-yards, I 
find them used for the commonest and vilest 
purposes before, and long after the Reforma- 
tion. — ^Here people met on more occasions 
than can now be mentioned. — ^Here fairs were 
held* on the day of the dedication of the 
Church. — Here people feasted, and sported, 
and revelled after service. In these ^^ Burial- 
grounds^^ stages were erected, " Miracle 
Plays" were acted, the ornaments of the 
Church were borrowed to decorate the theatre 
— the women thronged from all quarters, and 
the day was concluded by wi-estHng, tilting, 
and dances. — Here, lastly, malefactors were 
punished,! and not unfrequently executed ;{ 
and here too, lotteries were drawn, and that 
not on the North only, but on the South side 
of the Church. 

Having picked up with some industry, and 
not, as the antiquary will believe, without 
much reading, these and such other "curiosi- 
ties " (as the present volume will discover,) 
I feel myself competent, with such data, to 
give an opinion upon a difficult question like 
the one proposed, but shall be very grateful 
to be set right if I am in error. 

My conjecture then is, that our rude 
ancestors, in the Plantagenet and Tudor 
reigns, did not abstain from interring the 
dead on the North sides of our Churches 
from any thoughts about consecrated ground, 
but because this groimd was wanted, and 
was used, for very different purposes — ^for 
fairs§ or wakes, till they were removed hence 
by virtue of the Statute of Winchester, 13th 
Edward 1st; and for sports, plays, feasting 
and other things, probably to the end of the 
sixteenth century. Such being the case, when 
these were discontinued in the rigid days of 
the Puritans — ^population being comparativdy 
small — Burial-grounds being comparatively 
extensive, and land of little value — families 

* Fosbroke, vol. 1, p. 889. Archseol, voL 13, p. 288. 
t Stowe, 971, 1130, 1271, 1M9. lyson's Bedfordshire, p. 76. 

: Stowe, 1208. Lyson's, vol. 1, p. 248. 
§ On very respectable authority I can state thftt down to the 
present times, a large fair has been held oh the Nortii side of 
St. James' Church, Bristol, and actuidly in the ChorcbhyaMI. 
See also, Bibl. Topog. 9, p. 1886. 

Since this part of my book was written, I have met with 
the following extract, said to be found in Coetos's Beediiur. 
p. 214 :- 

" Receypt— Item &eo. at the iJkjvt tor a standjng in the 
Church Porch, iiijd."— Gentleman's Ha^^e, vol W, y$xi 2, 
p. 298. 
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too, having all their kindred interred on the 
other sides of the Church, and no room being 
wanted for, perhaps, a centiiiy ; what wonder 
if eiToneoud and sujierstitioua nutJoMa grew 
I up ? What wonder if a people— visioiiaiy, 
fanciful, and credulous, and unable to account 
for exiatiug appearances, should, on that very 
account, be averse to buiial on the /forf^ 
tide? 

I shall conclude the subject with a few 
corroborating facts, leaving it to the reader 
to multiply them by such aa may ort^ur to his 
recollection. 

The inhabitants of Walton, uear Wakefield, 
commonly inter their dead at the neighbour- 
ing Church of Sandal, The niad which, for 
this purpose, has been travelled from time 
immemorial, and which is most dii^ect to tlmt 
Church, lies over a field of Sir William 
Rlkington's, at present farmed by a Mr. 
Scholefield ; but the best road is the highway, 
round a comer of this lield, and but a few 
yards about. Will it be believed these good 
people will not (perhaps cannot) be iiiduced 
to carry the dead along this road, but insist 
on going through grass, or peradventui-o, a 
com crop, merely becaaae the way tlirfiiigh 
the field is the " corpse gate " — the aafei' rtiad, 
peradventure, to heaven II! I mention thL-^ 
as a curiouB relic of ancient superstitions, 
which has survived llie eighteenth century. 

Fifty yeare ago there was not one gi'ave 
on the North side of Lightclifle Chapel, near 
Halifax, and the first person buried there was 
a woman who destroyed herself. The same 
thing may be said, with truth, as to Morley 
and many other placeaj] — the ground was 
never opened but for such [x^rscuis ; iii fact, 
on the West side there were but few intfiv- 
ments here, until of late years. 

The fields on the North Ea.st side of our 
Burial-ground are called the " Chapel flats," 
like those of St. Lawrence, in the Manor of 
Twiston, mentioned by Dr. Whitaker-f Some 
coins of Charles the 1st (in my ]>nsseHsiou} 
have been found in their banks ; and 1 hare 
little doubt that here, and on the North side 
of the Chapel, the villaf!;« wake, sports, and 
pastimes were enjoyed down to the times of 
the Commonwealth, or of James tlic 1st. 

Before I conclude my ac<«mit of tiifi Old 
Chapel, I am desirous, fur the honuiii- of my 
subject, just to mention, tliat in IMI.'i, «\- 



thereabouts, we were favoured by a visit 
from the late Mr. Hey, of Leeds — the moat 
celebrated surgeon and anatomist, in this pait 
of the kingdom at least ; who, in that true 
spirit of Christian charity which marked his 
coui-se, especially in the decline of life, pre- 
sided at a Bible Society Meeting, at the 
Chapel, and addressed a crowded auditoiy. 
The sight nf a venerable gentleman, of his 
profe.-isiunal eminence, and in whom there 
w:as such a I'are and splendid union of all 
those virtues and attainments which ennoble 
the man — are a blessing to society, and reflect 
lustre upon the cnuntiy*" — advocating the 
cause of religion, and expatiating on the duty 
of brotherly love (which was his theme) has 
left an uidelible impression upon my mind. — 
His voice, indeed, was feeble, and there was 
little of animation in liJs delivery; but the 
defects were amply compensated by the 
warmth, the solidity, and elegance of his 
remarks — by the modesty, tbe mildness, and 
nnaffected form of his address. The loss of 
such a man to six;iety cannot fail to be 
regarded by &vqty reflecting mind as a real 
calamity, in mure respects than one. 

Morley ootituiiifl within its towuship two 
thousand tlnee huudied acres of freehold land, 
of which about one thousand six hundred 
belong to the Earl of Dartmouth, the Lord of 
the Manor. It ia happy for the population, 
generally, that they do so belong. I shall 
only add tliat for his munificence to our poor, 
ill 1H19 especially, it behoves us all to be 
peculiarly grateful. 

For the sake of my readei-s of the more 
inquisitive, if not iiitelligent class, I think 
proper, in this place, to enter into a disserta- 
tion of a ratliei* extraordmary kind. Should 
any one be di.s|H)sed to censur* it, as fanciful, 
let him rememiier that what pleases our own 
fancies we naturally ima^ie may please 
uthera. 

The rearler will recollect the extract from 
Domesday, in a former page. " In Morley, 
Dwisian hnl I mx mrrumles of land, sitly'ect to 
laxes ; and "llwr six camicales may be there, 
whk-li Ilhtii has, but timf are waste. There 
is a Cin."JirH— A Native Wood, one mils 
tony ami one lirotiil — in the time of Edward the 
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Confessor J valued at forty shillings'^ Now, 
s<jme i^eople may be a little cuiious to discover 
the site of this wood, and may thank me for 
giving them some insight as to this particular. 

As to being able acicurately to define the 
bomidaries of this wood, after a lapse of seven 
centuries, it would be preposterous to think 
of such a thing; but if I do not deceive 
myself, we have some data for determining its 
extent on the South and Kast sides. 

To set forth this matter as I should wish, 
I must once moit3 present an extract of 
importance. VV^lien ((uoted lieretofore, it was 
only presented in pait. 

"In the Compiler book of Noj^tel," says 
Dr. Whi taker, fo. 314, '' is a jx^rambulation 
of this Parish (/. e. Batley). The Tillage of 
Courlewell, says this Book, is situated within 
the limits of the Churcli of J^ateley. Secondly, 
the boimdary of the Parishes of Ivceds and 
Batley is described to Ix) a cei-tahi Rivei\ 
descending l)et ween the Wood of Farnley and 
the Wood of Gildeis, as far as tlie Hospital 
of Beston. Item, another River on the South, 
descending between the AVood of Middleton 
and the Essart of 31 or ley ^ as far as the afore- 
said Hospital of Beston, is also the Boundary 
of the aforesaid Parishes." 

Here then, we have expivss mention made 
of three distinct and separate woods being in 
this vicinity four centuries ago, besides an 
Essart ; and here, by tlie mention made of 
the hospital of Beeston, we are enabled to 
discover that the river on the South, is not, 
in fact, the one above Moile3% ^^ wliicli 
IlolUno^shed wiites, and which is reallv on 
the Soutli, but ^"that wliicli conieth iVoni 
^Domingley'" (Dunainyley). Now it is 
very material to be correct ui this, as will 
presently appear. 

An '^ Assart" is a piece of wood land 
broken up and cultivated. " The woi'd 
'Assartum,'" says Jacob in his Law Dic- 
tionary, "is, by Spelman, derived from 
exertum, to pull up by the roots, for some- 
times 'tis written Esseit ; and Fleta tells us 
'Assartum est quod redactum est ad 
culturam.' " The best dissertation, however, 
upon this word is in the fifth volume of the 
Archaaologia, p. 215. " Xewland," says 
Watson, in his History of Halifax, " is men- 
tioned by the name of an Assart, 34th 
Edward 3ixl. And again," says he, '^ I have 
a copy of a Deed whereby William de Osseste 
(Ossett) grants an Assart in Linley, to Henry 
ch Sacrafonte. of Stalnhwcl. " 



Four or five centuries ago, therefore, it 
seems, there was land in cultivation (arable, 
meadow, and pastm^e, probably) where, then- . 
tofore, there had been a wood; and this 
ground, so cultivated, or, in one word, this 
** Assartj'^wsLa situate between Morley and 
the rivulet ninning at the bottom of Middleton 
Wood, down to the skirts of the hospital of 
Beeston. Now, then, let us come to Domes- 
day admeasurement — " There is a Church — a 
native wood, one mile long and one broad" 
Let us also remember that the Church (situate 
where it now is) is described as being in 
Morley Wood, in another part of Domesday 
book ; and then let us consider the distance 
between the Church and the rivulet on the 
Middleton side (as near a mile as fnay be). 
When we have so far advanced, methinks 
there will be little difficulty in solving a 
curious problem pretty accurately. At all 
events my conjecture, founded on the pre- 
mises, on the aspect of the country, and 
nature of the climate is, that although the 
Church, and perhaps village of Morley, were 
within its wood, yet, that this wood chiefly 
laid at the North and North East sides of 
them both. 

Hollingshed, in his descriptien of the coui'se 
of the River Aire and its tributary streams, 
])i*oceeds thus : — " Hence," says he, ••' the 
Aire goeth to Rishforth Hall, and so on to 
Bungley, where it taketh a ryll from Den- 
holme Paik to Shipeley, and there crossing 
another from Thorneton, Leventhorpe, and 
Bradford, it goeth to Calverley, tp Christall, 
and so to Lcedes ; where one water runneth 
thereinto by North from Mettle wood," (Mean- 
Wv)od or Weetwood side, I presume) " and two 
other by South, in one chanell ; whereof the 
first hath two armes, of which the one cometh * 
by Pudsey Chapell, the other from Adwalton, 
their confluence being made above Pameley 
Hall. The other likewise hath two heades, 
whereof one is above Morley, and the other 
cometh from DomingUy, and meeting with 
the first, not far South of Leeds, they beth 
fall into the Aire." 

It is not easy to deteimine which of the 
two becks, rills, or rivulets, is here spoken of 
by HoUingshead — whether that which flows 
through the present village of Moriey, faavmg 
in its line the '' Gore* Wells," — or that which 
is really '' abovp," or on the South side of the 

* Gore signifies "the lowest part" of a place. "This," 
safs a writer in the Arcsoologia, toI. 17, p. 148, "is one of 
those words which occur in every oonntrj from th« Gtengw to 

the Shannon." 



village; — the high antiquity aud geuerality 
of the worf " Gore," and this also being the 
fitmnger' stream, would ilmde tim f|iioRtion 
were there not stronger evidence nn tlie otiier 
Bide. 

Ill the earliest times lands were divided 
(according tii the mixle in wliich they were 
estimated or measured) into " ten-a bovatit" 
(oxgaiig land) and "terra mdata" (i-ode 
land). Tho first of these was aucient inclosure, 
which having been fr{)m time immeiucirial under 
the plough, was measured by the ([uantlty 
which one ox (of which there weiv cij^^il in k 
camca) could plough in one soaMtn. Tho 
second was land lately reclaimed or tlirown 
into cultivation, and wJiich may be [H'ovod to 
have beeu aynoiiymcu's with ' Asiart • 

To apply this to the subject before na, 
there is, on the South ^ide nf this latter 
rivulet, extending along the road acrosa our 
Upper Common (newly inclosed) and on the 
East side thereof extending ton ards Tc pcliiTe 
Moor, a large tnu t of land called the Hods 
— evidenlli/ redps or roods which till \fr\ 
lately, was almost auimimded h\ anciLi t 
waste. There la al") in thia ttact stretohmg 
from Morley t((\\aid'i Mi Idlt t in ^ ood Home 
land lately called the 1 \ 1 Now here 
we have, in my } in i skiit g all along 
the bottom of Topcllf^e M x the Soiitheni 
side of our Ancient ^ Jod 

Such are the thfughts \vl cli strike mj 
mind very forcibly and for suggesting which 
now that our Uppei Common is gone an i 
Topcliffe Moor incl sing the anti [ laiy f 
future days will respect my name It how 
ever, any one should jue^ti n the etymology 
Ufit-mentioned itwiil perhi] s tiike hnu that 
in all probability tl e nJ i i ides wei-e 
called from tw i m le incient Ciossei 
having anciently stt jd at the entiauce of t>e 
village on the South side i\l ich is soraewhit 
countenanced by tht fa t of Stuinj (.rri<( 
being very neai the sp it If the<!e Crosses 
were of the same Uti s tl it the> unques 
tionably were I ui iir\ I ind \\ ere set 

up to define the 1 1 1 1 I t \iiihip ii 1 

tiiose of West \ Islev r W x Ikirk I it 
they were, more pr babU f the cla..s w! cb 
I would denommate -"i t u-j — Inghwaj oi 
procession Crosses (If '-t p < i s I shall 
write hereafter 



I caiiiiOt conclude tiie curious subject of our 
ancient Natii'e Wood, " 1 ieng long, et 1 late," 
without shewing to the reader what a district 
of foreits this must formerly have been. The 
very name of a wood, about half a mile North 
West of us, partly proves this. It is called 
" Dfan " W(M, and the smaller copses now 
called " Clublied Oaks," " Clark Springs," 
and '■ Daffil Wood," which, no doubt, were a. 
part of it when it stretched itself West and 
East ilr>wn t^i the hospital of Beeston, may 
well coiiviiico any one, that on the North aide 
of tho Leeds and Etiand rood, and beyond 
Mi.iiJey, there was a continued chain of forests 
in the "(tklen times." Dean is a won! which 
comes from arden or ardean — a word which 
the fraulB and Bntons u«ed for a wood • and 
accordingly we find one m Gloucestershire 
ciltel Dean firest mostly destroyed now, 
hut once so daik thick and dangerous, and 
its u habitants so barbanni^ and temble that 
an act f pailiamtnt was liecouie necessary 
111 fleniy the Ctha reign to restram their 

iitnges And here, by the way to complete 

t! c I irture I would just state that the road 

f n I p( Is t M U ter m these times, 

n II It through Beeston to 

M \eejsfuiu btnetothe 

a 1 (oxtendmg from 

iL 1 1 1 I liLfoid as hereafterwill 

be I eitiuil) ic\t ilong thi road till it 

leofhed Adwaltni It then was left and 

the way w"i.s \er \dwftl ton moor down 

^V-vrrenshn past Oikwell and up to 

f meraal t T! is il > w as one ot the way b, 

[ffiihips the o il) oni to Halifax 

1 \ I „ ^<'i tlese fiaoinent of 

OI I I 11 I 1 el ndci one 

\ 1 the wmt f 

I tl iilbm lis R\ 

I t! -je legisters 

i t tu extends 

] M h 11 f mia 

t the liUrtiLs 

w I 1 I k I b I apers on f 

UI I II 1 1 I Hatli> i«? Inps 

St II I t I 1 I t whetlei 

de tl \ 1 t llh lit t i f er llie 

fle t Vilsl J W «lknk npei-s I ■«ii 

ir i biy mf mied «e " th the ftmily to 

whiLli I ill idi anl iei>\<ied I believe, by 

tie lite Ml Misnn th ( irate of W wd 

I mil 

ooieraa is n en 1 neil [ bellece In I>omesday Book 
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mistakes his qualifications, and assumes an 
office of responsibility and difficulty without 
education, study, and experience. If a lazy, 
or a crazy pedlar, for instance, takes up the 
calling of a Minister of religion — a bailiff, 
that of a lawyer — or a farrier and cow doctor 
that of a surgeon and apothecary-, these men 
not only make themselves ridiculous, but do 
incredible mischief to society. With our 
sensible forefathers it was a conmion maxim — 
" Let every cobbler stick to his last." The 
people I allude to, they might perhaps have 
employed to mend their clothes, their kettles, 
or their shoes — to sell their cloth or to weave 
it; but had any one asked pennission for 
them to enter their pulpit, they would liave 
set him down for a lunatic, a fool, oi* a jester. 
Little did they imagine that a man who could 
scarcely read and write, would ev^or have the 
assurance to aspire to such an eminence, or 
that their posterity would l)e such simpletons 
as to allow it. 

As tlie morals and manners of a people will 
ever depend, in some measure, upon the 
description of Ministei*s who officiate among 
them; it is easy to account in part for the 
present state of our population in the general. 
The Old Pastors of this village, Mr. Nesse, 
Mr. Pickering, Mr. Dawson, Mr. Aired, and 
Mr. Morgan, possessing that which displayed 
the scholar, the Christian, and the gentlemen, 
were eminently qualified to excite admiration, 
to inspire reverence, and to promote piety — 
to make men wiser in fact, as well as better. 
Yet, although in them the advantages of a 
liberal education and good abilities were 
united, they still felt it incumbent upon them 
to be prepared for their labours upon the 
Sabbath-day. Their preaching, as far as can 
be collected, was not an unpremeditated 
rhapsody — a mere jingle of scripture phrases, 
devoid of connection and ])r()per ap[)lication, 
■^a visionary exposition of internal feelings, 
called " experiences ;" about which, alas ! we 
are so little instructed by the experience of 
the wisest and best of men. Much less did 
they degrade their ministry, by a contemptible 
"tittle tattle" about ordinary or fanciful 
occurrences, which might even disgust an old 
woman, in a parish workhouse. No ! What- 
ever difference there might be in the tenets of 
these admirable men on immaterial points, 
there was no controversy on the importance 
of social duties — the value of learning — the 
advantages of a/)plication — the absolute 



necessity of a good life, and the proper 
quaUfications of a Christian Pastor. 

It was not, however, in 1763, but many 
years before it, that the village was first 
visited by an illiterate and itinerant Ministry. 
The Methodists, who sprang up about 1729, 
and became considerable by Whitfield's party 
in 1735, soon found their way to Morley ; 
and assisted by the celebrated Miss Bosanquet, 
who then lived at Cross Hall, built a Meeting- 
house, in 1756. Now, the schemes of the 
Foundei*, or Master-builder of this sect were 
deep laid in policy, and evince a thorough 
knowledge of human nature. Few men, 
indeed, have shewn themselves better ac- 
quainted with mankind than John AVesley. 
He saw clearly the absurdity of those who 
dream of making converts by argument, or 
indeed by any other means than those by 
which the passions are addressed.* He had 
the craft to perceive what that was which 
constituted the strength, but he saw also mto 
the weakness of two great systems of eccle- 
siastical policy. In addition, therefore, to the 
sweets of melody and display, he enlisted 
thousands by the fascinations of the marvel- 
lous, and the charms of novelty. — The 
foundation-stone, indeed, of his mighty edifice 
appears to me to be laid in the power of 
novelty ; and so long as that remains, and 
the mass of mankind are illiterate, the build- 
ing which he has reared will stand. 

But the thing of which I write, however 
captivating to '^ the many," has little in it to 
engage the man of learning and reflection. 
It presents gratification to the eye, and partly 
t(j the ear, but less than either to the mind. 
It exhibits an ever vaiying succession of faces 
and of shews ; but it affords little variety of 
the contemplative kind. It is better qualified 
to excite the ebullition of the passions, than 
to inform the understanding, or discipline the 

affections, t 

This system of perpetual change and variety 
is still, however, admirably adapted to catch 
the multitude. The mass of mankind, like 
children, having no resources within them- 
selves, require continual excitement from 

~~* Mr. Fosbroke, in that admirable work, his " Briti^ 
Monachism," gires us this very just sentiment :— " Fanaticism/' 
says he, " wiU ever have success. It treats upon a subject 
where there is a general feeling and interest, and acts by 
operating upon passion, which is always contagious and intel- 
ligible ; because the sensations of all mankind are similar, 
though their understandings may differ." 

t Mr. Vaughan, in his Life of Wyeliffe, has thia wj 
sensible remark,—" To inform the understanding, and dla- 
cipline the affections, may havfe been found a more latxirions 
enterprise than to impress the senses', and to raise indefinite 
I emotion in the place of principle." Vol. 2, p. SM. 



wthout. They soon tire of the sniiie |)ersoii 
or tho Hame thirifr, liowever excellent, and 
pant for novelty under evejy fonii. In 
(.-ountry places, especially, their eiiuu\ must 
be bauiahed — their curiosity inuttt be fed, and 
nothing eucceed^^ with them like n bold 
Hssurauce, theatrical display, stenturian huigs, 
and uiattei' of the marvellous and luysteriouu 
kind. The contrivance, therefoi"?, which by 
the selection of fit agents and dexterous shift- 
ing of the HL-enes, provides for i-eqmait«s like 
these, must needs bo admited for itii ("unning, 
if not ap|)lauded for its eiTects. 

It may well enough be ituagineil, that a 
scheme plamied with unt:onmioii shrewdness, 
and attendeij with a corresponding sui'cei^s, 
would not be lost upon the party opposed 
most dii-ectly to Arminianisni, and hiirniiig 
with a kiiidi'eil zeal t^i mi!, j- .J;.;!-. To 
IBB it Beems evident tiiu! i ' . '■■ 'Vfd 

upon the plan even nf \\ ■ ' .iJiny 

for the excitement iiml nln \\ lii.:i '.i-. -\-.ioni 
KQpplies. aiKlyetretaininfjtlieit^sitli'iil I'awtoi-, 
in every place advantageons to a jK'fiple,-but 
more especially in villages. At all events, 
between the two imiiies, thi-rc have been 
exhibited here a Miu'istrv, in the penei'ali 
very differeTit to that of Mr. ^Vales. Mr. 
Nesse, Mr. Sharpe, Mr. Piikering, Mr, Daw- 
son, Mr. .Ured, or Mr. Morgan. 

}n days of yore, there was sciirt'oiy in tin: 
kingdom a more nseful. respeetitble, and 
lovely chailicter than.the Presbyteriun villagi; 
Pastor. He was not the only wlmplii-rd of 
the flock, but commonly the sujirriiilonik'nt 
of education, or at least, had private pupils 
under his own roof. And ])o;;sessing u Fund 
of general information, with a stiiatl foftime, 
whatever distress ai'ose amongst them, he 
was the common refuge of his people— in 
medical and other concerns he assisted them 
gratuitously, and with affection ; and he 
seldom forgot them upon a bed of death — but 
he sought not those who valued not him — he 
contrad^d not the '• fawiliiu'ity " which 
"begets contempt" — he lent himself not a 
pander to the pafisiona of the base — he 
courted not the fame of a contemptible 
popularity. 

Such, generally, wei'e our old Ministei's to 
the people of these diHlricts — tJi the destitute 
or distressed — u help in tmublo — to the 
classes above them, an in\almib[c troasuii'^ 
their faithfiU "intimates" — their cnliji-htened 
"guides" — their delightful '■ artjuaintance." 
Tlieir houses were the seats of comfoi"t, of 



hospitality, and of learning, A gentleman 
might in those times point his finger at the 
venei'able man, and exclaim with esultation 
to a friend — "There — Sir — is the Pastor' of 
the village." 

1 have before hinted at the love of ■' the 
many " fni' matter of the mysterious and un- 
intelligible kind, and I take leave here to 
advert again to a source from whence is 
deri^'ed the popularity of illiterate and itinerant 
preachers. It may seem strange to say of 
any people that they are most partial to that 
which they can least comprehend, but it ie 
nevertheless, too evident to be disputed. The 
mniark, indeeil, is not. to be ronfined to the 
present day, but may be extended to othei- 
ages and countries. Diogenes Laertius, for 
uistauce, tells us that Ilei'aditus, the Grecian 
Ijhilosopher, wrfit© a book " which gained an 
extraordinary leputation, because wbodif 
undera/ood il.'' Now I am well convinced 
tliiit 1 lor.aclitiw chose his subject with a single 
vyr {'■ rill- '. '■i\ i.'iiiiliiriiy, and that, to make 
'■ii-ii 11 ■ --iiri'," he involveil it In 
tiic 1 . . I inrgid, verbose, nieta- 

phy.-iuiLl. u; jiiiliiii'l plu'aseology.* I Fls object 
\VM nut to ctiligliLcii, tu (demonstrate and to 
convince, but to cajiile — to astonish, and to 
confound. Had he lived ui our times and 
country, he would certainly have been called 
(according to tlie usual slang) " a fine man" 
or " a polished gltafl ; " but, at all events, his 
ambition and his craft \\\.nM have kept him 
idiiof froJn a -luull i.lii|..-..|.liic sect or party 
which i.i •vr ■ ' ■ .'./-n'lM^" either 

for Iheir I'cli.L;-! ■ ■ ■ . ■■ ■ J :i:u'ts. 

Ill iiiatlcr t)i ilii' iurniii|Mcliciisiblc kind 
tiiere is that which is naturally imposing — its 
pretensions are lofty and assuming. Some- 
what "a km" to infallibility, it erjually 
demands the surieuder of kuowlcdge, and the 
pi'ostration of iVHson. It is a niist which 
magnifies the object in an aiiinzitig degree, 
and invests it ^vitii a solemn gi'audeui- — 
appearing to cnninate fmm su|ierior authority 
or intelligence, it excites venei"atioii and 
wonder. 

Till- -|.it1,., ..:' ■■ I'l'l.,^!/'' |i.-(\\frful enough 
inii-'. ■ ' ■ '■ -■•■'■■ . .'I'liiiL'iialstreagth 
wln'.i ,! ... I .if substitute is 

ph)|i<--''! ■■'! t"i''.'-ii.!:i i.'iii|i(Ms and social 
dntie-i. T]i.>rc is nothing to wliich fanatics 
and enfhiwiasts are generiilly more avei'sc, 
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than that a ChriBtian spirit, and moral habits, 
should be at all set up as the criterion of 
character. They present, as is well known, 
a standard} of excellence hardly to be attained 
without many a straggle, many sacnfices, and 
some discipline, as appointed to man in this 
probationary state. They afford a test by 
which man may be estimated and contrasted 
with man, with considerable accuracy. Here 
fraud, hypocrisy, and malevolence are detected 
and unmasked — the hand writing appears 
upon the wall, and it says to the pharisaical 
professor, however orthodox, " Thou art 
weighed in the balance and art found want- 
ing. 

It has often been remarked, and with great 
justice, that substitutions for virtues have, in 
all ages been attempted, and have been suc- 
cessful. The Heathens with their festivals, 
processions, and rites ; — the Jews with their 
pompous and costly ceremonials ; — ^the Papists 
with their austerities, their pageantry, and 
penances ; — the Reformers with tlieir absolu- 
tions, their formalities, and creeds ; — and alas ! 
most Dissenters with their dogmas, their pro- 
fessions, and "experiences," have all strewed 
poppies over the guilty conscience — but, how- 
ever popular or acceptable any scheme of 
religion may be, the devices of man can never 
affect the nature of holiness or immutability 
of truth. 

It would be very easy to pursue the sub- 
jept, and account for certain changes which 
have happened at Morley, since the early 
part of the last century — to show how per- 
fectly natural it is that any persuasion should 
be acceptable, which appears,* at least, to 
release people from the trouble of acquiring 
moral habits, and cultivating Christian 
tempers; and no less easy would it be to 
shew that, when morality is " preached out 
of doors," when character and conduct are of 
small account, the inhabitants of any place 
will become bratal. 

But, although it is evident that the 
demoralization of our people is partly occa- 
sioned by the circumstances alluded to, yet 
the chief cause of it may well be attributed to 
the change which has taken place in the 

t A religion merely notional, or consisting in profession 
only—that is to say, "Faith." of whatever kind, without 
moralfl, affords no standard at all. 

* I cannot help here observing, that to propagate any thing 
which tends to weaken aU moral obligation— to encourage 
people who are false, fraudulent, hypocritical, and malignant, 
|ai are a large proportion of the lower orders) to believe them- 
selyes religious, and the favourites of heaven, is as pernicious 
a practice, and as complete an imposture, as was ever practised 
Jttr CstiioUc Priests, in the darkest ages of Popery. 



manufacturing system. A change by virtue 
of which, the tie beftveen parent and child has 
been broken. 

"Factories," as Dr. Whitaker has well 
i-emarked, "are the hot-beds of early im- 
morality, prematui'e marriage, and unnatural 
population." If one could wonder at any- 
thing now-a-days, it would be that such 
establishments and their appurtenances have 
not long since been a subject for legislative 
interference. One thing is certain, that they 
have polluted our land in various ways — 
impoverished thousands, and plagued millions. 
They have polluted our waters, not a minnow 
can now live in those brooks, where in my 
early days I have found both trout and eels. 
They have polluted our atmosphere and vege- 
tation, for scarce anything can flourish in 
their vicinity; and they have polluted our 
youth, as I shall show hereafter. 

Before the introduction of this new and 
complicated machinery, which has filled our 
warehouses with cloth, and glutted the 
markets ;t and while manual labour was the 
chief requisite, our manufactures advanced 
progressively ; so that, towards the close of 
the last century, we had many respectable, 
substantial, happy clothiers at Morley, who 
kept their apprentices, servants, and children 
in some subordination. The village, in these 
times, wore a cheerful aspect — for industry 
and content appeared in their dwellings. The 
loom was heard in almost every house, and 
the beat of the swinging-rods, or the song of 
joy, resounded through our valleys, from hill 
to hill. The young people, generally working 
for their parents, or as servants in the best 
families, were taught civility, obedience, and 
domestic management — especially the females, 
who thus received such lessons of economy as 
fitted them for the duties of maturer age, or 
the marriage state. Oh ! what a revolution 
have I seen ! how altered are the times ! 

The great mischief of the present system 
is, that it has completely broken the tie (as I 
before observed) between parent and child. 
Our youth, huddled altogether (males and 
females) in those pest houses — the factories, 
exposed to the contagion of bad example, and 
immoral intercourse, soon display a correspond- 

1 From the best information which I can obtain, the 
quantity of cloth exported is vei^ small, compared to what is 
consumed at home, or among British subjects. Perhaps not 
more than one-tenth of our manufactures are leaUy purchased 
by Foreigners. One would think that the inference was 
manifest. The words " Fpreign Trade." like " Constitution " 
and other high sounding words, seem all a tellaogr— • humbug, 
when closely examined. 



ing deportment. The boy receiving his weekly 
wages, is now a man at about sixteen years 
of age, iwrfectly aware of his independence, 
and, of course, undei no sort of control. He 
pays his parents, or others, sotnethiug for bin 
boai'd— gets his clothes out of jiart, and 
spends the remainder uf Iiis eanilugs as he 
pleases. His forefathers, when they thought 
of marriage, first got a liouse — then a wifo — 
and then a child ; but the clevei' fellow of the 
present day firat get* the child, then the wife, 
and, last of all, the house. The factory girl 
too receives her earnings hei'selF. and what 
she pays not to her parents for necessaries, is 
expended iu extrnviigance aiid dress. It may, 
well enough, be imagined, therefore, how 
frequently such "independent people" con- 
sult their friends iu the affair of luaniage, 
and are influenced by their advice or com- 
mands in any respect. It is generally thought, 
I believe, pretty clever if, between the twt.i 
purses, there can be " rtused " a bed, a few 
chairs, and a table. 

The tie of authority thus broken — the tie 
of duty and affection is of small account. The 
servant is now the master— the child is now 
the lodger only. He follows not bis parents, 
as in days of yore, to the house of God ; nor, 
penidventure, if he did, would he hear much 
of those precepts which were ever on the lips 
of our Old Pastors—" Honour thy father and 
thy mother, that thy days may be long in the 
land which the Ijord thy (lod givetli thee." 
"The eye tbat raocketh at his father, and 
despiseth to obey his mothei', the raveas of 
the valley shall pick it out, and the young 
eagles ihall eat it " No ' no ' we arc grown 
too wie 1 ereabouts to app ove auytl nj, 
but doctnual preach g — tie speak ug f 

experiences • — and d scuss on of the 
pomta 

It nee Is no pro nng that tho p n sc o s 
mtercourse f the se es of ill a^-e n u t be 
very baneful to soc etj It e cou ages ill the 
bad pass one and propens t e and n e of 
the good o e.8 It bin shea all modesty an I 
sdf esteem — respect t s i e 1 c 1 

toneghbo r It il 
mpudeuce ill ' 

paupensm and p e 
brance-* jw sn 11 f Ml 
n sch ef elsewl e e I 1 1 

upon hl»l>nn dhm pae in 

nitice th y «ni boU pre y oon 1« in ^B 

ol tbelF chxiroh who i ' " ~ " 



Dr. Whitaber may be thought in some of his 
strictures on the factory system, we are often 
reminded of the trath of them, by woeful 
experience in these districts. 

Uespecting Morley, in a local and pic- 
tui-esque view, I cannot but observe (detesting 
its I do a flat country) it excels any village 
hereabouts ; and much more any village that 
I have noticed in the dull, uniform, scenery 
of the Midland Counties. Pei'haps 1 may be 
thought pai-tial to the place, but I assure the 
reader 1 have no extraordinary reason to be 
so ; — or my taste may be questioned — but 
that I caiinot help. Tlier'e is, certainly, 
nothing so various as taste ;■ and there may 
be jieople, for anything that 1 know, who 
prefer the views in Oanibridgeshire, for in- 
stance, to those of \\''indemiere and the Vale 
of Keswick; or the Desarts of Africa to the 
Vale of Arno. At all events, I am not very 
smgular in my opinion, for many of our 
visitors from the South, and some settlers 
from flat countries, are much pleased with 
the picturesque, if not romantic, beauties of 
Morley — its hills and valleys — its woods and 
waters — its fine prospects and dirersified 
walks— its pure air luid excellent spiiugs — 
the fine countiy around it, and convenient 
distance of the market towns. 

Moi'ley is f 3ur miles from Leeds ; six and 
a half from 'Wakefield ; five fioin Dewsbury ; 
eleven from Huddersfield and Halifax ; and 
seven from Bi-adf oiil ; It is situate, therefore, 
near the centre of pei-haps the most populous 
district in the kingdom, save one, taking 
twelve miles as the radius of the circle. It 
a m tho veiy heart of a country abounding 
n coal of e ey kmd and in quarries of 
excelle t stone Its nhabitants, generally, 
ire -veiy healthy i d n any attam to a con- 
8 denble age e Miry Hartley, who died 

t 1 ng go it tl e ige of one hundred and 
f u fi e has latel to me many par- 

t ulai-s of v! it ] assed here during the Scotch 
Pebell n and I hi e known several who 
npilv^iclel el nlrcdyeai-s. 

1 ' y it will be of interest 

1 ivaning of some 

1 istiau World within 

] I I It and pi'esent century, 

I i 1 t t from a sui'vey taken 

b tl \ of Batiej Mr. .Scott, in 17SJ. 
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For its ax5curacy I cannot vouch. Indeed I 
believe it to be erroneous in some respects. 

No. of Chh. 

Fan^es. Com. Fams. Presbs. Ind& Me. An. 

Batley 326 811 224 1 51 49 

Morley 259 619 72 129 9 39 4 

Gildersome 166 393 65 23 60 

Churwell ... 68 140 40 22 4 1 
Besides these there were, it seems, six ^lora- 

vian families in Morley,* and one Quaker 
fannly in Gildersome. 

In 1811, a census of population was taken, 
when it appeared there were in Batley, 2975 ; 
— m Morley, 2457 ;— Churwell, 6GG;— Gil- 
dersome, 1409. In May (4th,) 1821, the 
population of Morley township stands thus : — 
Inhabited Houses, 603 ; — Families, 634 ; — 
Houses building, 2; — Empty ditto, 37; — 
Farmers, 56;— Traders, 144 ;— Others, 2839; 
Males, 1557 ;— Females, 1482 ;— Total, 3039. 

Upon a few of the ancient houses in this 
and the neighbouiing villages, are found 
dates, which shew them to have been built, 
from 1680 to 1707, and these appear to have 
been once inhabited by people in good cir- 
cumstances. To the increasing prosperity of 
the woollen trade, these are doubtless, to be 
attributed. One house of this kind, near 
Morley Hole, fonnerly the property of a Mr. 
Halstead, the village surgeon, has upon it the 
date, 1681, and another, formerly the resi- 
dence of John Dawson, Esq., has 1683. 
There is another house of the same reign 
(Charles 2nd) but without date, beloAging to 
my much valued friend, Mr. Swinden, sur- 
geon, &c. It was purchased by Miss AValler, 
of one Richard Huntington, and, as appears 
from the Title Deeds, was called ''Yew Tree 
House." This Lady was much attached to 
Mr. Aired, the old Minister, and perhaps 
might have married him, if some disparity in 
age — ^her deformity, and his disinclinations, 
had not hindered. She left him, however, by 
her will some property, especially this dwell- 
ing, which his devisees sold to the Rayners, 
a family in which it remained for three or 
four generations. Now it appears, from a 
grave stone in the Chapel-yard, that Richard 
the son of Richard Huntington, was here 
interred, in September, 1679, and from a 
comparison of buildings, I infer it was built 
by this person. 

But there is a class of houses still more 

* There were in 1820, about 10 Church people ;— Indei)end- 
ents, 860 :— Methodists, 579 ;— Kanters of the Methodist Class, 
CO ;— Anabaptists, perhaps, 40 ;— Presbyterians, number un- 
Juiown ;—MoraviaBs, none j^Quakers, none ;~Catholics, 1. 



ancient, and all without dates, which appear 
to have been built during the Commonwealth 
times. One of them on the left side of the 
way on entermg the village from Leeds, has 
upon his gateway the inscription* — " Porta 
patens esto, Nulli claudaris honesto." Tradi- 
tion says, that Mr. Pickering, the Minister, 
once lived here ; after him, and probably till 
161)5, when he died, one "Wyther," an 
attorney, who lies buried at Batley. Next, 
probably, one Rothwell, a schoolmaster, and 
at length some of the Rayner family. There 
is another house on Banks-hills, which it is 
not unlikely was built dm-ing the " Oliver 
days," when it is compared with a known 
house of the Protectorate, at Ardsley. 
Another house at the town end, now the 
'' Boot and Shoe " Alehouse, I refer to James 
the Ist's reign — if not before it. The most 
curious dwelling, however, in this vicinity, is 
"Slack's Cottage" — an ancient farm-house, 
the property of the Earl of Dartmouth. I 
mfer it to have been once occupied by a sub- 
stantial farmer, from what Drake tells us in 
his Illustrations of Shakspeare. 

" The cottages of the peasantry," says he, 
" usually consisted of but two rooms on the 
ground floor — the outer for the servants, and 
the inner for the master and his family, and 
they were thatched with straw or sedge, 
while the dwellhig of the substantial farmer 
was distributed into several rooms above and 
beneath, was coated with white lime or 
cement, and was neatly roofed with reed." 
Now this cottage of Slack's does not cor- 
respond exactly with either description, but, 
apijearing to have been chamber height, I 
refer it to the latter class. 

This smgular buildmg, which has under- 
gone so many alterations both within and 
without, as to mock antiquarian observation, 
is an ancient lath and plaster, or " post and 
pan" cottage, of exactly the same construc- 
tion as the Chapel, as to its roof especially. 
The shaft of the chimney, immensely large 
and formed of lath and plaster, with a top of 
sticks and bindings, beuig doubtless a funnel 
for the smoke, constiiicted at an after period, 
displays the antiquity of the dwelling. — But 
the fire-place is the most surprising — it is 
eleven feet ten inches wide; five feet two 
inches deep; and ^ve feet &ve inches high. 
In the centre of this space, no doubt, in 
ancient times, was the reredosse or the 
skeleton of a rude range ; and here, around a 

^ ruUed down, February 24th, 1830, but rebuilt as before; 



fire, partly perhaps of con!, but pniifipnlly <if 
wood, did the ancestors of Sliick sit |ilailiiig 
their straw hats by the light of the rhimney 
in the day time. Tiiese interesting glim]>se» 
at the occupations and habits of tnii' old 
natives, I have delighted from boyhood to 
catch from the oldest people. If they seem 
strange at the present day, how much moi-e 
win they amuse our posterity ? 

In this place it may not be amisa to notice 
the Wapentake or Weapontake to wliicb the 
town of Morley gave its name in tlie Saxon 

A learned writer observes upon this word 
that, " anciently ' muglers ' were taken of the 
armour and weapons of the sevei-al inliabi- 
tanta of every Jlimdi'ed, and hmn such as 
could not find Bufficient pledges of their good 
abearing, their weapons were taken and 
delivered to others," 

Another writer says the word comes from 
the Saxon "Waepen" aod "Tnccaii"— to 
deliver by reaaon that the (enanti! anciently 
delivered their weapons to every new Lord as 
a token of homage. 

Other awouiits or rather conjectiu-ea as to 
the meaning of this woi-d. and the mium uf 
these aasenihlages, have been given by other 
anthora; with which, as they neither amuse 
me, nor probably would the I'eadei'. I ahsfaiu 
from inserting here, especially as I doubt not 
that these mnslers are referable to the tenures 
under which great part nf tin- land iii this 
kingdom were mice Imlili II iti'i _ < ii LhhIj, 

ardently.asi.-^ wellkm ' t-j, 

whoheld landiuiik'i ll ' I ' \iiv, 

and these agmn had li'^--- -ir..iij, >.. i.tlher 
vassals, who, upon e\ery aumtiK.nc, were 
brought into the field at the call of their 
superior. The Weapontake. thercHu'e, or in- 
spection nf arms, was pei'haps held on the 
Bummous of thia great Loi'd. and the continu- 
ation of tenure would be detenninet! upon 
review at the muster. 

I own it once stnii'k mc that these 
assemblages of the Ilniidied here -wew 
anciently amvened npun niir Low t'ommon ; 
for, until our Indosure in 1S17, there were 
two small mound* or hillocks, about four or 
five feet high, and situate from each other 
about ten or twelve yards. These, fi'om time 
to time, were supplied with fresh tnrf. Per- 
haps they had once been of larger sixe than 
as I saw them, but that it had been nbligiilflry 
upon our towusmeji to support them, is mani- 
fest from an iiiquiiy made of our Constable. 



by the Stewards of the Court Baron, at Brad- 
ford, — " Do ijou keep up your buttt f " — the 
niigin of which inquiry and usage I certainly 
then misunderstood — the cause of my error 
will appear presently. 

" Butts," says Mr. Nicolas, "were monnda 
()f earth erected for the purpose of a target, 
against which arrows were shot, &c. They 
were called ' rounds,' no doubt, from their 
form. In the fifth year of Edward the 4th, 
an Act passed that every Englishman and 
Irishman dwelling with En^ishmen, should 
have an English bow of his own height, 
which was to be of yew, wych, hazel, ash, or 
awbome, &c. ; and that ^bulls' should be 
made in evm-y Township, at which the inhabi- 
tants should shoot up attd down every feast- 
day, under the penalty of a halfpenny, when 
they should omit this exercise." 

Henry the 8th also, in the third year of his 
reign, ordered that every father was to pro- 
vide a bow and two arrows for his son, when 
ho should ariive at seven yeara old ; and by 
an Act (sixth of his reign) compelled every 
*me but the Clergy and Judges to shoot at 
" butts."* Now I had long suspected that 
our butts might have been for purposes of 
archcrj', but not being able to connect this 
f>ubject with the ordinary inquiry in the Court 
liaron, at Bradford, and finding the mounds 
or " rnuuds" an very near together (whereas 
iii eariy times they were one hundred, one 
hundi'ed Mid forty-eight, or even one hundred 
and wisty yanls asmider) I naturally aban- 
doned an idea which I now believe to be 
correct, and vainly aup])osed tliat our Weapon- 
take had been Iield at this place. AVhat 
princi|)aily convinces me, however, of my 
mistake is, that I have actually discovered 
the place where the inspection of anus was 
taken— at least such is my fiim conviction. 

We have a place at the Town's-end known 
to a!l '-m- villas'-rs by the name of "the 
Rati I i; .V, "' i.i ■■ ITiiIIl'Ii-I'ii"-.'' — a name of 
Ml \"' •- liMciied Camden 

ifi'iii ! i.;i ;■. Freebooters or 

liiiilir i.T.ilm :■--. i.-i..iilv l.i-onght into this 
conntiy ■■ I'.olton or Rotturen," s.iys he, 
'• signifies ' h muster ' — hence Rotmeister — a 
Cor[ioial," &c. — Thia apjiellation, as we are 



•KfK cSl'sJi'm Ipltely iH the 'bbt l°9fl "n k"4p"twn 'butt»"to* 

Bn™'io'";''m'i,'r Jh°« ISn" m"L'^n ^^t^ wit" K ud 
arrciwi' ''n"o Ljaon^a M. B. vol. 6, p. ViO. Sea Bd InBlance el 
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assured by a writer in the Archseologia,* 
occurs also at York, Nottingham, Sedburg, 
and Darlington. " At three of these places," 
says he, " we likewise meet with ' Hungate,* 
the Etymon of which has not a little per- 
plexed the late Dr. Drake, who observes, in 
his Eboracon, p. 312, that ' Hungry gate is 
but a poor conjecture,* and afterwaixis re- 
marks ' that the place was formerly inhabited 
by many eminent merchants.' If it would 
not be thought pedantry in me to give my 
opinion," says he, "I should, decisively, 
derive it from the Huns or Easterling mer- 
chants, who had staples or marts at the most 
considerable towns in the kingdom." 

Now it is delightful to me to have to 
inform the reader that we not only have a 
" Ratten-Row " at Morley, as there is also at 
Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, Hunslet, and per- 
haps Brighouse ; but we have " the Hungriir 
very near it. Another evidence of the ancient 
greatness of Morley. ^^ Batten- Row, ^^ how- 
ever, on the best authority, is " Muster-Row ^'^ 
and this is the very word applied to the 
Weapontake as before quoted. — And thus 
(as I fancy) I have solved a very curious 
question. 

Not far from the "Ratten-Row" there 
was, in my younger days, a pond, with even 
the bucket of the ancient Ducking Stool re- 
maining ; but some new houses belonging to 
Mr. Isaac Crowther are now built upon the 
spot. I have only to add, for the gratifica- 
tion of antiquaries, that the Rods or Rodes, 
and a place formerly called "Weaver-hill," 
is not far distant. 

As to the butts upon, what was called, the 
Low Common, they stood upon ground now 
the property of the late Mr. Joseph Dixon's 
family, and were swept away upon our late 
Inclosure. At some ancient period there had, 
perhaps, been corresponding butts at the 
usual distances withm the old inclosures, or 
rather encroachments ; for, that such had 
been made, the very appearance of the 
" Chapel Flatts,'' or rather the " Flatt-end," 
• testified some years ago. At all events this 
ground, the North side of the Chapel-yard, 
and the Low Common were certainly the 
village play-ground, and that, m my opinion, 
as lately as the reign of Charles the 1st ; for 
some of his coins, now in my possession, 
were found in the hedges' banks, and the 
village sports were on the Common till 1816. 

* Vol, 10, p. «1. 



The next thing deserving of notice in 
Morley is our Stone Quarries. They were 
first opened, or began to be noted, very early 
in the last century, and through the liberality 
of the Earls of Dartmouth have supported 
many del vers and masons, as well as improved 
the village. The stone, to be sure, is rather 
perishable, but then it is handsome — easy to 
work, and better than most brick. My 
mention of these Quarries, however, is prin- 
cipally on account of the organic remains 
found within them. These are chiefly fossil 
stems of plants which, for ages have been 
unknown in this kingdom, and probably in 
Europe ; especially the bamboo, reed, or cane, 
which, I suppose, is now a native of the 
Indies or of Africa only. " This fossil," says 
Mr. Parkinson, "is frequently found where 
strata of sandstone are found nigh strata of 
coal.* 'Mr. Martin,* says he, *has seen 
single jomts of it in ironstone. This species 
— ^very numerous, can now only obtain the 
name of fossalia incognita — Botanists having 
not yet been able to discover any existing 
analogious plants.'" Merely observing' in 
confirmation of Mr. Parkinson's remark that 
this fossil is commonly met with in all our 
neighbouring stratas of stone, especially at 
Dewsbury, I proceed to relate what was dis- 
covered here m 1824, as it is far more curious. 

Sometime in the summer of this year, in a 
soUd block of stone, and at a depth of twenty- 
five feet from the surface of the earth, there 
were found eight or ten fossil nuts or acorns, 
supposed by the workmen to have been oak 
acoi-ns. I quickly heard of them — ^made them 
my own, and have examined them carefully. 
Some are imbedded in the sand stone, others 
have fallen out, leaving their impressions, and 
what was once their husk, or shell. The nuts 
are ''ovate'* and ''angular^'' which proves 
them not to have been oak acorns, besides 
which, they do not seem to have been fixed 
in a calix or cup, but like f stone fruit (e. g.) 
cherries to have hung suspended by a stalk. 
That these were the nuts of the " Carpinus 
Betulus," (the larger hornbeam) rather than 
of the beech, as I at first suspected, there 
can be little doubt ; however, that the learned 
reader may have a specimen whereby to 
judge for himself, I refer him to the Museum, 
at Leeds, where he may find it with this classi- 
cal description "Phytolithus A ccutullnnm," 

'* " Organic Bemains/' p. 4SS. 
1 If mym«moiydoesnotfailme I taave ae«ii twh thlun 
called **Diooi»/' either in Linn»ii8 or some oUier vndnSt 
Writer. ^^ v««ivii* 



— Martiu — " Fli^tone — Chapel- Allertoii." 
Whether the learned gentleman who wrote 
this knew what tlie imts were, does mit 
appear — if he did, he should have told the 
public, OS scarcely one person in ten thousand 
would prefert wo hard worda to three or four 
intelligible ones ; although the mass of man- 
kind think far best of that of which they 
understand the least. I have only to add, 
that my nuts are larger and much tetter 
defiDed than those at Leeds. 

In the same block of atone in which tliese 
nuts were discovei^ed, there were also fossil 
remains of the cane or reed just mentioned ; 
and, what is most curious, a piece of iron of 
the wedge form, two or three inches long. 
This iron, which was fomid by a stone ma-soji, 
at Leeds, was sent np to London, to l>e sold, 
so that I can give but an imperfect account 
of it; but I have a atone with various iiu- 
pressions from our Quarries, evidently made 
in most remote ages, by what appeam to 
have been the handycraft work of man. 

There is one peculiarity in my specimen of 
these organic remains which, as it sensibly 
operates ui)ou my mind, so I am in hopes it 
may amuse otlieiM. Some of my nuts have 
aesuredly not arrived at maturity when they 
fell from the tree and were ovei-whelmed by 
that awful catasti-ophe wheieby the '• founda- 
tions of the great deep wete broken up." 
Now in whatever mouth this took place, 
e\'ery record and tradition seems to refer it to 
sometime in summer or the beginning of 
automn. But as the inclination of the Earth's 
axis is B^d to have varied, and the seasons 
have certainly done ao, not only within tlie 
course of a few centuries, but perceptibly 
within the memory of mai», there can I* no 
reUance upon the point with reference to our 
months. I am satisfied, however, fi'um tho 
foregoing, that in England the larger horn- 
beam is indigenous — that it giew to its ftiil 
size, and brought its nuts to maturity in wliat 
is DOW Yorkshire ; and possibly near the spot 
where are now our Quan'ies, befoie Ihe lasC 
General Beings or great Joiwiilsion of Nature. 
And it seeuis far more reasonable to tielieve 
that those other productions of hot countries 
jnst mentioned, were grown here when the 
climate was different, than that they should 
have been wafted by the ocean thousands of 
miles, and depasited in Britain. 

■ I Hr tbe lut GenenI Deluge, because U s] 
tbU one Deluge will not tccount tot ippeutDi 
puU of tbe Eirtli, See upeckll]' tbe Discoveri 



As much has been said about deposits made 
by the overflow of rivers of various things, 
which in the course of ages have become 
fossil, I will just stats that our Quarries are 
situate near the Turnpike-road from WakeGeld 
to Bradford, almost the highest tract in the 
county, and are situate also at about an equal 
distant from the "Aire" and the "Calderj" 
so that any hypothesis of this kind as to 
these lionibeam nuts is precluded; and 
although there is no record or tradition, or 
appearance of this Quarry ground being other 
than waste, yet it is far from unlikely that 
honibeams once flourished upon the soil 
wliich, borne down by the general Deluge 
along with other wood, were all converted to 
other substances, while their fruit, inter- 
mingled vrith canes, and lighter woods, have 
floated further, got imbedded umong the sea 
sand (now stone) and become fossils. 

I have stated that these Quarries were not 
opened before the early part of the last 
ceuturj-. and this I believe, from inquhy, to 
have been the fact. ^Vheiiee then, it may be 
asked, was the stone gotten whereby the 
ancient stone houses hemabouts have been 
built? This is a perplexing question.* It 
was not gotten at the Pinfold Quarry, for a 
very aged man, one Thomas Westerman, 
could well remember its being opened for 
inateiials wherewith to mend the roads ; nor 
were they ever fit for any other use,— and as 
to any other stone, there is scarcely any fit 
for builduig purposes. It seems, therefore, 
likely that the stone in tjuestion was br«ngbt 
from a distance. That with which the 
Jilausoleum of my family is constructed, cer- 
tainly came from Westerton. 

Whoever visits our village will perceive 
much stone of an ornamental kind— such as 
round balls — tiellice or open work, such as is 
seen ci'owning our ancient baiwnial mansions 
— wrought toppings, &c. It may be proper 
tj) mention that much of this came from 
Ilowlpy-IIiill, purchased as it waa by Mr. 
Scat<'lifiil, sir. Dawson, and others, when 
that nobit; edifice was demolished. iVIuch of 
it also went to Hirstal ; and, in short, few of 
its surTOunding villages are without a large 
portion of the ruins. 

There is one thmg to be told of our old 

villagers, which may perhaps excite a smile. 

I mean their iinxiety to keep up the good old 

lago of the " Ducking'Stool'' Originally it 



stood somewhere about wliero the '■ Pinfold" 
or t'nmmon Pound now is, and was removed 
to Jtorley Hole, upon the open'mg of the 
QuaiTy for repairs of the ixiuds. Its find 
rem ive, according to tradition, was to the 
" Flush Pond," at the other end of the town, 
and near " Ratteii-Row," as before mentioned. 

A certain writer, whose name I forget, 
obst'Fves merrily, "that the Puritans wei-e 
particularly careful to keep up these mstrn- 
mcTita of punishment foi' brawling woTuen;" 
but why tliey sbonld be so pai'ticularly 
anxious upon such a subject it would lie 
difficult to discover. For my own part, I 
have as oft^n observed tlieni near Churches 
as elsewhei'e, and have often thought that if 
with the stocks, for brawling |iei>i)le of the 
other sex, they were more in use it would be 
no woi-se for society. 

This punishment of the Ducking-Stool is 
very ancient, and its history so amusing, that 
I shall here agMii resort to my coiumon place - 
book. 

The Saxons railed the Ducking-Stool the 
"Scealfing Stole" J or "Scolding Stool." 
We find it an uistrument nf punishment, in 
the time of Henry 3rd, under the name of 
"TombereU"§ or "Tumbrill." Afterwards 
called tho "Trebucket" or " Cucking-Stool i" 
and m one of the books of the Bxche |uer foi 
Cornwall we are told by Mr Lyson || that the 
followmg cuiiou" entiv niay be founit — 

Man de (.olfoidFailo &.c temp lien) lid 
Quia ]jer objurgationet et nei-etiice'< i lulta 
mala m maiieiiuni oLmntni et htes, pugnre, 
defamationes, et ahip i ilti. l imttitRnes 
per earam hutesi is t i 1 i tn 

de eisdem (jnid li I mt 

judiuum de It Co! Innt 

nndis pedibns et sn I t bus, 

et dispersis, tantD timp i ut i-<piLi 
possmt ab omnibus per Viaui ti inseuntibiia 
secundum v ituntatejii BiIlv diuiii n stromm 
capitahum *i Peihai>8 oui ladies ct the 
present d ly would fhi ik thii rather har^li 
usage^ — -perhaps some gallant may tell ine 
they lienor deserve it Be that as it may 
the flitch of bacon has not been ciamied at 
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Dinimow, in Essex, since 17i>l — a fact which 
rather looks suspicious. 

Riding the Stang upon a fight between 
husband and wife was in common use at 
Morley during the last century, but is 
now discontinued. " Staung," saya Hicks, 
" Eboracensibus est Lignum Oblonguni — 
Contus bajulonuo. A person," he adds, "is 
made to ride on a pole for his neighbour's 
wife's fault;" by which, I suppose, he meant, 
when she beat her husband : this, however, 
is an imperfect account, for the stang was 
often ridden when /te beat Jier. But whatever 
might be the eveut of the battle, the wife had 
nlwaj's one consolation, which was that of 
enjoying the lionours of the victory. A 
wanton wag, upon these occasions, was 
carried on a stang or pole — he was followed 
by a number of such mischievous dogs as 
himself, and was set down or mounted on a 
wall when the " Nomine " wa.3 to be repeated. 
Beating a pan at such places, he pronounced 
aloud some doggerel lines, varying accoi-ding 
to tlie talents of the cryer, but always begin- 
ning thus — 

■' lUnty Un— Wn— tan, 
\on muy Le»r by the Bonnd of my ftjing pan 
That MlRtnai hubest her good tniui" 

The I'pst was, generally, such sad trash that 
I cannot ventuiB to g^ve a specimen. 

I cannot help remarking, in this place, how 
jealous our forefathers were of their domestic 
Lunsequence, and how fearful they generally 
appeared of " jetticoat Government," — With 
these ' Lords of the Creation," it was a 
ma'^im that " all toll should come into the 
right toll dish ;" by which they meant to tell 
us that tribute of eveiy kind was to be paid 
to the head, or master of every family, as its 
proper sovereign. — They tell us that " the 
same thmg may be said of unves as of momy, 
< 1 of fire — that they are as they are used — 
}ielpers or hur/ers^ffood servants hut bad 
vmslers" — that "for the most* part it f alleth 
out that where wives will rule all, they mar 
all — maxima which a certain writer gravely 
says he heard spoken by wise Loi-ds of the 
Star Chamber, in the cases of the Lady Lake 
and Countess of Suffolk. And, fiutjly, we 
are ])resented with their thoughts iu verse — 

ronoHniDe wiiea ttie this a certain rule- 
That if. alfint. }oa lal them hava the rule. 
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Nor were the Laity only tenacious of these 
points in the good old days of tlie Common- 
wealth, and Pi-otector^te especially, but their 
Pastors • (who could quote higher authoritiefi 
than that of " Lorda of the. Star Chamber,") 
occasioualiy snpported their authority. They 
not only laaifltainetl, with St. Piiul, thjtt 
women ahoiild keep sileuce in the t^humhes, 
but they fotnmaiided them to be reverential 
and obedient to their husbatids at home. How 
wonderfully have women got up in society 
since their days ! ! ! — How altered, for the 
most part, are t!ie usages of tbi' times ! Could 
one of onr manly, im|ir<' tending, forefathci-s 
retui'ii til us, he would at ouix exclaim in the 
language of the poet — 

"Tbliliaal the world Id which 1 wu bom. " 

Another curious custom of oiir villaf,'^. now 
little known, is that of "Ti-a»liing" or iK;lth]g 
common i)eople with old shoes on their retuni 
from Chureh upon the weddiug-day.f Thei^ 
were originally cortaiti oITences which sub- 
jected the puities to this unpleilsiiut liability, 
siich as refui^iiif:; to contribute to schnlare' 
"Potations" or other convivialities; but hi 
process of time the reason of the thing; was 
forgotteu, and trashing was universal aitirju;^ 
the lower orders. Turf or " Swls " being 
substituted for old shoes, and thro^vn in jest 
and good humour not in anger or illwill 
Alth feh t tru tl tt th 1 y 11 
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Leubard, the celebrated Maint of Tours, in 
the sixth century, being persuaded in his 
youth to many, gave his betrothed a ring* 
— a kiss — and a pah" of shoes. This ceremony 
has been explained very much to the dis- 
honour of the Ladies, as referring to the 
absolute servitude of the parties, who in this 
instance, were symbolically tieil (to use an 
expiiessive phrase) " JTwA and heels."** 

It is by no means my intention to notice 
all the fooleries of our ancient villagers, but > 
merely such aa are least noticed in antiquarian 
works, and ap|iear most humourous. Like 
other people of their times, tliey were full of 
whimsies and sujierstitious fears. Their talk, 
of course, would run upon ivitches, wizards, 
omens, and preternatural appeaiances, especi- 
ally on wmtt^r cvcnuigs. Even yet one may 
see, occasionally, the horse shoe behind the 
door of the house, or the branch of a 
'■Wiggiii"t in the stable, while the balk of 
tilt! f'lrmer will, perad\-enture, bear marks of 
the rodliot ]wker from one extremity to the ' 
other. 

From attentive observation aud from read- 
iug, I incline to think not only that our 
ambient English proimnciation and words, but 
expressions alsfi, are better preserved iu our 
West-Hiding (especially about Morley), than 
y tl p rt f fh U ted K' fed and 
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" Marry come up," and " No marry,"* are 
often fomid in our Monkigh writers, and often 
beard here — Many is evidently put for Mary. 
See Accedens of Armoiie, fo. 120. " Wilto 
shalto," or " Will you nil you." Stove's 
Amials, p. 174—350. " By't Mess," or " By 
the Mass," is certainly older than Klizabeth's 
reign, but was common in the early pait of 
James's. The solemn asseveration of a 
Priest, and, as I believe, the oath very 
ccmimou iu parlance among the Laity, was 
swearing "by tJio Sacrament of tlie body and 
bhxHl of Clirist." So that this kind of swear- 
ing was very little thought of, even in the 
middle ages— 

" Bf Ihs Man 111 boi f<m." 

'■ Bv Cocke 111 toM yon. ■■-DM J'(. 1. llfl. 

Much less were the Popish elements con- 
sidered, when Major Greatheed swore " By't 
Mess, he would take Sir John Armitage's 
house with twenty men,"f 

Another phrase which seems peculiar now 
to these parts, is one often applied to a 
notoriously idle fellow. Of such an one it is 
said, " He has gotten t' fever lurdeu," which 
means the lazy fever. 

Doctoi^ Andrew Boordo, a celebrated phy- 
sician aud scholar, of Heniy 8th's leigii, in a 
treatise on fevera, makes a few remarks upon 
this head, which are so humourous as to merit 
particular notice, and shall be substituted for 
a tedious account of the etymology of the 
word " lurdan." 

" This fever," says he, " doth come 
naturally, or els by evyll and slouthful 
brynging up. If it do come by nature, then 
the fever is incurable, for it can never be out 
of the fleshe that is bred in the bone : Tf it 
come by slouthful brynging up, it may be 
holpen by diligent labour." 

("A Remedy,") — "There is nothing so 
good for the fever lurden as unguentum 
baculiiium ; that is to say, — Take a sticke, or 
wan, of a yarde of length or more, and let it 
be as great as a man's iinger, and with it 
anoynt the back and the shouldera well, 
morayng and evenyng, and do this twenty- 
one dayes ; and if this fever will not be holpen 
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believed to be, » tbef atlll are by tbe CsthnUcI, tba ver} 
^eah, or body and blood of Chrlat^ llencc tbc etpreielDi] 
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in that tyme, let them beware of waggynge 
on the galowes ; aud whyles they do take 
theyr medicine, put no lubberwort into theyr 
potage." 

Another curious custt^m among the lower 
ordere now disused, is that of " Kanneling," 
which indeed seems peculiar to this district. 
When a boy is i-anneUed, he is seized by his 
comrades, and is hair is by them so ruffled 
that the head appears like a mop. Rannel is, 
I have no doubt, a corraption of raddle — to 
twist or interweave. 

There is, perhaps, scarcely one word which 
better displays the antiquity of our proviniaal 
expressions than that of "Laikins" — i. e. — 
playthings. " Laikan," says Dr. Pegge, 
" originally signified ludere — exultare. It is 
somewhat remarkable," says he, "that this 
word laccan, to play, though we find no 
traces of it in the Saxon, is still prevalent in 
a certain district. In some parts of York- 
shire, to lake is to play, and Imkans are 
playthings."* 

A very common expression with us at 
Morley is to say — " I could not find in my 
heart,"t — instead of — I could not bear to do 
such and such a thing. Every person con- 
versant with our old wi^iters knows very well 
how generally they used it. 

Nothing is more common also in this dis- 
trict than to bear a person abused by the 
word " Bastard." I do not believe that any 
part of England but oure employs it as oiir 
lower orders do. In history we read of 
"Bastard Falconbridge,"J "Bastard Heron," 
"Bastard Dacres," "The Bastard of Salis- 
bury," and " Bastard of Exeter," and I know 
not how many others, all of them, doubtless, 
royal bastards. Even William the Conqueror 
was familiarly called "The Bi^itard," and 
probably not without cause; for without 
adverting to the numerous FitxsS in our 
annals, we may reasonably condude from 
the habits of the great, that however 
" legitimate " they might be in one sense of 
the word, they were, mostly, illegitimate in 
another. Bastard is not now, however, au 
appellation of honour — at least at Morley, 
nor indeed do I know that it ever was. 
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The kindred word "Cuckold" also, with 
the very comfortable adjunct of "old," (/. e. 
old cuckold) is not ulifrequently heard here- 
abouta, howe\-er little ground there may be 
for the application. It is tho " demior resort " 
among our lower dasses as a mode of jirovo- 
cation , and a Yorkahireman assures himself 
that when every other epithet of abuse and 
degradation m exhaust^, thei^ u still one bj 
the souud of whuli hia autagonist will be 
c^ed to battle^ May the curse of the 
irons light on you,' is the dreadfui an 1 
dreaded iiialedictioii oF tho Irish Vud il 
seems not improbable that both [>eople txiii 
sider the same thing an liiL ^^reateat calainitv 
and dmgi-ace whitli lari li i| [ i ii t i i n • 

Of the HAUie species witl Mi I i j i ti I 
13 theiuditious inwlliti n I ^..ill A 

It should be Kjwlt RiJ\ II win li is nl i 
testiculus uiiU'M in doiso utmetui troni ^ me 
cause, foi whitli I caiiiitt loi mut we heai 
but seldom of these kind "I |it >ple now, whitli 
seems a pity as it woul I be as well for s'K.iety 
if the sjie* les were multiplied 

Newts 01 aekerds a ver> i.onimon ^oik 
slure wonl is also of hyli antiqmty Tht v 
are a '>pet:ies ofiizan] foiuiLl (.limnniiih in nlil 
banks and neai watei — 
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It would be eosv t » pM^e m uiv oHni jf 
oui words to be aucient Enghali oi "laxuii 
but I sh-Ul only mention one moie thrUpfb 
common with us and oui moie Northwii 
neighbours ^ iz — " Bai u^t," oi as the St its 
write it Banns, — (childi-eu) V wntci is 
old dii Henry 3rd s reign 8a>s — 

Mercle Inr Mary n lo e of I eav ii 
Who bom the blliKul B\Ksr tliat bo glit ni un the r xle 

One word OI two now di to pionnnciation 
We call 1 plough — a plew oi i pliut — niid 
tliua Piers Ploughmm — 

Ood Bare tbB King and ape«l tl e | lougl u 
And gend the Prolita cara ynough. 

I'he rest of aucb wmda is just uow olc i 1 1 
me I will mserti with references to authouty 
which proves my point Let these few, how 
Bver, suffice — ' Knis " — to kiss — kist ' — a 
chest, — "keel — to cool — "hg' — fo U\ 
with, — "muck — dnt — ' moiildewarit ' — a 



mole : — '■ stee " — & stile or ladder ; — " theik " 
— to thatch ; — " wark " — work ; — " waiter " 
— water; — "giro" — to grin; — " quisliiu or 
wisliiii "^a cushion ; — " yearth " — earth jf — 
" lieng '■ — for hang — anciently spelled henge. 
There is one word which we u<tt in a 
singular sense vet exactly as it was used at 
t rnrt, in Ueiii'> the 7th s tune at least and 
and that is tht w inl ' feel," which not only 
means 1 1 t mdi but to smell Whoever 
woul 1 winh to |K.ruse a most cunoua docu* 
lucnt, taken from the Ilarleian MbS , and 
enjoy a laugh at the oddity of touit mstmc- 
ti ns in d«v- tl vorp, iiinj hnd a lopy m the 
< iM Ml t( for I7B7, \ol 57, p 
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^naduallv i-etuiiig fr II "^1 | I s u y 
h 11 Kimtdin la d l thil, I i mi uii 
kii Mil 1 iiisi we have moie of il ilI i uc I in 
this Muiiity thiu even in oui m at N Jithem 
pub- rile tiai-es of mcicnt sj uits ot ■>upei- 
stitions I can utten obscive m our children s 
gmues, and one uf the most leniaikible I 
ha^e communicated to the jmblic § 
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Not far from our Stone Qnanies is " Stninp 
Cross," — the present stone does not seem 
ancient. It stands by the side of the line of 
road called the •' Street," a Roman niilitaiy 
way, and just at the spot where our road 
from Morley meets it — and here we have 
some curious particulars to notice. Stump 
Cross is an expression applied for those 
stones, which for ages have been merely 
boundary stones.|| " Many of these Crosses," 
says Astle, " were anciently demoUshed by 
the Christians, being, by them, supposed to 
have been dedicated to idolatrous purposes, 
and their ancient names were soon forgotten ; 
which may be the reason why so many 
broken stones are called ' Stump Crosses.' '' 

As to the " Street" having anciently been 
a military road, it is proved in various ways. 
" The Saxon word," says Drake, " apparently 
comes from stratum, which in Pliny signifies 
a street or paved highway." " Wherever," 
he adds, ".we meet with a road called 
' Street,' or any town or village said to lie 
upon the street, for instance, Aithwick-on- 
the- Street (Adwick-le- Street), by Doncaster, 
we may easily judge that a Roman road was 
at or near it." It is some confinnation of this re- 
mark that the known Roman Road from CaJcaria 
(Tadcaster) to Eboracum (York) goes in part 
by the name of " Street-Houses." 

But besides the etymology of the word 
" Street," the veiy names of villages upon it, 
and the Roman coins, dies, and other remauis, 
found at Lingwell-Nook, and near Black- 

II There is a Stump Cross on the road from Ferrybridge to 
Pontefract, the Boundary-Stone between the latter Township 
and Fcrryfrystone. Sec Boothroyd's Tontefract, 411. 



Gates, Adwalton, &c., clearly sets the 
question at rest.** Here, however, be it 
observed, that the Roman road did not go to 
Wakefield, but passing along the present line 
to near Ardsley, it left that spot a Httle on 
the right, and took its course past Lingwell- 
Nook, direct to Castleford. 

" In this neighbourhood," says Dr. Whit- 
aker, " are other monuments of Danish times, 
as particularly Tingley, or more truly Tinglaw 
or low, as it is in the best map that ever was 
made for this country, by Mr. Christopher 
Saxton, who lived at or very near that place, 
which in the language of that age, imports a 
Danish Court of Judicature, called ' Tinge,' as 
a most excellent guide instructs us. Thinge 
Comitia vel Convocatus Populi. Thinglawe 
applausus ille forensis cum strepitu armorum 
quo diumabatur ratum et comprobatum est." 
I give this extract as the construction of a 
learned man, whose opinions, however, I am 
frequently compelled to dissent from, and who 
seems to me to have pressed into his service 
in this overstrained efkymology a person far 
more conversant with the Northern languages 
than either of us. For my own part, I much 
prefer the termination " ley " in this instance, 
as the names of most of our neighbouring 
places end thus ; and in my judgment, owe 
their origin to their having been the pos- 
sessions of Saxons or of Danes — the particular 
spots where they fell in battle— or the state 
of cultivation in which they were seen in very 
early periods. Tingley, however, there can 
be no doubt, is of high antiquity. 

^ See an instance of another Roman road passing over a 
waste called " Morley Moor," in Derbjrshire. Lyson's, vol 5, 
p. 210. Tliis is a vciy curious coincidence. 
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Vert near to, if not upon the line uf tlif 
" Street," is Ardaley (Eanlesley) at ft diataiKXj 
of about a mile fi'om DiitiTiiiigley, and uioii; 
than a mile from Ting'ley. ItiS Uiiiireii, baviiig 
been roug'hcaatet] and modemiseH, deceives- 
the passenger j but whoever will take tlio 
trouble to examine ita architecture, especially 
its porch, and the Saxon or early Nonnan 
zigzag areh concealed by it, wil! agree with 
me as to the probable fonucr couaequouce of 
the Tillage. 

There is uothiug in the interior of this 
Church especially remarkable. The font liears 
date, 1G63, and many of the seats are lettoi-eil 
as belonging to the Copleya,now(if Dnncaslcr. 
The oldest stone is for one Ellen DyuKJud, 
who died the ^'■fift day of January, l().")3." 
The Pi-octera, the Shaws, and the NettletiiTis, 
next to the CoployB, appear tn lia\e been the 
chief families in the Cummonweaith trnie^ 

The oldest hou'4ei at Ardsley ire the Mam ir 
and Vicarage houses, at the i>ppn'Jite e\- 
tremides of the village The foimer, once i 
Beat of the Coplej<!, is now occupied by a 
labonriiig farmei, called Rolhuhoii It ippear~ 
to have had formerij fine Rardeiis and 
spacious outbuildmgs, n\nin a '^tone |ust 
under the pinnada of the W e->t wiii^ < i ., ibk 
end, is the date, 1622 and the t Imslian ii iiue 
of the Copley who built it — " R itiii t 1 he 
motto is, "In Donnue tonlili 1( s2 m 
another part; and the amionil btaiiiy or 
crest which seems a gnflm or drajron is stilE 
perfect. 

It appears fiom a ]t li uc i ll h inch 
of the family jire"! \ in 

MSS., in the LewK I mc 

from Ricbai-d Copl(\ I lo 

for arms, acioss m 1 lit ne 

Robert Copley mirrn.d Vnu -mmIl It i^ 
known also, that Uiei a Copley, of Batltj, 
married Elizabeth, a daugliter of Si I )hn 
Savile. By these iiiterinnma^'Es, no d lubt, 
the property of which I write, waa biought 
under one owneMliip m lln seventeenth 
century. 



The Vicamge- House of fonner times is 
near the Church. I call it n fine old uianstoii 
of tho Protectorate, for by his date of IG.53, 
it was built in that memorable year ui which 
the " tutelary Genius " of England becanie 
Protector of ita Coniinoii wealth. It displays 
upon its front alao the creat of the Savile 
family — the owl, and upon the ceiling of a 
bed chamber is a moulding, in fine relief, of a 
Savile, or, at least, a hunter with his spear 
and cup, surrounded by an ornamented circle. 
I have takeji the pi^ecaution to get a correct 
draiving of this interesting house, for which 
the patriot, if not antiquary, of future days 
will thank nie, and have only to observe that, 
except aa to the jxirch in front, it presents a 
nearly similar ajiijearance on all its four 
sides.* 

Lord Faiifas, oi Sir Thumafi, in one of Lis 
letter's, makes mention nf ' a Mr Headcot, of 
Vrd'4le\, I Mmi'itei of relij^i tn ' hut with all 
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Ll' hcmHCliii>t — or there — believe it not, 
f 1 1 ll ll hill in I false Chnsts and false 
r I 1 I 1 II hew great signs and 
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Wlierefoi-e, if they shall say unto you — 
Behold! he is in t!ie desert — go not foi-th; 
— Behold! he is in the secret chamber — 
believe it not — for as the lightning cometh 
out of the East ami shineth even unto the 
• West, so also shall the coming of the Son of 
man be." 

James Nayler, the subject of this memoir, 
was bora, as before stated, at Ardsley, where 
he lived twenty-two years and upwards, until 
he married " according io the uvrld^" as he 
expi-essed himself. He dwelt afterwards in 
the parish of Wakefield, till some time in the 
Civil ^Va^, when he served his country under 
various offices on the side of the Parliament, 
and rose to be Quarter-Master under General 
Lambert. In this service he continued till 
disabled by illness in Scotland,, when he 
returned home. About this time he was mem- 
ber of an Independent Church at Horbury,* 
of which Christopher Marshall (heretofore 
mentioned as Minister of Topcliffe), was 
Pastor. By this So<*iety being cast out, on 
charges of blasphemy and incontinence with 
a Mrs. Roper (a nian-ied woman), he turned 
Quaker. Travellhig sooji after to visit his 
({uakiiig brethren in Cornwall, he was arrested 
by one Major Saunders, and coimnitted as a 
vagrant ; but being released by an order from 
the Council of State, he bent his course 
through Chewstoke, in Somersetshire, t) 
Bristol, and here those extraorduiary scenes 
were contemplated which I have to relate. 

By way of preliminary, however, I ought 
to observe that notwithstanding the irregulari- 
ties in Nayler' s life, there were many things 
in the man, which, with low and ignorant 
people, exceedingly favoured his pretensions 
to the Messiahship. He appeared, both as to 
form and feature, the perfect likeness to Jesus 
Christ, accorduig to the best descriptions. f 
His face was of the oval shape — his forehead 
broad — his hair auburn and long, and parted 
on the brow — his beard flowing — his eyes 
beaming with a benignant lustre — his nose of 
the Grecian or Circassian order — his figure 
erect and majestic — his aspect sedate — his 
speech sententious, deliberate, and grave, and 
his manner authoritative. In addition also to 
these advantages, his studies had beeji 
devoted to Scripture histoiy, and by some 
means he had caught up the' (Jnostic heresy 

* See my Note in a former page. 

t The best likeness of Nayler is, I believe, that in Caul field's 
Portraito. There is a three-quarters painting of tlie I'rojihet 
(but in whose possession I know not) from which, uf late, 
then^lmvo seen engravings. J 



and the doctrine of (Eons ; so that, like many 
of the "experimental " folk (the Gnostics of 
our day), he could bewilder and confound 
others, without being detected or abashed 
himself. 

The usual posture of Nayler was sitting in 
a chair, while his company of men and women 
knelt befoie him. These, it appears, were 
very numerous and constant for whole days 
together. At the commencement of the 
service a female stepped forth and sung, — 

" This is the joyful day, 
Behold ! the king of righteousness is come !" 

Another takuig him by the hand exclaimed — 

" Rise up. my love— ray dove— and come away. 
Why sittest thou among the pots ?" 

Then, putting his hand upon her mouth, she 
sunk upon the ground before him, the auditor}^ 
vociferating — 

" Holy, holy, holy, to the Almighty !" 

The procession of this lunatic and impostor 
(for lunatic he evidently was), especially in 
passing through Chepstow, was extensive and 
singular. Mounted on the back of a horse or 
mule; — one, A\^oodcock, preceded him bare- 
headed, and on foot ; — a female, on each side 
of Nayler, held his bridle; — many spread 
garments in his way, while the ladies sung — 
" Ilosannah to the Son of David — blessed is 
he that (^.ometh in the name of the Lord — 
Ilosannah in the highest !" 

But this was only a portion of the incense 
which was offered as homage to this messiah, 
for the letters of the fair sex addressed to 
him were of the warmest and most flattering 
description — They called him " Jesus " — " the 
Prophet of the most high " — " the King of 
Israel, and the Prince of peace." — It needs 
scarcely to be added, but the fact is, they paid 
him, frequently, a tribute equally acceptable 
to prophets, priests, and kings. 

I know not what sort of a prophet James 
Naylei- was, but 1 am sure he could not be a 
woise one than Richard Brothers, Johanna 
Southcott, and all other such pretenders as 
have since arisen ; — he wrought, howevei*, 
according to the allegation of Dorcas Erbury, 
a capital miiacle upon her ; for he i-aised her 
from the dead, in Exeter Gaol, after she had 
departed this life full two days; and that is 
more than all the Towsers, Mousers, and 
Carousers of Johanna, or the Prophet-^ss her- 
self ever did, as they would peHiaps acknow- 
ledge. It is highly probable, however, that 
the miracles of James Nayler did not end 
here, since to a* messiah so highly gifted as 
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"' Thtt Jsnes Nnlor twt w ne pan;, 

with hts bead in W |Jmi. ■ Ae' Mwv- 
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London, and llKre Htwit br wt wid b» 
head in the pSon' for ikr space «f two bovfi, 
between the hoiwi at iIlhu aad cnp on 
Satoiday after, in eadi pbee, weari^ a n^r 
(KHitaiDin^ an itk^criptinn of Uk eriities; and 
that, at the Ot<] Excfaai^. U* Umgae be 
bored through whh a hot iron, and that he be 
there ^tignuitcted also with the letter - B.' in 
the forehew) ; and be be aitenranl? feni to 
Bii!>tol. and be cmreyed into and throi^ifa the 
said city ou boniebad; bar^ ridded, irilh his 
face tmckward. and there aI^o paUirUy 
whipped the next market day alter be corner 
thitlier ; and that, frum i1*to«. lie be ormi- 
mltted to ftrisim. U> Bridewdl, ixaulou. and 
there restrained from the s«XTe<j- >A all people, 
and th«e to labour hard till he be released 
by Pariiament, and dorinjr that time to be 
debarred the used of jieo. ink. aiid pafier. and 
have no relief bat what he earned by his 
daily labonr." 

'' This sentence wa.". for tl part 

exearted npon Xayler, when -on L 

followers were s<i infarnated a- h k 
wounds — kiss his feet, and le p"" his 
boBom. lie was. however, allowet pe ik 
and paper, and wrote several k d n 
hia confinemeut." 

" \Vlien lodged iti Bridewel rd 

carry on his impostiiies, he fasted 
bnt fleah and blood being able t d 
longer, he fell to work to earn m 

fix)d. Upon the next change G 

meut he obtained his liberty, b died soon 
after without uny signs of repei ta 

This narrative is chiefly ta 
State Trials, but a curious JI be 

nie states that he leti-acted ii 
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Spirit through his Servant James Nayler, 
written by him during the confinement of his 
outward vian in prison, London, 1661." 3rd 
" Nayler's Salutation to the Seed of God, 
1656," 8vo. 4th "An Answer to Blome's 
Fanatic History." 

ThiB character of Nayler, when in the army, 
as described by the amiable and excellent 
Lambert, may be seen in Burton's Diary. 
With a discrimination and benevolence 
characteristic of the man, this great General 
addressed the House of Commons, and voted 
in mitigation of punislunent. Cromwell also, 
as in the case of Biddle and others, was 
exceedingly averse to the severity of the 
sentence ; but the national impression • and 
feeling seems to have been too strong to be 
resisted. 

It must not be supposed that James Nayler 
was the first person who illustrated in our 
land the verity of oui* Saviour's prediction. 
Many " false Christs," and innumerable false 
Prophets had, ages before his day, appeai'ed. 
As it may not be without its use, and as it 
will, certainly, enrich my volume to shew up 
a few of the former class, I shall resort to my 
minutes acxx)rdingly. 

The first false Christ of whom I have any 
certain accomit in our English history, appears 
to have arisen in Henry the 3rd's reign. f 
" There was then brought before a provincial 
Council at Oxford, ' a young man and two 
women — The young man would not go to 
any Church, Hor be a partaker in the sacra- 
ments, but had suffered himself to be cnicified, 
in whom the scars ®f all the wounds were to 
be seen in his hands, head, side, and feet, and 
he rejoiced to be called ' Jesus ' of these 
women and others. One of the women being 
old was accused of bewitching the young man 
unto such madness, and also (altering her own 
name) procuring herself to be called ' Mary ' 
the mother of Christ. They, being convicted 
of these crimes and others, wei-e adjudged to 
be closed up between two walls of stone,J 
where they ended their lives in misery." 

The next false Christ we find in the second 
year of Elizabeth, when one John Moore 
asserted that he was Christ, and one William 
Jeffrey worshipped him as such. " Divines," 
says Burton, " had him under consideration, 
and could not C(mvince him, but he still stood 

t Stowe's Annals, 268. lb. 12G4. Speed. 523. 
X Many skeletons having been found in ancient stone walls, 
J havB no doubt that this horrid mode of ixicution was far 
Atua uncommon in the olden times. 



to it that he was Christ." Stowe also, on 
the authority of Hollingshed, tells us, " that 
for this offence the latter had a paper set on 
his head whereon was written 'William 
Gefferie, a most blasphemous heretick, deny- 
ing Christ our Saviour in heaven ;' and that 
he was whipped till he confessed Christ to be 
in heaven. And the said John Moore," says 
he, "being examined and answering over- 
thwartlie, was commanded to pull of his cote, 
doublet, and shirt, which he seemed to do 
veiy willingly, and after being whipped an 
arrowshot f lom Bedlam, at the last he also 
confessed Christ to be in heaven, and himself 
a sinful man." 

The next Messiah appeared in the person 
of one William Hacket, in 1591 — the account 
of him is so ludicrous^ so truly diverting, that 
I cannot forbear an abridgement. 

"The 16th dale of July in the morning, 
Edmond Coppinger and Henry Arthington, 
gentlemen, repaired to one Walker's house, 
near unto Broken Wharf of London, where 
conferring with one of their sect, named 
William Hackett, of Owndale, in the County 
of Northampton, yeoman, they offered to 
anoint him King, but Hackett taking Cop- 
pinger by the hand said, ' you shall not neede 
to anoint mee, for I have been already 
anointed in heaven, by the holie Ghost him- 
self.' Then Coppinger asked him what his 
pleasure was to be done ? ' Go your way 
both,' said he, ' and tell them in the city that 
Christ Jesus is come with his Fan in his hand 
to judge the Earth ; and if any man ask you 
where he is, say, He lies at Walker's house, 
by Broken Wharfe ! And if they will not 
believe it, let them come and kill me if they 
can, for as truly as Christ Jesus is in Heaven, 
so truly is he come to judge the World.' " 

The remainder of the story, which i§ too 
long for insertion, may be found in Stowe's 
Annals. Suffice it here to observe, that 
Coppinger, "the Prophet of Mercy," and 
Aithington, "the Pi*ophet of Judgment," 
rather moi-e than fulfilled their mission, in 
preaching from a cart — ^that one of them was 
committed to the " Counter," in Wood-Street, 
tlie other sent to Bridewell ; and that Hackett, 
the gi'eat Messiah, was hanged. 

It is not my intention to write a Bedlam 
Calendar, or on the credulity of mankind, 
althougli I have by me the finest materials 
for such a work. There always have been 
lunatics and knaves — dupes and fools, and 
always will be. My propensity to mirth or 



sai-casm would lead me also to comment 
on the strange modes which in simdiy ages, 
and by all religionists, have been adopted foi' 
enlighteniug the mind and correcting the 
"or the suppression of error, and 



' The argnmeati of Romui CathcllcB hsve alKaiB been lery 
nrcitfe " ones tor (Mb nurpoao. Such u compailliiE people 
Bjilk roand Chnrohea, nearij In n sUtsot nndity, with 



the propagation of trath, but I abstain. The 
moral to be drawn from the few preceding 
pages is obvious, and the leading reflection 
with me (whether in reviewing the past or 
the present times, the opinions or the actions 
of others) is this — What is man when his 
reason forsakes hwi, or he abandons it ! ! 

KlnptDnB-OB-HlllI, n, 13, Stuwt'o Annala, p. 885—1005, &a. 
ArcEawl. voL 0, p. 373, Ac. 




TOPCLIFFE. 



Retbacing our steps from Ardsley to Ting- 
ley, at the distance of half a mile, on the 
right, lies Topcliffe, where formerly was a 
seat of Sir John Topcliffe, Chief Justice of 
the Court of King's Bench, Master of the 
Mint, and one of the great Officers of the 
Royal Household in the reigns of Ileniy the 
7th and 8tli : and there is some reason for 
believing that he lived here also under that of 
Richard 3rd. There is, or was some few 
years ago, at the principal house in TopcUffe, 
a very ancient bedstead in good preservation 
as to its backboard, on which were the effigies, 
as I conjecture, of Sir John, in the costmne 
of his various offices, with the crests of his 
Sovereigns, but especially of Richard 3rd — 
the "white boar" being conspicuous in 
various parts. On one of the panels a build- 
ing is painted, probably to represent the 
Mint; and on the stocks of this very bed- 
stead it is not unlikely that the Chief Justice 
bi-eathed his last, as he was buiied at Wood- 
chuich, a mile hence, where the slab covering 
his ashes, and still perfect, has the following 
inscription : — 

"Orate pro Anima Johannis Topcliffe, 
quondam Capitalis Justiciarii Domini Regis, 
lien. vii. mid viii. item Magistri Monetae qui 
(juidem obiit. xii. die Decembris Anno Domini 

t Dr. Whitaker supposes, but for what reason I know not, 
that hiis father's Christian name was Gilbert. History of 
Leeds, p. 217. 



Mcccccxiiii. cujus Animse propicietur Deus." 
I rather suspect that Sir John was one of 
the family of the Topchffes of Billmgton, in 
the North Riding, and, of course, related to 
an Abbot and Vicar of Whalley, who were 
brothers.! His mansion seems to have been 
pulled down and converted into farm-houses, 
about the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, when some part of the buildings was 
made a Meeting-house, at which Christopher 
Marshall officiated. At present the dwellings 
with their spacious bams, all built out of the 
old materials, present a melancholy aspect. — 
Taken together with the park walls they 
indicate, however, the consequence of its 
ancient possessor. There is, under the floor 
of a cottage near the principal farm-house, a 
well of vast depth, although report says it 
has been half filled up, and certainly not used 
for above a century. Topcliffe is said to have 
been the residence of Christopher Saxton, the 
celebrated chorographer of Elizabeth's reign, 
who was bom at Bramley, and buried at 
Leeds, 31st October, 1587. There have been 
many silver coins of Henry 6th and 7th found 
in Topcliffe fields, most of which are in my 
possession. The views to the North of Top- 
cliffe are delightful, and its being equidistant 
from Leeds, Wakefield, and Dewsbuiy, 
coupled with this circumstance, accounts for 
its foimer consequence. 



WOODOHUKCH. 



TlIEEE ia great reason for t!io belief that 
those places which are called by the uameH of 
Woodchurch or Woodkirk, \Vliitchurch or 
"Whitkirk, had Churches upon them at a veiy 
early period. The very name of Wood 
Church points to Saxou times ; and as to 
Wliite Churches, I am of opinion with Dr. 
Whitaker, that they were so cjilled at first 
from being' built of atone in opposition, or 
contrast, to the more ancient Saxon Churches 
of Wood which had probably turned black 
from age, when these Stone Churches were 
erected. 

" At Woodchurch, in Morley Wapentake, 
near Dewsbury," says Leiaud, "was a Cell of 
Black Canons from Nostel, valued at seven- 
teen pounds per ann." 

" William, Eavl of WarreD, and Ralph de 
Insula (Delisle) and William his son," says 
Bmton, "gave Wodechurch to Nostel Prioiy, 
by the hands of Archbishop Thurstin." 

Before I make mention of Woodchurch, or 
the Churches of Batley and Birstal, as they 
all belonged to St, Oswalds, at Nostel, I 
must (for the introduction of an interesting 
passage) be allowed to gii'e a short account 
of this Priory,* 

"Where the Paroch Church of St. Oswalds 
is now newly builded," says Leiand, "there 
was in Henry the Ist's time, a House and 
Church of poor Heremites (Hermits) a^i in a 
woddy country, imtil one Katlulphus Adlaver, 
Confefisor to Henry 1st, began the new 
Monastery of Chanona, and was the first 
Prior of it hunself. The building of this 
boufie is exceeduig great and fair, and hath 
t^ goodliest Pountam of Conduit water in 
fiiat quarter of England. Secundus, Prior a 
postremo (the last Prior but two) fetched this 
Conduit a mile and above off, and builded an 
g fair kitchen also in the 



• John [Holme by hii Will, proved in 11U2, ordered his 
corpwtobobnrisdlierelnourlady's Quire. 
Robert Sfivel, by his Tesluneiit, proved li. lESS, wu burled 

NicholMPedc, of TopcliffB, by Will, proved In ISM, ordered 
his boSy "to be Bnrled beside the Ciulre." See Burton's 
Jlgnuttcoo, f. SIB, where oth«r pBrliculuB anj be found. 



But Bui'ton'a narrative most c 
histoi-y. "The place in which this Priory is 
founded," says he, " is said to have been very 
woody and full of game of all kinds ; and 
havings been chosen, for its retiredness, by a 
few Hermits, tliey built themselves a little 
Ilut, and an Oratoiy or Church. 

" It happened that King Henry 1st, gomg 
on an expedition against the Scots, was 
attended by one Ralph Adlave, his Chaplain 
and Confessor, who falling sick was obliged 
to be left at Poutefract; but, growing better, 
was induced, for the speedier recovei'y of his 
health, and jierhaps by inclination for hunt- 
ing, frequently to ride from thence to this 
part of the country about thi«e miles distant, 
where he found some Uermits, and being 
struck with their pious maniier of Iivmg,f 
became desirous to be one of their society ; 
but, aa that could not be without the King 
his master's cousent, he was obliged to defer 
his intention to his Majesty's return, and then 
communicating his desire, the King approved 
of it. 

" Ralph then set about to found a Prioi'y 
here, and took upon him the habit and order 
of St. Austin, and, by the King's mandate, 
became the fitst governor, master, and rector 
of the old pljice, and of eleven Brethren or 
Monks, the King himself becoming a bene- 
factor by gninting them duodecim denarios 
per day, to be leceixcd out of h's it^Liiuea it 
York, and 3e\er-U of his Nobilitj fill ned hn 
example, f irticularly Kobort de Ltr\ m 
whose fee (tho Honour of Pontefi itt) this 
place was situate 1, who granted fhem the 
wood in whi h it ^\ is built, with two oxgangs 
of land in Haidwick foi which reason the 
Lacy's family tlwiys looke I upon themsehea 
and were deemed as fomiders \et, succped 
iug Canon ^\hen they becime ] iwerful ind 
rich, would hj.ve feladlj is^umed tho honom 
of being a r jal ftundation because of the 

1 There Is n tradillon thit TrsTellera nen endentlv lodged 
and •iclugUed st the Monost c Colt ot W oodchnrch wYith 
seems not unlikely, as it was a provision nonaiBtent with Ilia 
luaee of the iiiidrtlc ngca. See one Instance of ft in likhQlt'a 
LeiccBteisliitt, luL. 'J, ^aA'i.'i^. "ITii. 



Above benefactions of Ileiiry 1st. Kalph died 
in 1128. 
"tiavordufl, tliiKl Prior, elected in 1 1. '(3, 

was Bcarro rettlcd in Km new oflit-o when 
Ileniy Lacy, Karl of Lincoln and Haron of 
Poiit«frnct, bei^an to dii<i>nte Iiis riglit to tliat 
place whereon tliey were building tlio I'liury, 
being about linlf a carrncatc of land near tho 
pool of Nostel, of the fee of the Kiiid J foni'y ; 
but when lie was about to go to the Ili>Iy 
War,} he relinquiijhed all claim tlicixito fur 
liimwlf and his heirtt fr>r ever, which wci'o 
continued to them by Pope Adrian 4tli, in 
1155. 

"William de Biistal wae Prior of Nosfel 
in 1291.§ He greatly cnnelied the Prioiy — 
increased the number of Canons, and made 
considerable additi'ins to tlic buildings. Ilo 
built an Oratoiy to the Virgin Mary, and had 
die Table of the PoHsion of Chiist at tho 
Great Altar done by one Osbcrt, having 
appropriated tbe Cburuh of Ilirstal aft«r tho 
resignation of Williaia do Pickering, tho 
Bector. 

"In 1312, this William of Biratal \va» 
succeeded by Henry de Abberford, who, boing 
a man of bw mild a disjioBition for his office, 
was drawn into many expenses, and let 
things run to ruin, especially in the parisli of 
Banmbergj nevertheless, be began to erect a 
Choir, to be join to the Church, and left the 
care of it to Robert de Pontefract who, 
through envy, ran tho expenses of it to a very 
extravagant height, in order to have tho work 
stopped. And ujxjn tho visitation of the 
Priory, this Henry was accused of simony 
and wasting its substance ; but acquitting 
himself of the first chai'ge, he proved that the 
incursions of the Scots destroyed the profits 
of Baumberg, whence a great part of their 
support arose, and that the Caimona likewise 
suffered losses at Burstal, tho Scots array 
remaining fift«c!i days at that jilace, Batelcy, 
Morley, and Uothwcll ; insomuch that, in that 
year, wheat sold at 2l)s. ]icr quaitcr, and that 
he had bought two Imndrcd quartci-s. — Ho 
also jjroved that on tho quarii;! betwixt tho 
King and tho Duke of Lancaster, tho latter 
flying, tlie fonner pursued witJi his anny, and 
one liobei't, called A()uariiis,|| entcivd and 
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to verj mtly timet. The "Eciu8'riiii''i..» the KlriThong' 
bmker, mil, p«rhapt, ruriei ; ted from him hu deKended 
to Ibt prtteol day tht oBlct ol MHtcr of ttaa Uoua. Tlili 



plundered tho Priory, and took away all their 
horses ; to which such a murrain succeeded 
that they had not oxen and cows to plow 
witli; — the Prior was reduced to such astrmt 
as to sell his corrody, and to stand bound 
with the I'riory for £500, hopbig afterwards 
to bo alile to discharge tlie debt ; but the war 
contimiing, and tho Prior wearied out with 
complaints, resigned, after presiding fifteen 
years, and retired to the Cell, at Wodekirk, 
havuig a ])ension of t«n marks per annum, 
whcru ho died in nine months aft«r the 3rd of 
June, X'd'l'i, and was buried at Nostel." 

Having referred to this extract, as it 
respects Morloy in a former page, and having 
hero (xipied it for tho relation it has to other 
villagca, 1 would remark that Woodkirk, 
though but a Coll to Nostel Priory, was yet 
of considerable extent, as is proved by the 
foundations of it extending over tbe gEU^Jens 
and Parsonage prcmisee there. It was sup- 
plied with excellent water by leaden pipes 
from tho North West side,* and which have 
been discovei'ed of late years extending from 
the road into these premises, I have in mv 
possession a long piece of it, and by its having 
been soldered in the seam, not cast, as pipes 
have been since Henry Sth's reign, I un 
assured it had been Imd much befOTo that 
time. Ill the valley below the Chuit^ are 
still traces of the Friars' fish ponds. 

Tho nave and chancel of this Church a.'pfett 
to me to bo much older than those of BaHey 
and Biratal, but not so tho tower, which is, 
comparatively, modem. The interior, till of 
lat£, discovered great marks of antiquity, but 
nearly all- tho fine old carved oak, in wit 
omaments or screen work, has lately beoi 
destroyed (as I hear) by cart loads together.f 
Upon these I have seen tho letters I. H. C, 
roses, and other various devices not inelegantly 
wrought. There is still the word " MMia"} 
faintly visible in tho i»rch ; but, except 
tliis, and tbe stono for Sir John Topoifle, 
and a marble tablet for one Christopher 
Hodgson, hereafter to be noticed, there ia 
scarce one otiier thing remarkable. It may, 
however, be just noted that there is hne > 



ot Ilia hsnea for the Hi;*l UH, No doDbt ha ni *|MI 
puirejor, or, u wa c*U It aC ttutUy, " FnniUcr." 

' Tliore In nosr Mr. Wonlawotlh'a hrm, at Stump Qnm, 
Bald and wall in it, called Conduit, or ■' CiuidT,'"ndi, 
and " Well," which hii certaitlf luppUad dthn HJn^Btl 
ot Woodkltk Mouutvty wlUintfl, bnt I gn*M tb* Met. 

t Veti 

1 The Chutcb «ai dedicatod to St. 
113. but aocoidlig to Speed, " To tba 



tablet for .Tolm Ayre do Ilowley, who died 
June 21st, 1706, aged GG. 

In all the Burial-ji^ound at Woodclmrcli. 
there is not one siiigio lettered stono woi-t.liy 
of record, either for antiquity or otherwise. 
The epitaphs are wretched, both as respectinf;' 
poetry, oitiiography, and taste. They do no 
honour to thu meuioiy of tho departed, hut 
cast a reproach upon those who put theiu up, 
and those who eucoui'a^ thein. Tliis is 
rather remarkahle, as Woodkirk even, hiia 
not been without its Poet, of whom I shiiU 
■write hereafter. 

Tliere is, however, one voty curious stono 
unlettered and of great age. It bus, no doubt, 
once laid within the Church, and covered the 
grave of a Monk, although there is a very 
different tradiUon reapectiiis it. The name 
it han borne for many generations is that of 
"Fryingpau Stone,— partly from the sup- 
posed representation theieon of a fiyingpaii, 
and partly from the following story : — 

One of the SoothiUs, of Sootlnll, near this 
place, being on some account or other, 
enraged at a boy, threw him into a furnace, 
or boiling chaldron-S To ease his conscience 
perbapa, but more probably to espiate his 
crime, he gave to the Church or Religious- 
house here, some grounds, which bear the 
name of furnace or fryingpan|| fields. This 
mode of pmpitiating the civil as well aa 
ecclesiastical powerlT is, at least, of aa high 
antiquity as the Saxon times, and many 
instances thereof might be adduced, but there 
is one which has a curious bearing upon this 
case, that I cannot refrain from inserting it. 

In a small Chapel, which adjoined the 
Parish Church of Eastry, in Kent, was a tomb 
■which, by ancient ti-ailition, was said to con- 
twn IJie ashes of lithelbert or EtheUli'eii 
■(brothel's of Egbert, who reigned in GC5,) 
who were murdered by one " Thunner." To 
espiate this murder the whole hundred, now 
called Eastry himdred, was given to the 
Church by Egelred in 979, and for a puiposo 
to which I would particularly call the atten- 
tion of my reader, i. e.—for llie sup/iorl of the 
Monks' kitchen. Now the figure of a ftyirig- 
pan at Woodchurch, and the traditionary 
appellation, " Pryingpan Fields," connected 

I Dr. WhlUker u]» it wa> Str ThomM BoothUl nho tUrow 

g Thli mar \k t. mistake, virbips.-Tlis Ddda, I Lellere, 
tnciUed " BellitrlngB." Sec UereHtl«r. 



with the story of Lord Soothill or Southwell 
(for so the name was originally), strongly 
would incline one to suspect the stone in 
question ; and yet when I call to mind how 
frequently the most ancient Crosses appear on 
gi'av'estiUies, somewhat resembling the frying- 
pan, the weight of evidence, ■with me, 
pi^ponderates tlie other way."" 

Although it is said that Reginald Lord 
Soothili gave a bell to Woodkirk, on account 
of the murder, yet all the present bells, of 
which there are three, aro comparatively, 
modem. The ancient and curious custom of 
tolling the passing-bell is stili kept up here, 
as also at Batley, and perhaps Bu'stal ; and 
by the number of strokes, one, two or three 
at each uaterval, it may be kuown whether 
the deceased be a child, a woman, or man. 

The remarkable custom of this and the 
neighbouring places of doing i>enance |f for 
fornication is now quite disused ; but such 
sights were not unfreqiieat in onr Churches 
ilm-iug the middle part of the last centiwy, 
and there are persons still living who have 
seen the white sheet more than once at 
Woodchurch. I could name the persons, and 
have seen one of them, who wei« thus ex- 
hibited to the congregation here, ajid I could 
relate some ludicrous stories upon the subject. 
Suffice it here to observe that excommunica- 
tions and penances were considered in a very 
difTerent light only sixty years ago from what 
they would be now. 

Woodchurch, aa I obsei-ved before, has 
been the residence of a Poet; but, as he 
seems never to have diiink deep at the 
springs of Helicon, and had less of the 
inspiration than the itch for poetry, it is no 
great niisfnrt.niii' tlint iioni' oi^ his efTusions 

remain. Ili-^ '■' ■- -l''' i Tuckson, better 

known as '■ 1 1' i I ■■."■:.. ii u'iis his nick- 
name. Ite IK. . ..: ■ [..';ii- on the site 

of the pivseiii. Inn, :ii U ciniJchurch, and 
taught a school at Lee-Fair. He was a good 
mechanic, a stono cuttei' — land measure]', and 
I know not what besides ; but very slovenly 
hi' his pei^srm, and had a head through the 
haiJ" of which, it was thouglit, a comb did not 
as often jiass as once a year. This gave rise 
to a distich imm his scholars, which, being 



tl See fWnlleimin'ii MsgaalnB Tor ISIS, p, 17. but more 
Mpecially liougli or WtErer'n Funl. Mcins. 1'liu laul peamun 
w&a aoati by one Joacpli llapit. sboiil tbx you ITSO. At 
aunio irt out \;taat\ieaX\iaK\»ss\i«Mti\!lUi\»»»-iK»»" 
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levelled at his poetical talents, annoyed him 
not a little. — 

"OldTnwh 

Deaenres a lash 
Upon his B ks bare, 

For teaching School, 

And phtving the FooL 
And Never Combing his hair." 

Jackson wrote a poem upon Ilarrogate ;* 
but his mechanical abilities were his chief 
excellency. He constructed a clock, and in 
order to make it useful to the clothiers who 
attended Leeds market from Earls and Hang- 
ing-Heaton, Dewsbury, Chickenley, &c., he 
kept a lamp suspended near the face of it, 
and burning through the winter nights, 
and he would have no shutters or curtains to 
his window, so that the clothiers had only to 
stop and look through it to know the time. 
Now in this our age of luxury and refinement 
the accommodation thus presented by " Old 
Trash" may seem insign^cant and foolish, 
but I can assure the reader that it was not. 
The clothiers of the early part of last century 
were obliged to be upon the Bridge of Leeds, 
where the market was held, by about six 
o'clock in summer, and seven in winter ; and 
hither they were convened by a bell anciently 
pertaining to a Chantry Chapel, which once 
was annexed to Leeds Bridge. — They did not 
all ride, but most of them went on foot. — 
They did not all carry watches, for very few 
of them had ever possessed such a valuable. — 
They did not dine on fish, flesh, and fowl, 
with wine, &c., as some do now. No ! no ! 
The careful housewife wrapped up a bit of 
oat cake and cheese in the little chequed 
handkei-chief, and charged her husband to 
mind and not get above a pint of ale at " the 
Kodney." Would Jackson's clock then be of 
no use to men who had few ?uch in their 
villages ? Who seldom saw a watch, but 
took much of their intelligence from the note 
of the cuckoo ? 

Jackson must, I think, have lived here in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. f 
At all events he cut the stone in Howley 
Park, which bears date 1G84, and com- 
memorates the event of Nevison, the high- 
wayman, killing Fletcher upon that spot. 
The only other inhabitant of Woodchurch to 
be noticed is Mary Gomersal, commonly, and 
for a long time, called " Old Ninety," although 
she attained to the great age of one hundred 
and ten yeai's. 

^ " O Harrogate, O Harrogate, how great is thy fame I 

In Summer thou art proud, but in Winter thou art tame." 

t He was buried 19th of May, 1764— Woodkirk Begister. 
jSo tliat Jam mistaken as to a tew years. 



The value of this living, J considerably 
enhanced by the allotment under the West- 
Ardsley Inclosure Act, now amounts to above 
£200 per anniun. West-Ardsley, I believe, 
to something more than this. The Rev. John 
Ilepworth is the present Incumbent. 



ADDITIONS TO WOODCHURCH. 
My last survey of Woodchurch convinces me 
that I have been deceived as to its antiquity 
on a former inspection, and I now consider it 
may be referred to a period much more remote 
than Batley or Birstal Churches, especially in 
regard to its chancel. This part of the 
structure is extremely well worth the visits of 
the antiquary ; upon whom, the thickness of 
its walls and the bays of its windows will not 
be lost. But that which strikes me the most 
forcibly is the original stalls or seats within 
it, which, I cannot help thinking, are older 
than Henry the Sth's reign, and were the 
SellsB of the Canons ; for the admission of the 
Laity into their " Holy of Holies," is, com- 
paratively, of recent date.§ Not far from 
these, and clustered together as we ever find 
them, either within, or near the entrance of 
the chancel, are the seats of the chief 
families, once residing in the vicinity, and 
stiU called the " Howley-Hall," the " T<^ 
cliffe," the " Westerton," and the " Haigh- 
Hall Seats." The mention of these prompts 
me to give the inquisitive reader some choice 
and little known particulars relating to our 
ancient edifices. 

To men of high rank, and to patrons of 
livings only, was there formerly the indulgence 
of having fixed seats in a Church ; for the 
parishioners would often dispute about seats, 
two or more often contending for the same 
sitting. To stop a practice so scandalous, 
and that frequently occasioned an IntOTruption 
of divine service, it was decreed in a Synod 
of the diocese of Exeter in 1284 that, with an 
exception to noble persons and to patrons, no 
one should in future claim any seat, but that 

t The yearly vahie of Woodkirk, htfore the dissohitloii of 
the Monasteries, appears to have been £128 6a. S^d., or aboat 
£1,282 12s. lOid. of our money now. £^»6ed, n. 806w No 
doubt at the dissolution it was (in oommon wiUi all ilmUar 
foundations) much undervalued hj Henrj the 8th and hia 
minions. Their motives are verjr obvioas. 

§ This exclusion of the Laity by the Omioo, is thns cuiovdy 
expressed in an old verse, which marks the ehanuster of 
Popery :— 

" Cancello Laicos prohibet Scriptoxa sedere 
Ne sibi presumant Chxistl Mcreta Videie.** 1 1 1 

This is aU of a piece with the true blood at Haika Owen. 
the Virgin's Milk at Walsingham, the Image of Dsrvel 
Oatheren, or the Image of the Yimn at Woioeater ; whioh, 
when unfirocked, was found to be that of aCatboUcBialiop 1 1 1 



whoever first entei-ed any Chu ch fo the 
purpose of devotion, might choose at hta 
pleasure " a place for prayer."|| 

That such contentious arose eveu so late 
as 1625, appears by a letter of Btlop 
Buckeridge, of Rochester, whici gi es enn e 
insight into other cuiious part c K Tl e 
Bishop, in a letter to tlie Mayor of li >lI ester 
the Vicar, and Clmrch warden a of bt N 1 olas 
says (uiter alia.) 

" I know there are certain Kn ghts and 
Ladies and others hiliabitinge i other nc gh 
bouring parishes who, out of dovot on to tl e 
preaching of the gospel, resort to jo r 
Church, who caiiuot claun any n{,l t f seats 
therein ; yet I hold it fit that whe tl ej doe 
come they should have places answerabl to 
their rank and qudity. For o ov o 
p'ticular opinion, I doe notth k t ht lut 
men and women should be placed n the sa e 
seats ; neither that womeu should be all ned 
to sit hi the OhaunceU which was t si t led 
Jbr Clarices. If you thhik good y u ay 
disposes of such Knights in the leat n t! e 
Qnier. An it had b^ii fit (for the a o dmg 
all contencon about liigher roomes n sucl 
publique assemblies) you had rt'ter et! two F 
the principal and highest pews n o e s d f 
the Church, where such Ladies a d others 
who are strangers, might sett." 

By Constitutions of the fourt! ntl and 
tenth centuries it was ordered that when 
the Priest sings Mass no woma be n gh tl e 
Altar, but they stj,nd in their owr place an 1 
that the Mass Priest receive of tl em what 
they are willing to offer." The e\clu.. ou of 
women from the Chance! c.ontiii ed 1 11 s e 
time after the Eeformatioii — ] robably till 
the reign of James the lat. 

" The morning after Sir Tl omas Mo e 
resigned the Great Seal, he we t to CI elsea 
Chnrch with hia wife and fam Ij he e 
dnring divine service, he sat, as usual 1 1 ike 
Quier, wearing a Surplice." 

So much for the fine Choir an 1 Stalls of tl e 
Black Monks at "Woodchurch. The Ho vlej 
Hall pew is the only -one within tl C i t c 1 

The Porch with its seats is ve y U lie 
words "Sancta Maria" are iiea ly o o 

There is an ancient well of be t fi 1 iter 
below the Burial groiind, which t IHie s 1 o 
name of the " Lady's Well." 

Just before the Porch is still e t! e 

of an ancient Cross with t! Ket fo 
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a shaft Tl e Prj ngpan Sto e has ot 
belonged to t b t 1 a graveato 

T! o Reg sfc beg n with t! e nterestmg 
year \(^2 and coutnues througl out the 
Protectorate ai d t a worth ■en tu-k ng that 
tl e agei bapt sn % and bu als extend 

th o <A out that peaceful and t leront pe od 
— a natter not tc be regarded s st a ge 
I ve e by those who know that na y 
01 iri-hes the serv ce of the Church was per 
fon ed a'i us al at the same time Dm ng 
tie 01 er dajs as vas before related 
CI atophe Marshall nas pastor lore He 
ai |iei s to ha e been succeeded 1 \ one 
\ tl o y Coope — a hlacl Ca on • 1 1 ave 
d It f ude date of 1CC2 I fi d wth 
1 s a n tu u the folio vu f, te uj on the 
proced g e tnea of the Reg ster — 

All these I found confusedly registered 
by Isaac Serjeant swo u eg ter in I ebus 
01 en sanett T/ra i ii and I a d gested 
tl etn t th 9 n ethod 

This e try w 11 cause ue to look to the 
1 sto7 of Autio y Cxper f any record of 
h n t a vh 1 ala I fear 1 as never 

ex sted d t! e b*«n e f s ch nforma 
t u I shall CO cl le t! 1 1 o was probably 
one of tl e many ho i 0! ve a tune were 
1 ope Ij ejected t for c •«; e ce sake but 
as guorant scandalo sad s fH ent — 
able t d 1 ttlc more tl a mble a few 

pr ted I nj ■a a 1 1 I es id whose fine 
1 jalty OS but a n e e step ladde to tl e p 
church ] ofenu nt 

It appea s f n tl o Peg te tl at 01 n 
tepher MarsI ill was tw e a ed a d ] ad 
a ume ous famil T vo f 1 s hughteri 
vee called bj tl nane of Bathshua anl 
Betl a Generall Old Testan et names we e 
p ■efer ed al I 1 tl e e e w 

few 



I on_st tl 



at 1 ast 
e es e) 



no 



In this Register, under date of 1685, is 
recorded the^ marriage of "Pastor" Elston, 
cum Mercy Pickering, whose father, Captain 
John Pickering, it appears, died in 1699. 

Since writing my account of this Church, I 
find, upon looking over that of Dr. Whitaker, 
that those seats in the Chancel, which I deem 
a remarkable curiosity, and an evidence that 
the Church was *' Conventual" as well as 
"Parochial," he regarded as, comparatively 
with the Chancel, modem. I wish Dr. 
Whitaker had been so kind as to have told 
the public for whom, or what class of per- 
sons, he thought them constructed, because I 
should have caught him there, as any jjerson 
will perceive who has read to good purpose 
what is heretofore stated.f But it is the 
custom with many people to fly off like a 
tangent when they come in contact with an 
obstacle, and to get over it by round and bold 
assertions, instead of gi-appling with it, and 
by calling forth and applying their anti- 

t I beg the reader will also call to mind how long after 
Henry Sth's time Catholic ueages continued in this country : 
and then try to believe, if he can, that the seats in the Chancel 
at Woodchurch are not older than the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. 



quarian knowledge to elucidate a subject of 
particular interest. 

I have lately discovered that there is a 
field, direct east of the Chancel at Wood- 
church, formerly consistmg of two closes, 
and called " Bellstrings." 

This, no doubt, was the ground presented 
by Sir Thomas Soothill for the support of the 
bell which he gave to the Church, as before- 
mentioned. The field adjoining it, on the 
south side, is called " Baker's Royd" or rood, 
probably from a cross having stood thereon. 
And next to this field is another called " Fair- 
steads," on which the fair was held, until one 
Isaac Whitaker, the tenant, contrived to 
throw it out upon the green, where it is now 
held. This is a curious matter, as it serves 
to show how the wake or tide has got 
removed, by little and little, from the Church 
to Lee-Fair Green. Sixty or seventy years 
ago, however, the grand mart for fniit, 
onions, &c., was held on "Fairsteads," and 
multitudes came from towards Huddersfield 
to purchase these articles, which then were 
stowed in bams, and sold at booths by lamp 
light in the morning. 



BATLEY. 



Fbom WocMlkirk we must now pass on bj 
Batley, whose Church, of about Ilcnry tlio 
Gth's reign, according to Dr. Whitakev, has 
a iine embattled tower of the same kind aH 
Biratal, Gulseley, and many othera, 

" Church Towere," saya Fosbroke, " were 
the ^Tochial " fortreseeB."J Sir Richard 
OcAt Hoare, Uutchinmn, and Whitoker, men- 
tion instances of parishionerB resorting to 
Ihem in times of danger, and their being 
fitted up with fire places. These machiolated, 
projecting batlJements, indeed, seem evi- 
(kntly designed for purposes of defence during 
an age in which gunpowder and cannon were 
little known, and the science of ongtncoring 
not at all. To me it seenia pmbable that 
those who designed thorn were not unac- 
quainted with the sweet efEusiona of the 
psalmist — "I will lovG thee, Lord — my 
strength! The Lord is my Rock — my For- 
tress, and my Deliverer. Ny Cloll — my 
strength — m whom I trust — my Buckler — the 
Hora of my Salvation — and my high Tower." 

Thia Church of Batley had three bella. 
The one to the west haa upon it — '■ Richard 
Mann, chirrchwarden, 1684 — In altissimis 
Deo gloria." The oldest or centre bell, lias 
" Thomas Deighton, G. 0. 1658." The third 
has "Dalton, of York, fecit 1701— Eternal 
Glory raise to Fathei", Son, and Holy U hodt." 
The font bears date 1662. 

*' Robert de Lacy, the founder of tho 
ancient Church here, gave the advow f 
it to tho Priory at Nostel, which was 
firmed by Ilngh de la Val, King Henry 1 t 
and 2nd, and Pope Alexander 3rd. In 12 3 
Walter Grey, Archbishop of York, witl the 
consent of the Prior and Convent f St 
Oswalds, thus ordained and taxed the \ 
age: namely, That tho Vicar for th m 
being should have, in the name of the "V -a 



age, all the profits of the altarage ot the 
Church, and the tithes of com of Ilall-Croft,* 
Scaleci-oft, Iloveloe, and Finesden, with the 
tithe of hay of the whole parish ; and should 
have a ciimpetent mansion provided for hun 
hy the said prior Prior and ConVent, in which 
reH[)oct the Vicar shall serve the Church pro- 
fitably and honestly, and shall sustain all 
episcopal and archidiaconal burdens due and 
acciistomary." 

Tho places hem mentioned, I take to be* 
Ilaverci'oft, Scholecroft, llowley, and the 
closi'S near Howley-Park, called the " Great" 
and ■' Little Finsdlll.** 

The oldest stone in the Church-yard with 
letters, U that eaet of the ]x)i-ch, on which ia 
engraved : — 

"In memoriam omuiam Johannium de 
Doighton, de Woodhouaham, in Batley, 
(piorum Exuviw, spe resmTectionis, ui pulvere 
juxta requiescuiit." Below this and under 
three crosses, with some animal in the centre, 
we find — "Johannis Undecimus successivie 
Oxoit posuit, 1642." And again below^ 
" Here also was buried the body of Nathaniel 
Booth, of the said Woodhousham, the ^7th 
day of September, 1674." 

One of these John DeJghtons was ap- 
pointed a Trustee of Batley School, together 
with Sir John Savile, Edwai'd Copley, Mar- 
maduke Elande, and others, by the will of 
tho founder Willi'un Lee of Stapleford, iu 
tl C ty f C b I'D Ik, ill ICH. 
Th faml 1 d tmd great iron- 

f un 1 ai 1 111 1th sufficient 

t ff d l! 1 tl J h -en a college 
ed cati ift b h 1 1 ft lie kingdom 
( mt f I t U pobably) and 

di d 1 d B r tl w II trade herca- 
bth mp alt(tmy just he noted 
1 y th 3 ) th I d w caaTJed on to 

t t ly 11 n 1 lis ; hut tho 

business of straw-hat making occupied many 
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people in oiir villages — Moiley, Churwell, 
and BeestoTi,, especially. The foundrymen 
wlio worked for Deighton lived, mostly, at 
Healey. 

There are seveml places iu Yorkshire called 
Woodhow8eliam,t but that which is liero 
mentioned is now Staincliffe, the birth-place 
also of the Lee family. It is vexatious that 
we know mo tittle of this benefactor to Batley, 
and still more so as to the Dei^htons. AVlio 
■wonld have bcUeved that all the eleven Johns 
would have left us nothing but their name ? 
mid that Thomas Deighton should only he 
mentioned a.3 having given a bell to the 
Church during the Protectorate? Hut the 
once celebrated family of Copley liave been 
stdl more stingy, for they have eveu refused 
the name to their Sarcophagus. J 

On the south side of the Chui-ch is a tomb 
for Thomas Leigh, of Batlej, M'ho died 3i'd 
December, 1653; under which "Jolm Greene, 
Bonne of John Greene of Liveraedge, tind who 
died the day only next before him," is also 
interred. From the recitals in Batley Scliixil 
Foundation Deed, I infer that this Thomas 
Leigh or Lee was brother to the founder. 

Adjacent to this tomb lies " Elliiier," wife 
of Edward Birtby, of Scholecroft (the (irat 
name in our Morley Tnist Deed) and which 
Eleanor died the 15th of June, 1674. 

At the East end of the Church, and near 
the East window, is the tomb of Sauiuel 
Greatbeed, of Gildersome, ason of the Majoi', 
and who died July Oth, 1721, set 77, Also, 
of hia sister Susannah, who died 21st of 
October, 1741, aged 8D. Also, of Alice, 
another sister, and wife of Mr. John Smith, 
of Gildei"aoiae, whodied the 17th of December, 
ait. 87; and lastly, of hia niece Hannah, 
daughter of Nehemiah Wood, of Gilderaonie, 
who died Nov. 24th, 17G1, set. 58. 

But the stone most deserving of notice of 
any other lies now near the little gate on the 
South side of the Church-yard. It represents 
the full-length figure of a man with a aword 
by his side, his hands elapsed upon his breast, 
and his head resting on a pillow ; but so mut-h 
is it defaced by the iujmies of time and 
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esidea having never had so much 
as a letter cut upon it) that it is not easy to 
decide what was the profession of the person 
here represented — civil, militaiy, or eccle- 
siastical. The tradition of Batley respecting 
the person in question, as communicated to 
me by luy fiiend the Rev. Matthew Sedgwick 
and others is, that he was a schoolmaster 
here of uncomn.on severity, and who, ou that 
account, was killed by his own scholars with 
his otvn sword. 

This story I take to be, like most tradition- 
aiy tales, made up of en-or, with a strong 
seasoning of tmth. That this person waa 
the schoolmaster here I ha^-e no doubt, — and 
that he commonly wui'e a sword, and always 
a dagger, I have no doubt ; for the Ecclesi- 
astics of the eai'ly and middle ages were often 
militaiy men," and the dagger was worn by 
them even in Elizabeth's reign. But the 
Ecclesiastics, or rather the Priests, were not 
only mihtary men but schoolmasters, and the 
only schoolraasters too, down to a late peiiod. 
IndJepeudant, indeed, of the fact that they 
monopolized nearly all the science and learn- 
ing of the dark ages — that they were States- 
men, Chancellors, Civilians, Arciitects, and 
Histoiians ; (and, of course, the best qualified 
for the work of educatJou) it would ill have 
suited the craft and policy of the Romish 
ChmrJi to have allowed the exercise of this 
impoitant trust to laymeii. This man in 
stone, thei-efore, I am weO assured, was a 
Priest, a Vicar of the Church, and the School- 
master at Batley; and that his gravestone, 
once in the chancel, has been thrown out,t 
upon the rebuilding of the Church in Heniy 
the 6th or Sth'a reign. 

I do not need to be informed that the 
crosier, the paten, chahce, book, and other 
devices, more commonly denote the grave or 
cofBn-stone of a Priest, than does the sword; 
but this emblem of an office formerly sus- 
tained by a deceased pereon of the sacerdotal 
order, I have more than once seen upon 
stones of which there is no doubt. Common 
observers, howevei-, will naturally bo deceived 
by the i-epresentation of a sword, and being 
little conversant with history, our funeral 

'. atom, JOB. ArohsoL 
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taonument?, and other antiqnitiea, will thiiik 
it quite incotnpatiMe with the professiou of 
a Miniflter of tbe Gospel " of peace."t 

Prom what I have read in the Archssologia, 
vol. i, p. 291, I iDcliiie to thmk that this 
atone has been cut since 1355. Those who 
wish to pursue the subject, may find some- 
thing in Nichol's Leiceaterehire, vol. 2, part 
Ist, pages 21 and 164 ; or in various parts of 
the Gentleman's Magazine.S or in WTiitaker's 
Richmondshire, vol. 2nd, p, 244. 

In one oE the aisles of Batley Church, is a 
stone for Mr. John Wyther. of " Mauriey," 
who died January 30th, 1695. Of this gen- 
tleman, who was an attorney, I mode men- 
tion heretofore. 

Another inscription in the same ai^le in- 
forms ua that Ames Pearson, late schoohnoNter 
of Batley, died the J3th of April, 1710; and 
again we are told that Anthony Foxcroft, of 
Puriewell, died the 7th of April, 1G71, 
" having had, Jy Anne his wife, one son and 
Beven laughters." Now one often hears of 
" women wearing the breeches" at this day, 
but certainly not in this sense of the expres- 
sion. At all events, the epitaph on this pro- 
lific gentleman is better fitted to excite a 
bmile than a tear. 

In the South aisle is a slab for Thomas 
Lofte, clarke to Edward Copley, of Batley, 
Esq., who died the ICth of Febmaiy, 1074. 
This Edward was he who collected the Hearth 
Tax with Major Greatheed and William 
Batt, Esq. It appears probable that he was 
a Magistrate, or connected with the law in 
some way or other. He survived Lis clei'k 
about two years. 

As to the tomb of the great Loid Savile, 
as no translation of his epitaph that I know 
of ia published, the following, hastily taken, 
is subj'omed ; — 

" Here is deposited the hody of the most 
honourable Jolm Loi'd Savile, of Ilowley, 
(son and heir of the magnanimoi^ and justly 
celebrated hero, Robert^ Savile, Knight of 
the Bath) who first married Catherine, 
daughter of the most iilnstrious Charles Baron 
Willoughby, of Knaith and Parham, aiid 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the most noble 
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6 See fienl.'e M»g. 1808, p. 878. More of this when I con 
toBlrmU. 
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Edward Cary, Knight of the Bath, and Mas- 
ter of the Jewel House to Queen Elizabeth ; 
and next marrieil Catherine, relict of Lord 
Pagett, who was sister to Henry Viscount 
Falkland — a faithful Counsellor of Kings 
James and Charies, and six years Lord 
Lieutenant of the Kingdom of Ireland. By 
these wives he became allied to tbe greatest 
families in England, and was happy in 
a numerous offspring. After he had, for 
many years, eRectu^ly pi'eaei'ved the peace 
of the West-Hiding of Yorkshire, being ap- 
pointed Custoa Rotulorum (Keeper of the 
Rolls) and High Stewai'd of the Barony of 
Poiitefract, Wakefield, and Bi-adford, six times 
Member of Pariiament for the County, and 
once having his son Thomas, now Viscount 
Savile, joined with him in this arduous and 
honourable situation. His pnidence, felicity, 
and dignity being at length fully known, the 
most powerful Prince Charles the 1st created 
him Baron of Pontefract, and g^ve him the 
command of the Castle there, with the title 
and dignity of Constable— appointed him 
Master of the Rolls, and one of the Privy 
Counsellors. Being advanced in years when 
these dignities were conferred, and almost 
heaped upon him, he left earthly honours for 
those of heaven, the last day of August, 1 630, 
in the 7-ltli year of his age." 

■ ' what ucnd Aahu tliii Hd Tomb conUini •. 



• ■ Here Uei entonb'd h Peer of great renown. 
'- A Spirit Nona but Deatli conM ee'i bring down— 
■■ ThB Tlllo shows his Nsme-hia Nuns le (Itatr, 
" Uead but Old John Lord S&vlle— 'tdi a Stoty. 
" riteat PoDipey ones, with one step on the gruunil. 



^' Old VdfIi villi witness to the Ago to come- 
" Then test, graat Savile, sines thy Scsns is dono, 
" In death resign— whicli living woaldst to none. 
" Here rest— thou halt been gloriDUa hi thj daja— 
" There can no more be said of Caaar'i pnJae. " 

" This stone was laid by Ann Leigh 
daughter of the above dciceaaed, John Lord 
Savile — done according to bis dii-ectoua 
and appointment." 

Dr. ^Vhitaker, i^eferriug to this inscripton, 
calls it, very property, a " Vaunting Epitaph." 
It ia not quite clear who composed it, but if 
his Lordship was concerned therein, it shows 
him to have been (what most of such aristo- 
crats were before the days of the Common- 
wealth) a proud, conceited, self-sufficient 
egotist ; and it proves that with all his pro- 
fessions of seriousness, he was utterly devwd 
of th,^t luunility which is the first fruit of 
Keli^ion, and lies at the very basia of Qiat^^ 
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My hopes are, that the tomb only was erected 
" acconling to his directions and appointment." 

In the East window of the Church, in 
stained glass, is a picture of the Cmcifixion, 
with the mother of Christ below the Cross, 
and on each side is a human figure, — one of 
Henry 8th, as I believe,* the other of Eliza- 
beth, which causes me to suspect that the 
chancel, if not the nave, was built afresh in 
the former reign, especially as this was in the 
second grand sera of Church building. On, 
each side again of these figures are coats of 
arms, on one of which, in very ancient 
character, I can distinctly trace the word 
"Murfeld" — the other, unquestionably be- 
longs to the Saviles or Copleys. But the 
lions argent of the Mirfields are conspicuous 
enough in the cemetery of the Saviles. 

Near the doorway at the North entrance is 
still remaining, and I hope will long remain, 
though now useless, the ancient poor's box,t 
secured formerly by lock and by padlock and 
staple; having its lid on the underside 
strengthened with an iron plate. The sight 
of such a relic, calling to mind the ancient 

* It was, if I recollect right, venr common in the middle 
ages to pat oar Kings and Qaeens, in the dress of the times, 
on painted glass : one on each side the Cmcifixion. I have 
an authority for this somewhere, but cannot find it In this 
instance, the hat of Hany 8th being faded and gone, one is 
puzzled to make oat the person intended. 



Church Ales and other benevolent or convi- 
vial usages for supporting the poor and re- 
pairing and decorating the place of worship, 
is apt to excite certain doubts if not regrets.J 
When we think indeed on the despotism and 
devastation, the robbery and plunder, the 
executions and the tortures, the pauperism 
and poor laws, the disunion and wretchedness, 
consequent upon what is called " the Refor- 
mation," and how much our country has 
suffered thereby in regard to literature, its 
antiquities, and Foreign connections, it is 
impossible to believe that it could have fallen 
upon a worse period than when it happened. 

The living of Batley was sequestered in 
1660, when the Rev. Thomas Small wood was 
turned out. He had been army Chaplain to 
Lord Fairfax, and afterwards to General 
Lambert. He afterwards preached in Idle 
Chapel. Upon the passing of the Five Mile 
Act he removed to Flanshaw-Hall, near 
Wakefield, where he died, November 24th, 
1GG7, aged 60. The name of this gentleman 
occurs more than once in the TopclifFe 
Register, where he seems to have worshipped 
with the Congregationalists. He was a 
Cheshire man, and educated at Oxford. 

t See a fine plate of poor boxes in Hone's Table Talk, vol 1, 
p. 747. 

t The poor were formerly relieved by what was raised by 
means of parish plays, ales, and offerings at Church. 
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" III this Township," (i.e. Moi-loy) Bays 
Dr. Whitaker, "is Ilowley (this Field on 
tiie Hill), which for several gene rations was 
the maoTiificent sent of an illegitimate branch 
of the Saviles, though by address, and Court 
favour, they outatript the heads of the family, 
for a time, in honour. It was built upon a 
fine commanding situation, by Sir Johu 
Savile, afterwards Baron of Pontefract, and 
finished in the year 1590,§ but received con- 
siderable additions from his son, the fii-st 
Eai'l of Sussex of that name. Camden, who 
saw the house when new, calls it ' Qides ele- 
gantissimus.' At this time the more ancient 
mansion of the Mirfields, situate about two 
hundred yards to the North-Weat, was aban- 
doned for a bolder and more commanding 
situation. Part of this is still preserved in 
outhouses and offices. And am part, which 
appears to have been the Chape!, exhibits 
some appearances of antiquity greater than I 
have ever observed in a domestic; building, 
and probably not later that 1200." 

If Dr. Whitaker be right that Sir John 
Savile built nowley-llall, which, we are else- 
where told, cost above one himdred thousand 
pounds,!! he must have been early engaged 
in stone and mortar after the death of his 
father, Sir Robert, who was buried at Batley, 
as the Kegister shows, ui May, 1585. So 
that if finished by 1590, this vast mansion 
was, coiisideiing tho age, very soon com- 
pleted. The Earl of Sussex may also have 
made additions to it, and he did so, probably, 
between the years 1G4G and 1G60 ; for the 
Eoman Doiic, introduced by Inigo Jones 
about 1630, is apparent on the Portej-'s 
Lodge. Some additions were imdoiibtedly 
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made to tho hall about 1661, but I rather 
think from some cireumstances, that the Earl 
of Sussex (Thomas) was then dead. I have 
in my possession a stone which came from 
" the ruins," and has abutted against a wall. 
In front is the owl (the family crest), on one 
side a man's head, and on the other a rose 
with tho date 1G61, and the lettera J. V. 
below it. Ndw this J. V. I take to be the 
initials of one of the Villiers family, into 
which Thomas married. And I shall pre- 
sently make it appear pmtty evident that 
Lady Anne Vllliera, (afterwards Savile,) his 
widow, was residing at Howley in 1663. 
But the latter part of the extract from Dr. 
^VTiitaker's book is what I have chiefly to 
dilate upon. It is the remains of the audent 
mansion of the Mii-fields, winch most attracts, 
ill these days, the notice of the rambler. 

No antiquary should visit these ruins with- 
out carefully perusing the capital account of 
Iladdon-IIall, in Derbyshire, by Mr. King, to 
be found in the sixth volume of Archroologia, 
page 35H. By the aid of this, and what has 
been told me by tho Whitley family, for some 
generations living at the farm-house, I have 
been enabled to form a tolerable idea of the 
scat of the Mirfields. I take it prmcipally to 
have consisted of a large square court, well 
defined by the site of the outbuildings in the 
present fann-yard, where we still see the 
entrance to tho Chapel and part of an open 
galleiy, once extending thraugh gi'eat part of 
tho etpiai-e. Uehind this have been, imquea- 
tiouably, the bed rooms. 

But, to fomi a more correct notion, tho 
reader must imagine the roof of what now 
looks like a porch* taken off, and the wall 
run np two stoiies high above the round arcli 
of the doorway; for in fact, the Whltleya 
even can i-ecoUect the pulling down this part 
of tho building, and putting on of the pii?sent 
ruol'. I'^rom tliciii 1 know that tlieie was a 
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chamber and belfry,t as it was called, above 
the Chapel, now so like a porch, and that the 
way thereto from it was through a doorway 
on the right side and np a winding staircase, 
the traces of all which are distinctly visible. 
Mr. 'Bang 8ays,J with reference to his plan of 
Haddon-Hall, — ^^K and L are what I call 
the Lady's apartments, from whence is a 
steep staircase rtmr the arch hading to the 
Lady* 8 GhapeV* Now I think with these 
hints, an attention to Mr. King's plan, and a 
minute examination of what is perceptible, 
the curious visitor may easily discover the 
Chapel, the entrance thereto from the court, 
the Lady's apartments, and entrance to the 
Chapel therefrom. 

There is one thing very curious and striking 
upon entering the porchlike structure, which 
is a large arch directly facing you, and more 
like a window than a doorway. This, how- 
ever, it certainly has been, but the masonry 
being far from strong, and the mansion easily 
entered by this way, the outshot or projection 
with its superincumbent stories may have 
been an addition for better security. Two 
things rather incline me to this opinion. One 
is, that the architecture seems not so ancient 
as the rest of the building. And the other is, 
a manifest contrivance to protect the doorway 
by spears. I am quite suiprised how any 
person having the eye of an antiquary could 
overlook so palpable a design as this. Dr. 
Whitaker has favoured the public with an 
engraving of this entrance§ in which the very 
holes for the pike or spear are shown, and 
yet he makes no mention of them, or indeed 
of some other curiosities which I shall notice. 
But whoever will examine the slanting direc- 
tion of these holes will at once discover the 
reason for it. 

As to the parts where we perceive the 
Saxon 2dg-zag, or early Norman arch,|| this I 
take to be the most ancient part of what 
remains of the house. A small portion of the 
ancient lobby or gallery is still visible, and 

t This, however, I believe to liave been not the Chapel, but 
the dinner bell. 

X See Archteologia, vol. 6, p; 358. 

§ See History of Leeds, vol. 2, p. 240, plate 2. The interior 
archway, it must here be noted, is much larger than the plate 
represents it 

II Upon verv minute inspection I perceive the two arches 
have belonged to still older buildings than those in which 
they are now walled, especiaUy the zig-zag arch, which has 
evidently been broken and disjointed. The stone also is quite 
different from any visible about these parts. The semicircular 
arch displays a number of birds with their heads around the 
moulding, just as I have seen them in a Church at York 
TbeM hsve perhaps belonged to the ancient "fleldkirk" 
Jierm^fter meationed. 
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just as the offices and small rooms to which 
there are various staircases from the court, 
are described by Mr. King, even so we have 
a specimen in the buildings at Howley. 

Before we quit the present farm-yard I 
must notice a curiosity the most remarkable, 
almost, that I ever met with — a rdlic whidi 
is perhaps unique of its kind, and which has 
puzzled me not a little. It aj^iears to have 
caught the eye of Dr. Whitaker or his 
draughtsman, the late Mr. Thomas Ta^or, of 
Leeds, architect ; but, by some unaocoontatrie 
accident the drawing has got jumUed in 
among the antiquities of Dewsbury. Here 
again I must refer to the History of Leeds, 
plate 2nd, p. 298, where it is described as ^^a 
Tomb of later date'' than the sculptares 
above it. 

Now, in the first place, I have to remaiic 
that this is not, nor ever wa$^ a tomb, or any 
thing like one. Secondly, that it is much 
more ancient than the coffin-stone of Savile ; 
— ^and thirdly, that no person of our day ever 
saw it, or, perhaps, anything like it, exo^t 
in the strawfold at Howley. — ^At all ev^its I 
never saw such a thing described by any 
antiquary. 

When Dr. Whitaker and his draughtsman 
saw this stone, it lay square with the modem 
and common stone below it, neariy as it is 
seen in their engraving. It had long been 
used in connection with that as a watering 
trough for cattle, but the lower stone is quite 
of a different kind, and has not, perhaps, 
been taken from the Quarry quite sixty 
years. 

It is painful to discover blemishes and care- 
lessness in the productions of men of real 
talent and genius; but, as an antiquary, I 
cannot be faithful to my trust in neglecting 
their oversights, and concealing their al^ 
surdities. Had my predecessors only just 
taken the trouble to inspect the under part of 
their " Tomb," or stone trough, and examine 
its interior, their illusion would have vanisbbd. 

This remarkable stone, which is hollow, is 
wrought on its three sides, and two of the 
devices are given in Dr. Wliitaker*s engrav- 
ing. I am not so much of a botanist as to 
say what the plant is which has been engraven 
on the one side,f but it strikes me that the 
Saxon " ^^/^ " either forfMurfield or (as I 
think) for Maria, is to be seen on the other 

1] An able architect and tolaimble aatlqiuuy Mb nM it it 
the parsley leaf which is on one lid*. On IIm Mtom \ 
theoak\«al. 



Bide. Tiie diineiisioii» of its cavity are two 
feet six inches in length, one foot three inches 
in breadth, and eleveii inches in depth, whicli 
leaves two inches and three quarters for the 
thickness of the stone. Prom these preiul-ies 
the antiquary will perceive that it has striod 
upright in its original situation, and that the 
sapposition of a Tomb is preposterous. 

But what has this stone been ? or for what 
purpose hollowed out? Aye "there's the 
rob," and to (pve an answer to the question 
requires some portion of the knowledge of a 
Pegge — a Gough — a Fosbroke, and some 
portion of the pei'save ranee and prying 
curiosity of a Ilutton. 

It is n.uch easier to determine what this 
stone has not, than what it has been. Thei'e 
clearly has been a stone with tioine finial 
about it, and another stone below it, 
which, together perhaps, may have foniied 
the liead of a Cross ;" and within the 
cavity, if this be so, has been an image of 
the Virgin or a crucifix. That something has 
been fixed upright in this tabernacle there 
seems no doubt, for there are two holes 
exactly correspondent at top and bottom, two 
inches each in diameltr, palpably for the 
introduction of an iron bar or shaft, and to 
which, the image being fai<tened, may have 
been secured. The very course iudeed of this 
rod is perceptible from top to bottom of the 
interior, and probably, before the holes wei^e 
pln^jed up and it wera wrought into n 
trough, there were other vestiges. All that 
I can learn from the old tenants at Ilowley 
ia, that they remember some stone or two 
corresponding, apparently, with t!ie one iu 
question, but that they were broken in pieces 
many years ago. 

" Neither the exact period of the decease 
nor interment of Thomas Savile, first and last 
Eati of Sussex of that name," contiunes Dr. 
Whitaker, " is known ; but after his decease, 
Howley was little frequented by the Bi-ndeiiell 
family, who succeeded to the estate by mar- 
riage; and about the yeai' 1730 an agent, 
named Christopher Ilodgsou, prevailed with 
the then Earl of Cardigan, by false repre- 
sentations, to give orders for the demolition 
of this magnificent fabric, which was carried 
bto execution with the exception of some 
vast fragments or massy grout work at the 
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angles, the rest was blown up with gun- 
powder. Here tradition reports that Rubens 
visited Lord Savile, and painted fur him a 
view of Pontefract, a tiiibject altogether un- 
worthy of such a pencil. And here Archbishop 
Usher condescended to assume the disguise of 
a Jesuit, in order to' try the controversid 
talents of Robert Cooke, the learned Vicar of 
Leeds. On the demolition of Howley-Hall, 
the wainacdt was gold about the country, and 
in the year 1787 many rooms remained in 
Wakefield fitted with the wainscot brought 
fiwin Ilowley. and bearmg date 159*1. The 
Presbyterian Meeting-house, at Bradford, was 
also fitted up with the wainscot brought from 
this plai*." 

Thomas Viscount Savile, Earl ot Essex, 
being, for obvious reasons, a prominent 
character in my history, I have endeavoured 
to ti'ace him, but iu vain, to the period before- 
mentioned. An ancient document in my 
possession proves him to have been living in 
l';r>l,and his handwriting in 1650 conveys 
the idea of his being then an aged man. 
Indeed, as he was, early in James's reign, in 
I^arliament vrith his father for Yorkshire, and 
(if my memory serves me) about 1515, gave 
land to Headingley Chapel, he must have 
been a good age in IG.iO. That he was dead 
in 1C63 I think appears from the mention of 
Lady Sussex as then at Howley-Hall, in 
Ralph Oates's accomit of the " Parnley Wood 
Plot," I know that he presented Roger 
Awdaley to the Vicarage of Batley, in 163.5, 
and that the next Vicar, Josias Broadhead, 
was presented by Edward Copley, Esq. ; but 
this proves nothing, for that living was pre- 
sented to alternately by those two gi'eat 
families, as it now is by their successors, the 
Eai-1 of Cai'digan on the one hand, and Lord 
Gi^ey de Wilton on the other. 

Tliere is great inaccuracy in Dr. Whitaker's 
account of this family, in various respects, 
and a prodigious skip from about the middle 
of the seventeenth centuiy to the demolition 
of Ilowley-IIaU, in 1730, which it shall be 
my endeavour to amend. In the first place, 
it apjiears that Thomas Savile was twl " the 
last Bari of Sussex of that name," for he left 
a son James, and, pei'haps, a daughter 
Frances; and that tliis James was Earl of 
Sussex, I state on the authority of the Batley 
Register, the MS. collections at Leeds, and 
of Mr. Gough. — Tiie first infoniis us that 
this James was living at Ilowley in 1671, 



Octobei in tliat year, — a son of his called also 
James, liaving beeu iiitcfred there on tlie I (Jth 
of •Tuly preceding. The next aiithoiity states 
tliat " I'"i'aDci8, Loitl Brudenell, died in tJie 
life-time of liis father, having manied Prances 
oiily daughter of James Savile, Earl of Sussex 
— that aha left him a widower in June, 1C95 — 
that by her he had two sons, George and 
James, and tliree daughters, and that George 
died July the 5th, 17ai." — And lastly, Mr. 
Gough says, that " James, the last Eai'l of 
Sussex of this family, dying without issue, 
the estate came to Sir Robert llradcnell, who 
had married hia sister Frances." 

I cannot reconcile tbese conflicting pedi- 
grees, but they show how little Br. Whitaker 
knew of this family, and tlieir residence at 
Howley, and that the Brudenell family did 
not succeed to the estates upon the death of 
Lord Thomas as he intimates. It seeins even 
doubtful wliether the Lady Fi'ancea, whom 
^ne of the Bradeneli's married, was his 
daughter or his granddaughter ; but, fiom her 
dying in 1C95, and leaving five children, I 
should infer the former. Loi^d Thomas, how- 
ever, had a sister of this name who married 
Dr. Bradley, Rector of Ackworth, and lies 
buried there, and this may have occasioned 
the mistake. Be that as it may, there are 
grounds for believing that after the death of 
James, Earl of Susses, in 1G71, Howley was 
little fi'equented by the Brudenell family. 

" Sir John Savile," proceeds Dr. Whitaker, 
" the builder of this house, who lived to enjoy 
his own work foity years, patronised the 
town of Leeds, where he became the first 
Aldeiiuan under the original charter, and 
seems to have been held in great respect. As 
to his political life, one character may be 
read in his vaunting epitaph, and another, in 
the accounts of his impartial coutemporaries. 
As Gustos Sotulorum and a Magistrate, his 
conduct was so selfish and arbitrary as to 
pi-oduce a letter of complaint against him 
from Lord Sheffield, Lord President of the 
North, to Lord Ellesmere (Chancellor), In 
consequence of this, and in order to avoid the 
disgrace of being put out of the Commission, 
he humbly besought the Chancellor to free 
him of the charge he held in the Commission, 
his resolution being to withdraw himself 
where he might more peaceably pass his life 
in expectation of a better — a fit of seriousness 
which does not appear to have come upon 
iJja tii) his misconduct was grown so note- 
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The Chancellor's indorsement on this letter is 
rough and authoritative. There is nothing 
but his own fault, and his disoi-derly and 
passionate carriage of himself, ill-befitting a 
man of his place and calling, that draws upon 
hiin these troubles; and, therefore, I com- 
mend him in making this suit. 

" After this disgrace, however," says the 
Doctor, "he lived fifteen years longer not 
quite so morti6ed to the world as he pi-ofessed, 
and at one time, perhaps, intended to be ; for 
in this interval he made his peace with the 
CoTirt, during which he had mmiy contests 
witJi Sii- Thomas "Wentwoi-th. At length 
Weiitworth's sudden advancement sent him 
(as Loi-d Clarendon says), a poor despised old 
man, into the country, where he died not long 
after." 

In a foregoing page I have stated that it 
was the superior talents and learning of Sir 
John Savile, and his great popularity as a 
leader in the House of Commons, which raised 
him into consequence and power, rather than 
into favour in the Court of James ; and with 
this narrative even that of Ilume* agrees ; 
yet Dr. Whitaker would have it believrf that 
his promotion was gained only by address 
and sycophancy. — Knovring that this dis- 
tinguished Nobleman was a Puritan, or of the 
Presbyterian party, and, of course, a man of 
liberal principles as parties then went, he 
would needs degrade his reputation, as pUdnly 
appears from the acrimony of the foregoing 
passage, where, instead of the words " impar- 
tial contemporaries," he ought to have written 
inveterate enemies. These people, in fact, to 
say the least of them, were a set of intriguera 
and political weathercocks, who, while Sir 
John was usefully serving his countiy aa a 
Magistrate, and enriching our neighbourhood 
by his endowments, his patronage, and his 
munificence, were seeking nothing but their 



The charges against Sir John Savile of 
selfish and arbitraiy conduct are so general 
and indefinite that one can form no opinion of 
tlieir justice now. All that we can say of 
them is, that they were preferred under a 
reign in which the inunortal Bacon was 
condemned for corruption — that they were 
countenanced by such men as Clarendon, 
himself convicted of " arbitrary and tynmnical 
proceedings in his office as Chancellor," and 
bashed the conntiy ; and by Strafford, 



whose arbitrary priiici]Je3 and spiiit noii- 
ducted him to the scaffold. I do not allude 
to the crimes of these cnlprita by way of 
palliation for onr great conntiyman, if really 
^lilty, but the censure cast upon him comes 
with a bad ^ace from people of their cast, 
and who, blind to their own misdeeds, can 
only see them iu a political ojipouent. But 
the indorsement of Lord EUeamere dfjes not 
seem to refer to any corruption, nr illegal act, 
committed by Sir John, but rather to some 
ebullitions of passion in the exercise of a 
thankless, a traublesome, and, perhaps, 
gratuitous office ; aud discovei's au infirmity 
common to the best of men, and indicative of 
a forgiving t«mper rather than othei'wise. In 
short, the " head and front " of Sir John's 
offence is, that he was a Presbyterian, and 
opposed to deapotiain. 

" According to the same noble histoiian," 
Bays Dr. Whitaker, " his son was one of the 
most faithless of men, having been the iiistm- 
ment of inviting the Scots by means of a 
forged letter, purporting to be signed by 
many of the nobility, to invade his iiati^'e 
country. 

" Tbe two great houses ot the Saviles are 
reduced to a few fragmeiita, but the principul 
stock would never have made their mansion 
a sacrifice to indignant and high spirited 
loyalty, which was the fate of that at Thorn- 
hill. Howley, howevei', was held for the 
king, and stormed and plundered by the 
other party, which occasioned the following 
memorial from its owner : — 

" Thomas Lord Viscount Castlobar in Ire- 
land — hia case — 

" The Queen's Majesty bemg advanced and 
gone from the city of York, into the Southern 
party, William, then Marquis of Newcastle, 
being Commander-in-Chief, and General of 
his Majesty's forces in these Northern parts, 
marched his army to Pontefract ; and from 
thence, in the beginning of June, 1043, bo 
advanced towai"ds Ilowley-I louse, tlien a 
garrison for the Parliament imder Sir John 
Savite, of Lupset, near Wakefield, Knight, 
with one Yates, his Captain- Lieu ten ant, an 
old soldier as was pretended ; but having 
planted two great pieces of cannon against 
and played with them for some days, the 
garrison not beuig provided of necessaries 
and accommodations, surrendered up the 
hoiKe, on the 22nd of June. Sir John and 
the soldiers, whereof Yate^ were veiy sore, 
blasted and spoiled of giinpowder, were sent 



prisoners to Pontefract Castle, where, for 
some time, they contiuued, aud the house 
being well furniaiied with household stuff aud 
gornis to ft good value, belonging to the 
GWiiei' thereof, Thomas Lord Savile, the said 
goiKls and houEehold stuff were all pilfered 
and plundered by the sotdiera on both parties, 
and Sold to the countiy people, whereupon 
the Lord Savile applies himself to the King 
and Counsel, at Oxford. 

" But this proved of little service to him. 
" At the Court, at Oxford, 

July2C, 1643. 

" Tills day, upon consideration of Lord 
Savilo'a case concernuig his goods at Ilowley- 
House, in tlie County of York, and the state 
of the wai" now raised, his Majesty thought 
fit, by the advice of his Privie Comjsel and 
Counsel of Warre, to declare that tbis is a 
wai're raised by rebels, and not by enemies s 
and that rebels, though they are bad subjects, 
yet contuiuing, by the indulgence of the laws, 
subjects, and to be tried by the laws as sub- 
jects of the land, cannot, by any art of theira, 
take away the property or right of any other 
subject, more than trespassers and felons 
would in & time of peace. — Aud, therefore, 
his Majesty hath thought fit to declare that 
whatever goods during the present rebellion ■ 
have been, or shall be, taken by rebellious 
armies from any good subjects, and shall be 
retaken by any of his Majesty's Eoi'cea, ought 
to be restored to the first owners, whereso- 
ever and howsoever the same shall be found, 
and the true owner may take the legal 
remedy for the same. IJut in such case 
where goods, redeemed from robbers and 
rebels, could not possibly be known to be 
other than rebels' gtwds, there it is conceived 
equitable that some recompence should be 
given to the person that redeemed the' same, 
and tliat bis Majesty be judge thereof." 

So much has been said of Lord Thomas 
Savile aud the forged letter in a former page, 
that I shall now only address myself to the 
latter paragraph of Dr. ^Vhitaker. It needs, 
in fact, some explanation, for what with an 
error (jierhaps of the press), an infusion of 
bombast, and a perplexity of thought most 
aing-ular, it is scai'cely mtelligible to any 
reader. 

" Howley," says Dr. Wiitaker, " was held 
for tlie Kuig." — Ilowley, says history,* and 
the foregoing narrative, was held for the 
Pai'liameiit. — " Howley," says the former., 



" wa8 stormed and ]ilundered by tlie Repub- 
licaoB." — Uowley, says the latter, was 
stormed and plundenMl by tlie Royalists. — 
"The injuries inflicted by the former," says 
the Docter, " occasioned the Earl's memorial ;" 
but that the videiiw of the King's party 
occasioned it needs uu illustration. 

It does Dot ap]iear by what means, or 
whether with the piivity and consent oE the 
Ead of Sussex or not, Sir John Savile, of 
Lnpset, took poBses.sion of IIowley-Hall.* It 
is suffident for my purpose that it was held 
by Sir John, under Fairfax, and, of course, 
for the Parliament, both before the Royalist 
army stormed and plundered it, and after- 
wards; for, "when llie attack upon Wake- 
field was resolved on by Sir Thomas, an 
order was issued by him for a party of a 
thousand foot, three companies of dragoons, 
and eig'ht troops of horse, to march from the 
garrisons of Leeds, Hmdford, Halifax and 
Howley-t It seeios, in fact, to have fallen 
into the hands of both parties, but that it was 
ever invested, or formally besieged, and 
plundered by the Parliamentarians there is no 
evidence. In the instance before us Lord 
Savile'a remonstrance tells us that the Marquis 
of Newcastle's amiy assaulted and plundei^d 
this mansion. His Lordship, it must be recol- 
lected, was at this time in the Royalist train 
at Oxford — was stili among the "life and 
fortune men" at York, and had but the year 
before been flattered for his obsequiousness 
with the cheap gewgaw of an empty title. 
Against whom, therefore, was his remonstrance 
made ? and from whom too was a compensa- 
tion sought? Not, certainly, against the 
Parliameutariana, for that would have been 
ridiculous indeed! — Not, sm-ely, from the 
party he stood oji[X)sed to, for that would 
have been absurd indeed! No! no! It was 
from the "high spirited" Loyalists who visited 
his noble house on their march to Bradford, 
or rather frwn their royal master, that thia 
"indignant" Noblo, tliis " life and fortune" 
man of the seventeenth ceutuiy demanded 
satisfaction and restitution. 

But Sussex was rewarded, in thia instance, 
as every man deserves to be who will not act 
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up to the illumination of the age, and the 
spirit of the times in which he lives, accord- 
ing to the dictates of his conscience, and tha 
voice of his countiy. In lieu of recompence 
he received a hollow, sarcastic, Jesuitical 
reply, containing in it far more of reproach 
and mockery than of conciliatjon and pity— 
an answer, in short, quite in character with 
the principles and spirit of those cavalier 
people to whom he had lent himself — a tool. 

I shall not ti-espass upon the reader'! 
patience in the consideration of a case in 
which it was so difficult to ascerta'ui whethar 
the goods of a Royalist, redeemed from 
" robbers and rebels," (as the Parliament of 
England and their illustrious Generals were 
called) could possibly be known to be other 
than " rebels' goods," — that is needless — the 
equivocation and insolence of the reply are 
upon record, and the sequel is known. 
Howley, however, was held for the Parlia- 
ment, but battered with cannon balls, stormed, 
and plundered by " indignant and high spirited 
loyalty." 

This attack upon Howley-Hall was occa- 
sioned as follows : — The Marquis of Newcastle 
whose head-qnarters were at Pontefract, 
bearing that Lord Fairfax, with a very 
inferior force, was at Bradford, resolved to 
attack hmi; and on his way, it seenw, he 
halted before the house, either for refreshing 
his troops, or for fear of being annoyed by 
the garrison and country people upon his 
rear ; for, it is a matter of notoriety, that the 
latter generally detested the Royalists* in 
these parts, and did them all the injury 
imaginable on their marches. Whatever 
Newcastle's motive was, it induced him to 
deviate apparently from the main road, and 
the shortest to Bradford, and he probably 
went by Alverthorpe, Kirkhamgate, and the 
skirts of Soothill Wood. There were at that 
period, doubtless, few fences beyond the park, 
so that, in June, he would have no difficulty 
in bringing up his two cannon, "Gog" and 
"Magog" (as they were called), before the 
East and South East sides of the Hall. 
These, I presume, were what are called eight 
pounders, from a c-ast iron ball in my posses- 
sion which weighs eight pound two ounces. 
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Before we proceed further it may be iis 
well here jnat to jrive an idea of tliis interest- 
ing spot, in 1643, — whicli, m uear as [ can 
deecribe it, was as follows : — On the West 
side of the hall was n fine bowliug-greeu — on 
the North, and pj-obably North Kast, waa tlio 
padoar garden. On the \Vor»dchurch side 
there was a cheiTy orchard, and many of the 
trees were there eighty years ago. The 
kitchen garden— strange to tell ! was on t'le 
South, and still more singular it is that the 
kitchens even were on this, most jileasant, 
side of the mansion. And here, by the way, 
I would remark tiiat horticulture was in u 
low state ill this ^e. There were gooseberry 
trees growing near tlie niius fonnerly, but 
quite exhausted — of these I took cuttings and 
cultivated the trees well some j-eara ago, but 
the fruit was miserable. 

The only notion of the edifice itself now to 
be gathered is from eiigravhigs presented by 
the late Earl of Cardigan to a few of his 
principal tenants, and taken, it is said, from 
an ancient jtainting in the family collection. 
Ppom this impecfect ^'iew even it appears to 
have been a line ancient hailed- house, con- 
atmcted with a strict regani to proportion 
and regularity, with a projet:ting centre on 
the South side, ornamented with columns, 
capitals, and mouldings. The whole seems 
crowned with battlements, and the cupulas, 
sormomited by weather-cocks, rise among the 
chimnies with Eastern grandeur. One cannot 
indeed behold even this poor sketch and 
the beautiful wrought stone now disjiersed 
through Morley, Birstal, Batley and ail the 
neighbouring hamlets, without a feeling of 
raelanchuly, mingled with indignation, at the 
villany and apathy which has deprived us of 
an object most interesting to posterity, from 
" n of ideas. 



Such was nowley-Hallf when it was 
besieged and battered for several days 
together by the Royalists, who being, how- 
ever, bad engineers, did it far leas injury than 
they designed. Some of their balls, however, 
as tradition reports, destroyed part t]f the 
traceiy of the windows and dmve in the 
muUions. One of them, especially, passed 
through the gallery, breaking the branch of 
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a poar tree, and narrowly missing some of 
the family. Had the guns been more elevated 
than they were, generally, the mischief bad 
been great ; but happily almost all the shot 
were aftenvardfi found in the hill below. 

The resistance made by Sir John Savile 
against n large army provided with every 
thing, wiiile he, with a trifling force, wanted 
both cannon and provisions, was brave indeed. 
The greater number of his men, I believe, 
were raw soldiers, menial servants, and 
voluntoei's out of this clothing district, who 
generously stepped forth to protect a man- 
sion, the scene of old English hospitality 
(hiring two generations of the Savilea at least. 
Many of the poorest families in Morley, 
Batley, Ilavereroft, &c., were supplied with 
broken victuals by their bounty,} and eacli 
village had its turn here. In fact as uidastry 
and mei-it were encouraged by this family, 
tjiere were many who owed it a debt of 
gratitude, and dl were interested in their 
behalf. The resistance may, therefore, bo 
ivell supposed to have been of the most 
determined kind, and it is proved to have 
liocii HO by the irritation of the Murqurs of 
Newcastle, aud liia orders as giveu in tht! 
succeeding extract. 

"On the stonnuig of Ilowley- House," 
says Dr. Whitaker, " an officer had given 
([uarter to the (rovenior, contrary to the 
Karl of Newcastle's order, and having been 
rebuked by hiju for his humanity, he under- 
took to execute his orders ex post facto ; bnt 
Newcastle said it was uageuei-ous to kill u 
man in ivild binod." 

'I'lh !-■ i. I. (■■.■. iLLaiii, a mixture of trath 
(ui'l. ■ ■ !■ .' iiiliiion. That Newcastle 
is.-iii . I (kiubt, but that he durst 

hii\i' 1 i ■. 1 1 1.'] I imtiiIhJ I havoKO doubt, for 
Cromwill WM, at ihis period, comparatively 
little known. Had that been otherwise, so 
atriK'ioiia a purpose would never have crossed 
his rnitid, for had the hair of an Englishmau 
been hurt in this way, but a few years after- 
ivtu'ds, and his Earlship had fled to the other 
side the globe, the " Protector " would have 
fomid him,§ One man, howevei', was killed 
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in cold blood, on opening the gates of 
Howley-House, and he was the poi-t^r of the 
lodge — one William Smith— and from his 
great grandson, once living at Lee-Fair, my 
account comes. It appears, therefore, that it 
wae for killing, and not intending to kill, 
that the officer was reproved ; and we have 
here an instance how greatly a matter of fact 
may become distorted in the course of a 
century, without any bad design on the part 
of the relators. 

Ilaving done witli the siege of Ilowley- 
Ilall, I would here just drop a word or two 
respecting Dr. Whitaker's great author, Lord 
Clarendon ; and passing by what the reader 
may find in such admirable books as Bi-odie's 
" View of the British Empbe," and Godwin's 
"History of the Commonwealth," I would 
just state the opinion of Lord Orford respect- 
ing him. 

Having, very justly, lamented that " two 
of the greatest men in our annals* should 
have prostituted their admirable pens — the 
one to blacken a great Princef — the other to 
varnish a pitiful Usurper," J Lord Orford 
adds — " It is unfortunate that another great 
Chancellor should have written a history with 
the same propensity to misrepresentation, I 
mean Lord Clarendon. It is hoped no more 
Chancellors will write our history imtil they 
can divest themselves of that habit of their 
profession — ^apologising for a bad cause."§ 
Consistently with this Bishop Burnet also 
writes thus : — " I do not," says he, " intend 
to prosecute the wars. I have told a great 
deal relating to them in the Memoirs of the 
Dukes of Hamilton. — Rush worth's Collections 
contain many excellent materials; and now 
the Earl of Clarendon's first volume of the 
History gives a faithful representation of the 
beginning of the troubles, though wi-it in 
favour of the Court, and full of the best 
excuses such ill things were capable of."|| 

About ono hundred yards from the farm- 
house at Howley, on the West side, and near 
the foot-path to Morley, lies a small stone of 
cylindiical shape, bearing this inscription — 
'' Here Nevison killed Flecher, 1G84." This 
stone has cci-tainly been heie above seventy 
years, but how much longer is unknown. It 
was cut and engraved by John Jackson, the 
schoolmaster of Lee-Fair, commonly called 

* Sir Thomas More and Lord Bacon are here alluded to. 
But Bacon's history is not to be understood at a single perusal. 

/ jRichard 2rd. / Henry 1th. § '* Historic Doubts," p. 03. 

// Own Times, vol 1, ih 4i^, 



'• Old Trash." Dr. Whitaker has quite over- 
looked this stone, and I cannot give as good 
an account as might be wished of the cir- 
cumstance to which it relates. However, I 
can, perhaps, give a better than any person 
now living. 

After the death of Lord James Saville, in 
1671, or, at least, after the marriage of Lady 
Frances, Howley, as I before stated, was 
little frequented by its great owners. The 
house was occupied by three families — Ayres, 
Kay or Kaye,f and Procter, I believe, were 
their names. I write one of the names Ray 
01- Wray, because this is the name transmitted 
by tradition, but Kaye appears more likely to 
be right. But, waivhig trifles, one Janson 
occupied the lodge, while one Fletcher kept 
an alehouse where the chief tenant now lives. 

About the latter end of Charles the 2nd's 
reign, the robberies of Nevison had become 
so frequent and daring, and the danger of 
apprehending him was considered so great 
that, as in the case of Turpin, in 1737,** few 
persons were willing to attempt it ; and the 
Government was obliged to offer a consider- 
able reward for securing him. Allured by the 
offer, this Fletcher, calling to his aid a 
brother who lived where Cross-Hall now 
stands, resolved to entrap the robber on his 
next visit. It was not long ere the oppor- 
tunity offered, for Nevison was drawn hither- 
ward by many motives. Here was a lonely 
spot, near a large wood, many fairs of 
different kinds, many cross roads, at a con- 
venient distance from Pontefract (the place of 
his nativity) and of his father'^ abode. But 
Nevison was attracted by another influence, 
the most powerful in the human bosom. Like 
the formidable Samson, he had at Dunningley 
his '' Delilah,'* — a man-ied woman, I believe, 
wiiose offspring and descendants (whether 
improperly or otherwise I " wot " not) were 
long honoured with his name. Certain, how- 
ever, it is that Nevison was often travelling 
to Dunningley and Howley. Soon after his 
last ^dsit, however, the Fletchers contrived to 
overcome him, and locking up in their stable 
the wonderful animal on which he ix)de, they 
fastened her master in one of the upper rooms 
of the outshot or porch (before described) in 
the farm-yard. 

^ One Mrs. Kayo, daughter of Batt, of OakweU.tiftU| and 
second wife of Mr. John Kaye, of Gomer8al> died at Howlej^- 
Hall. In 1730, leaving a son Robert and daughter Marthaj wfad 
in 1766 was in her 105th yeai*. These were ail of Howte/. Stff 
Watson's Halifax, p. 489. 



But NevUon soon forced his way tliroiigh 
a, wtudow, and, malting a spring lie alighted 
upon a heap of mnnure whicli w^^ just under 
it, and took his course towards Moik^ \n 
alarm, however, was soon given, mid one of 
the Fletchers pursued liim closely on for t 
Being n remarkably athletic man — rel^nig 
upon bis Btreugtii, and probablj fnnom^ he 
had disarmed bis visitor, ht.' called upiii bim 
to surrender hiraself. Nevisnn, on t]ii> i tlior 
hand, attempted to arg^ue. and repioai h( d tlie 
other with his treachery and ingiatitudt but 
the great reward wan predDimnant in the 
mind of Fletcher, so that he grappled with 
bis customer, and in the stnir,gl( whuli 
flusued the robber fell underrnnit Fimbiig 
himself again overcome by foire \o\ i o i liad 
recourse to a " bosom friend" — a nh il | I'-lol 
which firing at the lieart of Fletcliei he r ulk 1 
from bis body a lifeless corjiso. 

Such was the account wliii-h m iiij bojiih 
days I rect^ved from people soventv ot ii^lity 
years old, and such was the account ol tlieu 
forefathers. It was, for the rao'^t part c u 
firmed to me about fourteen year^ a^i ly 
the narration of old Thomas Robiitsh iw, of 
Sootbitl W'^ood-Bide, whoso anccst rs ncro 
park and gamekeepers" to the Civile , wdh 
onlya disagreement as to the wtap n wheie 
with the murder was conuiiitt«d. Tliis stmdy 
veterau relying upon the accuracy of his 
grandfather, who knew NevUon, would have 
it that the iustmment was a sliort dagger, 
"shaped (as he expressed himself) like a 
cobbler's ' elsin ' or ' bodkin ;' " and this was 
also told me as the tradition by jxtople at 
Sandal and at Wakefield. "Just at the top 
of the park," said old Robertshaw, '•my 
grandfather told me that Nevis on thrust tlie 
elsin all covered witli blood into the straw 
thatch of a fottage which stood there, luid 
where it was found afterwards." However 
this may be, it is certain that by the key of 
the stable in Fietchei-'s pocket, or otlierwise, 
he regmned bis mai«,t and rodo to York at a 
rate bo increpibly swift, that upon his trial 
afterwards he established an alibi, by proving 
himself to have bet^n upon the Bowliug-Gr*!en 
there at an early hour of the same day. This, 
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ujrtftuilv, will appear more wonderful when 
the then state of tbe roads is considered. 

\l\ the accounts published of this very 
celebrated liighwaymaii are mere " Grub- 
sti'eet' fabrications. There is no truth even 
IS to the place where or tlie person by whom 
he was apprehended at last. That person, 
msteail of a Captain llardcastle, was a valiant 
tdil ir who finding him asleep on the bench of 
u house, the sign of the Magjtie, at Sandal, 
and one of the then three Inns called " Sandal 
Ihi-ee Houses," pinioned his arms and pro- 
cured assistance. Most other particulars are 
alM ut lis uncertain and improbable as the 
ad\ entui'es of Eobin Hood, although centoriea 
]u\e idled away in the interval between 
them 

llieri is one veiy remarkable circumstance 
wJucJi causes me to doubt whether the stone 
befiie mentioned has not ' got misplaced, 
although thci-e is no tradition of its ever 
ha\mg laid elsewhere. There is a lane lead- 
ing 1 1 Dewsliury. exactly between what was 
the house of Fletcher, of Ci'oas-Hall and 
IIowlev-Hull, which is called "Scotsman- 
Lane ' fi'oni tlie circumstance of a Scotsman 
having been tJiere mui-dered. This is so 
11 t II us that thousands of people have, for 
gLiieialions, been fearful of travelling it after 
daik, on account of the spirit of this mm-dered 
man being supposed to walk there. Whether 
Ol not the killing of Fletcher by Nevisnn has 
given to the lane its name must be left to 
conjecture — certainly the name Fletcher 
sounds Scottish.} 

It is very remaikable that we should have 
no certain iiccounta of men so celebrated in 
their way as Nevison and Turpin, although, 
truly, thera is nothing edifying in such lives. 
However, as they both kept the kingdom in 
a state ot alarm many yeara, and achieved 
extmordinary feats ; and as their history was, 
profc^sodlv, written by one Captain Johnson, 
firii.vlin; \,.;,i-.,iKrMliodiMiii.,rtb-rumier, 
an. I ■ ■■■■... iliiLl -i \hr lalU-r. one 
mi,_.li :' . : : ..■; I.I h■^^<■ kiiuwii nmie- 
(Ijii,.. Jl. ! ,i.lr ilu'v WW (■(nisidered 

iij'l ii.iin in York Castle, and 

till ' '. In' depended upon con- 

niriL,../ _ . jiii-fjits us with a curious 
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While writing npon remarkable things oear 
Howley mina, I must not forget one of 
gi'eatest note, I mean "Lady Anne's \Vell,"|| 
situate on the South East side and near to 
Soothill Wood. To tiiis well, annually, on 
Palm Sunday, the smTounding village ra have, 
for ages, been wont to resort to drink its 
water on account of their supposed preter- 
uatura) efficacy ; for. at sis o'clock ou that 
morning, it was believed that they assume 
different colours. It is uncerttun from whence 
the well has taken ita name, but being a 
matter of much c\uiosity I shall offer a few 
thoughts upon it. 

The common opinion I know is that this 
was a favourite well with Lady Susses, whose 
name beiug Anne or Anna makes it plausible ; 
but I am persuaded it has still boen a place 
of annual resort for ages. 

It is well known that in the darkest times 
of superstition, if a well was situate in a 
peculiarly solitary spot, had clear water, and 
grass f ourisbmg near its edge, a medicmal 
or salubrious quality was soon attached to 
itlf — it was dedicated to some tutelary Saujt 
and honoured with his name.** We thus 
hear of St. John's, St. Winifred's, St. Maiy's, 
or St. Anne's Wells. Imitating, in this, as in 
other instances, the custom of their Pagan 
forefathers, the eariy Christians in this land 
weie wont to decorate their wells on Ascen- 
sion Day, in the Spring, with flowers — a 
ceremony which was accompanied with some 
religious rite, or considered so in itself. In 
the time of the Romans, the birth-day of tlie 
Goddess Flora had been honoured by the 
erection of altars and institution of games at 
this very season ; and during the Floralia the 
grossest impurities were practised. Nor have 
the devotees of our sainted Ladies been much 
behind ttieiu in amorous warmth, as the name 
of the field in question may perhaps declare. 

Remnants of well-worship have subsisted 
in Craven, according to Wlii taker, within 
half a century. At Tissington, in Derbyshire, 
according to Lyson, it is still practised. 

But I hai'e another, and, to my mind, a 
much more satisfactoiy hypothesis to lay 
before the reader, touching these assemblages; 
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and, perhaps, this is the case, because the 
discovery is my own. 

It appears that, according to the Saxon 
laws, the ranks of ecclesiastical structures 
were as follows : — First, there was the 
Minster or Mother Church. Secondly, the 
Church having a place of burial. Thirdly, 
the Fieldkirk" or Chapel without cemetery, 
having neither right of sepulture or admmis- 
tiation of sacraments. 

Now there can be no doubt that in Saxon 
and eariy Norman times, as be fore -mentioned, 
the Church was at Morley, and afterwards at 
Batley. What then was the place of worship 
at Batleyt aforetimes ? or what was that of 
which we have some vestiges J at Howley? 
Methinks it waa a mere parochial Chapel, 
called in those days a " Fieldkirk." It was, 
however, considerable enough, in all pro- 
bability, to give rise to a village wake or fair, 
which would naturally be called " Fieldkirk 
Fair." 

Fairs were anciently held tn Church-yarda, 
on the day of the dedication of their respective 
Churches, or on the Sunday following, Mr. 
Baker says, " the origin of Pairs has been 
sought for in the annual resort to some Holy 
well, or to the Festival of the Saint to whom 
the Church was dedicated; and hence the 
mait ancient fairs will be found to correspond 
with the dedications of the Church. 

Here then, in the vicinity of Howley-Hall, 
we have two religious edifices in early times 
— the Kirk of Batley, and the Chapel or 
Fieldkirk at Howley or Southwell ; and we 
have also a "Holy ^Vell." Can any one 
doubt then that there was here in former 
days a Fair? — Now then let ns apply our 
knowledge of the premises as eveiy antiquary 
ought to do. 

Ask then a villager, returning from the 
aniiual assemblage in question, where he has 
been ? and the answer he will give yoQ is — I 
have been at '■'■ Fieldcock Fair."\\ This, in 
fact, is the only name by which it goes. But 
who can doubt that it is a corruption of 

■ See ft Kieldkirli-St. Kenilm'i Chipel, Coustr oT Salop. 
GenlJenmu'i Msgarfno (or ISO*, p. 1177. 
t It uppaiui frotn Comeidiy [hit tiiere mi % Chnmh or 

I To celabrated Welia there were onen pluoes of worship 
Huneie^l In Ancient tltaea. Sea LysoD'a Mun& Brituuiim 
Vusim, npecliLl]> bii L'oranU. 

i See flenl.'e Msg, toI, 8. p. *86 laA 622. Ljuoo'e Bedford- 
■hire, p. Tli. etc Nlohola's Lelmtenhire, fdL i, put 1 
p. aM. 

II See A vBluibte note In Hone's " Hfiteriu anil Utncla 



Fkldkirk Fair? No one, methiiiks, who 
considers the trifling difference there is in the 
sound or spelhng of tlie words, and tlie vast 
change which some exprossioiis are known to 
have undergone, even in the course of a few 



Bnt Batley Church is, perhaps, a mile from 
St. Anue's Well, and the Church is dedicated 
to All Saiuts, which day ia on the 1st of 
November, whereas Faim Sunday ia the first 
Suuday before Easter, which is a moveable 
feast. This appeara an objection. But, 
besides that, the first Church at Butley may 
have been dedicated to St. Aniie,T there ia 
nothiug more variable than the time at which, 
in after ages, the Fairs were held. At first, 
no doubt, after the Clergy had officiated on 
these days the people went out, at the con- i 
conclusion of the sei'vice, to rural sports,** 
but in process of time the days were changed. 

" Markets and faire," Bays Lyaons, " were 
formerly held at many places on Sundays, 
Good Fridays, and other great feasts and 
festivals, to the great umbrage of piouH )«r- 
Bons who often petitioned against them. In 
BsDTj Si'tl'a time, markets were changed by 
the Kiuga charter to other times. In 144'J 
they became the subject of a petition to 
ParIiameDt."tt 

"In the Archives of Whalley," says 
Whitaker, ■' are letters patent of lleiiry 4th, 
annulling a fair held in the Church-yaixl of 
Whalley (a practice hardly abolished after 
the Reformation), which as it gave offence, 
was by other letters patent tiaiisft'rivd lo 
Clitheroe, and appointed to bo iield on the 
Bve-Day and Morrow of the Annunciation." 

In Episcopal registers many licenses are 
entered for altering the dedication feasts of 
Parish Churches, and the pleas urged by the 
persons who solicited these indulgences were, 
that either the woi-k, or tke watUer of the 
seasons, rendered the days originally apptiinted 
inconvenient or hazardoiLS, or that they could 
not be duly obsei-ved, and with a becoming 
reverence, from their interfering with celebri- 
ties of another class.^l 

Having said so much for the " Kirk Fair," 
let us once more return to the " Lady's Well." 

I S« HunWr'B SoQlh YorkBhire, p. 84 : or Gentleman's 
Hji^fljUie, vol. 93, pari 3, p^ Q^ ; alao Speed, TW. 

Woodclmich appun, from Speed, to iiane l>ean dediciled 
to IbsHol^TrdtiUy. but theniisno daubt thtt It was Butc- 
cedenlir dedicated to St. IilHry. 

" Fosbroka's Enoj-clopasdii. yol, I. p. 339, 

II £c* hli Berkahlro. Hiitory of WliiUer, vol. 2, 

:■ S««lli»tabiect (uU/dlMBWediB Arehffo!. vol, 5. p.SriS 



Though Roman Catholic ceremonies were 
generally disused under Henry 8th, yet he 
declared that the bearing of palms, on Palm 
Sunday, was to be continued and not cast 
away ; and, it appears, that they were borne 
in England until the second§5 year of Edward 
flth, or rather later,j||| 

It was a Roman Catholic custom to resort 
to nur Lady of Nants (or Ann's) Well, at 
Little Conan, in Cornwall, with a Cross of 
Pnlni; and the people (after making the 
Piiest a present) were allowed to throw the 
Cross into the Well. If it swam the thrower 
was to outlive the year — if it sunk be was 
not. 

According to Stowe, in the week before 
Easter thei'e were great shows in London, for 
giiing to the woods and fetching into the 
Kings bouse a twisted tree or " withe," and 
the like into the house of every man of con- 
sequence. It ia still customary with men and 
boys, even in London, to go a palming early 
on Palm Sunday morning. Mr. Douce, in a 
MS. Note cited by Mr. Ellis, says — " I have 
somewhere met with a pn)vervial saying, that, 
he that bath not a palm in his hand on Palm 
Sunday morulng, must have his hand cut 
off."1If 

So much for the Howley annual assemblages 
with reference to the " Lady Ann's Well," 
which, however, from the name must neces- 
sarily be connected with Fieldkirk Fair. 
Resjicctmg the Fieldkirk I have only to add 
the f(jllowiiig remarks ; — 

Before the time of IXenry 3rd a check 
appears to have heoii put to the practice of 
endowing New Parishes, so that foundations 
claiming righti of sepulture and administra- 
tion of the sacraments, henceforth assumed 
an intermediate rank between the Churches 
of the second order like that at Batley, and 
the mere Fieldkirk, and were called parochial 
Chapels. Such, probahly, was the Chapel of 
Morley. 

The Fieldkirk was a mere Oratory or Chapel 
of Ease, so called, not from its situation in the 
c(mntry, hut from its lying iminclosed, and 
open to the adjoining fields. It had no right 
or place of sepulture," as before mentioned, 
and no stated endowment, but the founder 
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was required by the laws of Edgar (without 
Bubtracting from the tithes) to maintain his 
Chaplain out of the remaining nine parts of 
his income. To this class belonged many 
Chapels of Ease, since become parochial. 

Before I close this subject of St. Anne's 
Well, there is one thing, perhaps not worth 
remarking, but which I still cannot pass over. 
The well is situate, as near as I can guess. 
South East or South of the ancient residence 
at Howley. Now Soothill is only a corrup- 
tion of Southwell, which was the name of its 
early ownei's, and from which family it came 
into that of Savile; and, as in the early 
times, it was common for people to take their 
Surnames from local circumstances, so I am 
persuaded the Well has given name to the 
family as well as to the adjacent wood. The 
Southwells are often mentioned in our national 
history, and one of them suffered cruelly in 
the arbitrary, persecuting reign of Elizabeth.f 
Besides which Soothill is correspondent to our 
Yorkshire pronunciation, ^s in the instance of 
CherUl for ChurweU ; ColdhiU for Coldwell ; 
Stockill for Stockwell ; Parkill for Parkwell ; 
and so of innumerable words of this termina- 
tion. The mention of this name leads me to 
write on Soothill-Hall, and that of Carlmg- 
how, before I return with the reader into the 
Wakefield and Bradford Road. 

Soothill-Hall, as may well be imagined, 
was a seat of the very great and ancient 
family of Southwell. Hereabouts (perhaps 
at Howley) in the time of the early Planta- 
genets, lived Reginald, Lord of Soothill ; and 
here also from the 22nd of Henry 3rd to the 
17th of Edward Ist, lived Sir John Soothill, 
his son and heir. I shall not pursue the 
pedigree, but content myself with remarking 
thkt by the marriage of Sir Henry Savile, 
grandfather of Sir John, with Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of Thomas Soothill, Esq. 
the families became united. The mansion at 
Soothill, the ruins of which we see, was built 
by one of the Soothills, about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, as I should think. It 
consisted of a square court, with open galleries 
or lobbies on two or more of the sides, but a 

t There is a curious Paper in the Landsdown Collection, as 
to the state of South Wales in 1575. "The people," says the 
writer, "are naturaUy very devout, etc.. but more than the 
name of God they know nothing at all ; and, therefore, as 
utterly ignorant of him or their salvation, do still, in heaps, 
go on pilgrimage to the wonted Wells and places of supersti- 
tion : and in the nights, after the feasts, when the old offrings 
were used to be kept at any Idol's Chapel, alMet the Church be 
pulled dxyum, yet do they come to the place where the Church 
or Chapel was, hy great journeys, barefoot, very supersti- 

tioualx.'* Tills is a b(MatihU iUmtntioD ot my avLDject. See 

nfUt'a Letton, Second Series, vol 8, p. 49. 



late owner having been such a Vandal as to 
destroy this fine buildiDg merely for the value 
of its materials, I write on it with diffidence. 
What was once the hall is, however, accident- 
ly preserved, and cannot fail to interest; 
but a small parlour, now a bedroom, near, but 
not adjoining it, will be still more attactive to 
some people. It is still called " the Bishop's 
parlour," J and was once the room of Bishop 
Tilson. 

Tilson was a Yorkshireman, bom near 
Halifax, about 157t5, a student of Baliol 
College, Oxford, in 1593, and Vicar of Eoch- 
dale in 1615. Becoming Chaplain to Lord 
Strafford, when he was Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, he took him over there and made him 
Dean of Christchurch, in Dublin, Pfo Vice 
Chancellor of that University, and Bishop of 
Elphin, in 1639. From Ireland he fled,§ on 
account of his troubles, in 1641, and his 
patron being beheaded in this year, Tilson 
i-etired to his family at Soothill-Hall, and 
officiated there, in the baptism of children at 
least. For several years, and even after he 
was seventy years of age, he travelled weekly 
a distance of twelve miles to perform duty 
for less than sixteen pounds per annum. The 
following copy of a letter of his shows him to 
have been a lively, facetious old man, and 
makes one feel for his hard destiny. 

" I am not," says he, " altogether idle — I 
pray after the directory. I preach every 
Sunday at a place in the mountams, called 
Cumbeinvorth, two miles beyond Emley, 
where I have, by the way, Laurence, my 
Gains. It was proffered me by a gentleman, 
Mr. Wentworth, of Britton, whom 1 never 
saw save once before he sent unto me. And 
because it came, as all my ecclesiastical 
livings hath done, without seeking and suit, 
I took it to be appointed for me by God, as a 
little Zoar ; to save my life ; and did accept 
it, though it will not reach twenty marks per 
annum. Besides, I trust, to do God service 
in the work of my ministry, amongst that 
moorish and lately rebellious, plundering 
people. When first I went to Rochdale you 
may remember what the old hostler at the 
Baiting Bull willed me to do. ' Take with 
you,' said he, ' a great box full of tar, for 

X Watson says " he consecrated this room, gave ordination 

grivately, and did weekly the offices of a Clergyinin, some of 
is neighbours being both his hearers and benefactors." The 
Tilsons long farmed Soothill-HaU, and were there so lately as 
1748. See more in Gent's Mag. for 1806, p. 526. Note. 

§ I presume Archbishop Usher fled from Ireland aboat the 
same time and for the same cause as Tilson. See an interest- 
Uig KtUoU Va l\i« ^«ixU«iniM\'« liagaiiQe for 1702, p. TO, 



you will find ft good company of scabbed 
sheep." The fii'st Sunday I preached in the 
foreiiooi), and read prayers in tlie after ; but 
when I saw, by their uiuiinurings, they ninst 
have two fotherings, I made good use thereof j 
whereas I might have giveu them two six- 
pences. They are well pleased if I give them 
two groats for a 'shilling, which I intend to 
pay them, so childish are they in right valu- 
ing of God's coin." 

It is impoBsible here to resist the 1«mpt4t- 
Han of observing that the people of many 
villages, which I could nientioti, are still 
quite as singular as were the Cnmberworth 
folk in the days of this humorous old Bishop, 
and for the very same " fancy " to which he 
Eludes, They love good measure iu every 
thing, like true YorkHhiremen, but in nothing 
more than ui tho article which they call 
"preaching," and which others fi^queutiy 
ail "prating."* Hut two "fotheriugs," now 

' It is very cIlTerting to obHrra tlie itrango l%o<Am cil 
SUnent peofile, »omB who srs ityled Ihe "ranuy" luvB 
^tia;— Bome lrt>ve ^uu'reElliiK Hud cppDiitlaii" SDOia ore 
^ fond of lAw^soma of fftuDlnf— some of diinkiDg— jioms 
l«nih busEpeis— some of loligwinded oermorks or Bpeochea — 



a days, would not content such people, even 
if the Minister were to preach, as did some of 
tlie Bishop's contemporaries, with the hour- 
glass at his elbow ; for in some places three 
<pn a Sabbath and two or three on other days 
of tho week are become customary. I have 
heard, indeed, of a Keverend Shoemaker who 
wa.s in high repute hereabouts because he 
often preached five times in seven day«. To 
do the cattle impartial justice, nevertheless, I 
will say it for them, that they are not 
scrupulous as to quality in their provender, if 
([uautity only be furnished ; for, to pursue the 
old Bishop's metaphor, a good " f othering " 
of "chaff" and "dust" will satisfy them 
quite as well as the finest "herbag«" and 
the sweetest "flowora." Of Tilsori I have 
nothing more to record, save that he died on 
tho 3lst of Maich, 1055, aged SO years, and 
was iuterred at the East end of the South 
Aisle of Dewsbury Church, where a tablet is 
erected to his memory. 



Id nll'l nut follow uiyth&ig else. The BoDksellera Mil niii 
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C ARLINGHOW. 



In this word, spelled and pronounced as it is 
now, we have a fine illustration how other 
names have been twisted from their original 
sound and signification. " How or hoo," as 
Camden tells us in page 118 of his Remains, 
" is an high place ;" but Carlinghow is a very 
low one — it is in a valley. The word should 
certainly be written Carlinghowgh or Car- 
Imghawgh. " Howgh or Hawgh," says the 
same antiquary, in the same volume, "is a 
green plot in a valley." But Haugh signified 
also, in ancient times, hall. Thus we find, 
from Tenant's London, that there was a man- 
sion called " Basingshaugh or hall," from the 
family that built it ; and so likewise from the 
family of Carling having built a capital seat 
here, the place may have derived its name 
Carlinghaugh. To the antiquary and the 
scholar I leave it to choose between the two . 
etymologies which are here presented, merely 
i-eferring him to Nicholls's Leicestershire, 
vol. 3, p. 123, for further information. One 
thing, however, is evident — namely, that 
" how " in Carlinghow is preposterous. 

This poor village, now unworthy of a visit, 
had, some years ago, one of the most antique 
looking houses within it that I ever beheld. 
It was anciently occupied by the Ellands, of 
EUand, and by the Deightons after them. 
The Ellands, of Carlinghow, I find were the 
descendants of Sir John EUaud by his third 
wife, and four of them seemed to have lived 
here — namely, Robert, son of Sir John, — 
Thomas, the son of Robert, — Robert, the son 
of Thomas, — and lastly, Marmaduke, the son 
of Robert. It was apparently their family 
connections with the Copleys and Saviles 
which drew them into this neighbourhood. 

" Sir Bryan Thornhill, of Thomhill, by Deed 
dated Batley, 1334, gave leave to Adam de 
Oxenhoppe to assign over to WilUam de Car- 
linghow, the chaplain, one messuage, two 
bovates of land, and thirty shillings rent, 
which the said Adam held of the said Bryan, 
as parcel of the Manor of Batley ; and in con- 
sequence, and with leave of the King, and of 
William Melton, Archbishop of York, the said 



Adam founded a Chantry in Batley Church 
for his soul and the souls of Margery his 
wife, Robert his father, Maud his mother, 
William de Copley, John, AVilliam, and 
Thomas, his brothers, and the souls of Sir 
John de Thomhill, and Bryan his son; Thos. 
de Thornton, and Ellen his wifeV^nd John de 
Maningham, for all whose goods he had ill 
gotten,! and for all the faithful departed.^ 

The ancient mansion before noticed was a 
post and pan, or lath and plaister building, 
with curious wooden spirals or pinnacles 
carved so as to give it a most venerable 
appearance, and I should have taken the 
whole of it to be much older than the reign 
of Elizabeth ; yet a stone in the building (still 
preserved) shews that the masonry was not 
so, at least, for its date is 1560. If it was 
then cased with stone, of course the wood 
work might be safely referred to the Planta- 
genet reigns; and Dr. Whitaker has been 
mistaken in one respect, though right in 
another, in attributing Castle-Hall, in Mirfield, 
to the reign of Henry 8th. However this 
may be, they were two of the most curious 
and interesting stractures of the domestic 
kind that ever I beheld. The whole front of 
the latter § was covered with allegorical 
devices and human figures — some in a state 
of nudity, others in curious costumes, pre- 
senting, in short, all kinds of grotesque forms, 
while the ponderous oak timber within was 
as hard as flint, and black as ebony. Had I 
been Lord Grey de Wilton, or Mr. Beaumont^ 
of Whitley, scarcely any earthly considera- 
tion, and much less the piping of a tenant, 
could have induced me to allow one stick or 
stone of these buildings to be disturbed. But 
property comes into the hands of mfen, alas ! 

t Many of the great people in Edward the Srd's reign con- 
tinued to be robbers and assassins, and these were the ways 
by which they were taught to quiet their consciences, especi- 
ally in sickness. 

X Watson's History of Halifax, p. 190—210. 
§ I have taken the precaution to get a drawing of Castle- 
Hall, before the Goths and Vandals destroyed it. I am sure 
it is a wonder that Clifford's Tower has not been demolished : 
for some people would destroy the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, were it in England, and in its prestine form 
especially if they could get or save five pounds a year by the 
materials. 



of very different tastes and inclinations ! and 
the oountry is thus deprived of its chief 
rarities. Over tlie woi-ds " Carlingbow " and 
" Mirfield " the antiriuary raay now writs 
s(trae such shi^e woi-d an " Ichabod " — their 
glory — their pruudeur — their cnriosity — their 
interest "have now departed" fruui thein, 
and It farmhouse oi' an alehoase is now only 
Been wher* the pinnacles uf the EllundH — the 
Copleys — the Deiglitoiis — tlie Mirfidds — 
llefons — and Beauuionta ouce rose bo strikiJig 
and no fair I 

Betuniing to that part of tlie ^VukefieId 
and Bradford Road called the '' Street," let 
ns now pursue our course bi the village of 
Adwalton, aud rejoin, ui imagination, the 
Maitiuin of Newcastle; who ha\'!iig loft a 
garristm iu Howley-Hall, in June, IG-IS, 



mairhed to Adwalton, where he rented foi' the 
lught. — In taking th» Hue we shall not, I 
believe, be treading exat-tly in the footsteps 
of the Royalist army, but holding to the right 
of them, until we arrive at the field of battle ; 
foj- according to all the ti'aditionary accounts, 
the Earl came out upi^u the Moor by tboHe 
fields of Miss Whiteleg, which are on the 
South of the \Vhit« Horse Inn. Here, how- 
ever, he halted, taking up his quarters most 
likely at this veiy house, part of which, at 
least, as appeurn by a date of 1642 cut on 
stone within it, was built the very year next 
before the fight. And here, before we come 
to the " tug of war," let us refresh ourselves 
by some observations on a village and plain 
which may justly be consideiwl classic ground. 




ADWALTON. 



Adw ALTON, formerly written and pronounced 
"Adderton," but now (by the well known 
change of the "d" into the* "th" Atherton, 
though now a poor hamlet, only noted for its 
fairs, was so respectable in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries as to have furnished 
accommodations not only for nobility but 
royalty; even for the renowned Elizabeth. 
Such, at least, is the tradition and belief of 
the inhabitants, who relate that, for some 
hospitalities shown her, she granted them the 
privilege of holding fairs, and that she slept 
where the White Horse Inn now stands. I 
know not what to make of this tale— -it may 
be true in part, as such trac^tions have often 
some foundation, and yet there are some 
objections to it. In the first place, among all 
the progresses of this Queen which have met 
my eye, I never observed a Northern one ; 
and, as to the rhamber which goes by her 
name, the very date of 1642 ait within it is 
a palpable contradiction. Moreover, I have 
just now a curious copy of HoUmgshed's 
Histories of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
with wood cuts, and in black letter, laying 
before me, published in Elizabeth's i-eign, and 
professing to give an account of all our 
principal faire; but no fair at this place is 
mentioned. Tliat a fair was, however, held 
hei-e in 1G61 appears from "Hodgson's 
Memoirs." This is the earliest notice that 
has ever occurred to me, and it makes the 
account not so veiy incredible as it might 
otherwise be supposed. 

Those people who place reliance upon a 
sound in the etymology of a word, may 
believe that Adderton, Hadderton, or Ather- 
ton, is a conniption of Heather Town, and 
that it took its name from being situate upon 

* This change took place about Henry Sth's reign, notwith- 
standing the "d" was occasionally retained a century after- 
wards. 

" Upon Sundays and holidays," says a curious Paper, anno. 
1575, and relating to the Welch, " the multitude of all sorts, 
men, women, and children of every parish, do use to meet 
either on some hill, or on the side of some mountain, where 
their harpers and' croxctJiers sing them songs of the doings of 
their ancestors." Ellis's Letters, Second Series, voL 2, p. 
49. A crowder was a minstrel who played on a species of 
Tiol— a sort of fiddler. See Chester Cathedral for a curious 
|;ronp of them. 



a moor abounding with hadder or heather, 
that is — heath or ling. Thus in Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy we have the passage 
— " They lay upon the ground covered with 
skins as the redshanks do on hadder;" but 
my decided opinion is, that Adwalton comes 
from " ad Vallum," that it deduces its origui 
from the Romans, and proves the road on 
which it lies to be a Roman road. 

It appears, upon the authority of Dr. 
Stukeley, that Caesar's camp, previous to his 
passage of the Thames, was at a place called 
" Walton," — ^the "common name," says he, 
" where camps are found, and coming from 
Vallum." That Stukeley was right every 
antiquary knows, and also, that no better 
proof of a Roman road can be given than the 
finding a town with such a name on any line. 
Witness, for instance, an Adwalton between 
Colchester and Chester, a well known Roman 
way. Witness an Atherston, in Leicester- 
shire, lying upon the Watling-Street,t or 
ancient road through that country. Witaiess 
other instances, too many to mention, but 
which I do not now recollect. 

During the Civil War, and after it, there 
was at Adwalton an Inn, the sign of which 
is interesting, not only because "thereby 
hangs a tale," but because it indicates some- 
thing of tlie general feeling in these parts at 
that momentous period. " About the middle 
of July, 1G61," says Captain Hodgson, J "I 
was at Adderton fair, having some goods to 
sell, and when I had taken money for them 
I was going to my post-house for my horse, 
it being at the Lord Brooke's,'* Ac. 

Innkeepers do not often hang out unpopular 
signs, but such, on the contrary, as they 
imagine will best please the public, and " draw 
custom" to their houses. Now, this Lord 
Brooke was a Puritan, and a ParUamentarian, 
and an officer in the army. He was killed in 
1642, at Lichfield, of which he had taken 
possession, by a shot from the Cathedral of 
St. Chad, which a party of Royalists had 

t See Nichohi's Leicestershire, voL 4, p. 1086—7. 
X Hodgson's MemoiTBi p. 170. 



fortified and while he was viottiiig ttitm 
sitting m the window seat of a liou'fe near it 
To vilify this Xobleniaii the Rrjihsta pa^e 
out that he aimed at the dentructi )ii of all 
the Cathedrah in the kingdom aud thE-> 
iDBinuated as much do doubt is tJ the 
wishes of other Noble? of his partj It was 
reserved for time and espeaailv foi the 
generoun l^airfnx to confute then catuniuiei 
and expose their mahgiiitj 

Such httle incidents as these — the Si^n 
of the Lord Brookes at Ad«altou ire to 
me at least delightful Thej iiiilicate the 
public feeling and temper of tliese parts at 
the beginmi g of the Civil Vi ar They con 
firm the traditions of our neighbomhood the 
narratives of iny f refathers tjie impressnii^ 
of my J outh, and the ronvicti >ns ( f maturor 
life Well might Dr AVlutaker in the bitter 
ness of his ■wrath acknowledge that the 
mclmations »f tie clithirg dist leti gientlv 
preponderated o i the side of tht I'ailiameiit 

I am fir from thinking that n i part of the 
premises belonging ii the W hite Ilirse Inn 
are more ancient than the date 1C42 w uM 
bespeak as much of them seem to lielong 1 1 
the m(!7i oE lameq if not of Eli2\b<'tli The 
Queen s chamber la in fact so low that a t ill 
person would scarcely stand in it ereit the 
ceiling 18 ornamented with bquare compart 
ments of raised monlduigs liaMug figui'ea jf 
roses birds and other devices a i oi g which 
that of a hawk uprn a scroll cr staff is pm 
donmiatt The st ne also beaiiiip, the date 
has over it a cherubim roaes and eacilr| ^ at 
the angles and i hawk exactly in charattei 
with the other oinamei ts 

About fifty J irds westwai'd if this Iim and 
on the other side jC the wa> h an the ancient 
mansion colled TJlo Uall I t ^f 
Usher* who li\ed 1 II 11 

it IS said upon tli( 
m these days ei t 

cap a pie as his Mib II II 

hearing of the Scots iei t I 1 
diateU In commemoiatnn of the e\ent 
Ushei used annually tj n ake i boiifiit on 
the hill before his house aid seue out 
copiuiifi diaiighta of ale ti the vilUtf^r" on 
pelhng all to dnuk < ut of tht trooppr s hel let 

As I never read a description of the hailed 
house of a gentleman til small fnitiino in the 



sexonteentli century and Uther Hall is the 
best specimen hereabouts I shall present au 
a<-i.ouiit uf one 

llalier Hall though now neglected un 
noticed dehled by trade and the abode of 
squalid poverty ( turpis Egestas ) has yet, 
eMdently been once the seat of comfort if 
not of learning It has a centre and two 
wngs mth the guble ei ds in front Its 
exterior i-< common but n his deicent into 
this frint (at-coidmg to the strange aichitec 
tiire if the age) the viMtor n ill find himself 
m a hall measuring seven jards hng by six 
wide ••urrouuded by a cornice or moulding 
one foiit brood at a height of eleven feet 
fr>m the ground which displays the square 
f the mom the top of which rises with the 
elevation of the ituf foi about two feet sit 
niche" when another m iiildiiig t*n inches 
bnad, bordeia an oblong ciluig fi%e yards by 
four in extent Prom the lentro of this ceil 
in^ hangs a sort of nivertel tone of plaister 
nclily ornomented and frrm it a chandelier 
or lanp has eMdeith been suspeided On 
the rylit hand over the lire place which has 
been \ery large a square compartment dis 
pla^q the aims of lnli(?i— \r 3 lions pawa 
coujied gu two and one 1 he shield is sur 
mr lilted by the boar b head with an apple or 
Union in its mouth, and ibo\e it, again is an 
helmet with a gi iSin s held an 1 other fanciful 
work The hall to a height rf six feet foui 
inches is wainscotted with lok On the left 
Ride )r opposite to the fire place a flight of 
br>ad oaken staii-s balistei-eJ c inducts to a 
gal!pr\ f tie lull cnnnui citing by \ery 
II I IM _ p of 

tl 
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\ I I aititions t f 

\ 1 I I d at of arms 

I liive 1 1 iht tliitlli wIoIl fibric owes 
Its foi in to 111 Jainea Mi pels 1 1 (or Mar 
^en.nn), Archbishop nF Dublin, «hri bj his 
will founded I Irighliiigton School, May :ilHt, 
]li7S, He was, as appears from W'oimI's 
AtheiiEe, of I'eterhoiLse College, Cainliridge, 
iuid succeeded Lancelot Bulkley (in HHi(>) to 
llic Archbislmpric, 



" The houBe of eveiy cotmtry gentieman of 
property," says Drake, '^iucliided a neat 
Ch^td and a spadooB hall, and where the 
estate and establishment was considerable, 
was divided into two parts, one for the state- 
rooms, the other for the household." 

It gives me pleasure to find that the device 
of the boar's head, with a lemon in his mouth, 
may be accounted for, and that it was so 
^propriate to the hall of a gentleman of 
former days, the scene, no doubt, of con- 
vivil^ity and hospitality at many seasons, 
but espedally at Christmas. 

Before the great Civil War the first dish 
that was brought to table in gentlemen's 
bouses, at Christmas, was a boar's bead with 
a lemon in his mouth.' "At Queen's Col- 
lege," says Aubrey, writing under the year 
1676," they still retain this custom. The 
bearer of it brings the diah into the hall, 
sin^g to an old tune, an old Latin rhyme, 
'Caput Apridefero—Reddenslandes Domino.*" 

'Ahaad In lu 

rlaadimm 

f<m lUijngi 

(jDl utlA In CoQTlrto. 

Tlie Bore a hud 1 ondenUtid« 
Ib the Rhefe BenycA of the Untie 
Lokewhewuerltbelsncle 
Serkite cum Cutico. 



_ _ . la aU Ibis CbriBtmwua 

Tbs Bors'8 heitd wl(b UoeUM." 

A real antiquary is apt to be diffuse where 
bis subject pleases him, and he iui^nes hint-, 
self able to please ithers. This must be my 
apology for attemptuig to illustrate still fur- 
ther the device in question. The subject being 
curious, I shall endeavour to supply a few 
liuks to a broken chain, and, at least, not to 
leave it worse than I have found it. Tlie 
orig^ of the device or usage, perhajjs, may 
be traced back to Saxon times. 

"One Nig«ll, having killed a largo boai' in 
Bemwode Forest, Bucks, and pi'esented its 
head to Edward the Confessor, he gave biin 
the rangership of that forest, also nn hyde of 
land, called ' Deerhyde,' and a wood, called 
' Huieuoed,' to hold to him and his heirs, by 
a horn— hence 'Borstall' house and niiuior. 
The same figure of a hoard's head was cai-ved 
on the head of an old bedstead, remaining in 



^oitel, in the nr^y part of !>; 
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the tower of that ancient bonae or castle.":( 
That the device and ceremony b very 
ancient I have met with other evidences. In 
an old compotus we have this entiy — " Payed 
fOT iii shetes thick gross paper, to deck the 
boar's head in Christmas, xiiii-"* And again, 
in another part, " More payed to Bushe, of 
Bury, paynter, for paynting the bore's head 
with sondry colours, ii"-" And agaua, in 
NichoUs's Progresses of Elizabeth, or his 
Leicestershire, under Christmas Day, 1562, 
we have this minute — "Dinner, a fair and 
large boar's bead on a silver [Matter, napkins, 
trenchers, spoons, and knives at every table."f 
So much for " Usher Hall," 

There are other ancient buildings in this 
neighbourhood on which I could expatiate 
with pleasure, especially " Lumb Hall," re- 
markable once for its fine " Oriel " window, 
and where I once saw a stand for arrows, 
&c., but I must restnun myself. Barbarous, 
immoral, and poor, however, as this part of 
the country has been for above a centuiy, it 
was once a choice situation. There is now 
only one other dwelling which merits notjce, 
and this if 



This cottage which is, I think, the furthest 
on the Moor, and on the right from Adwalton 
to Birstal, is very different iu its stracture 
from Slack's cottage at Morley. It is of lath 
aud plaster, and consists of but one low 
storey, as that originally has done ; but here 
we have a hut " gallowsed " at the ends (to 
use a Yorkshire term) and having tlie rigtree, 
or top beam of the roof, supported by .this 
gatlowsing, or chiefly so. 

Upon the roof of this cottage a boy eat 
and saw the Battle of Adwalton Moor, a fact 
which John Barr()Wclougli, a very aged man, 
used often to relate,^ whose mother knew 
this person very well; and through this 
channel it has reached me, that the Earl of 
Newcastle's troops came out upm the Moor 
over that higji ridge where there are now 
collieries of Miss Whiteleg. The soldiers of 
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B Tenntta. by Beckwlth, p. £43. Gentlsmi 



« la tbtA Uw "Bnr'i Hud tnd Moitud " 
.</^...,- «...* .... ..> lins." A diBb veiT 

" Tbs Clvei' Head 
irobibly, the bralna : whiot 



ths "CbU'i Hud uid I 
common .Hll oo tl - 

Club " Ilourlihed In 
and there w«i, prob . , 
be B&ld (or all uaoclatioiu), ao f n u their object In meeting Ig 

t For tbls I have tbe authotlty of one of the moit trulf 
aaldoTBattk ' """""""""" ~" 



Fairfax comiug from Wliisket-TIill would 
approach in a directicin nearly opposite. 

That this was fiie hill alludeil to by Sir 
Tbomaa Fairfax in his Meuioirs, aa thu placo 
where the fight commenced, is manifest unt 
only fi'om tradition, but fi^om a scai-ce 
pamphlet, printed in 1G49, and entitled "An 
historical relation of eight years' Bervices for 
King and Parliament, done in and about 
Manchester and those parts, by Lieut. Col. 
John Roseworm, who writes as follows ; — 

"About July 4th. 1043, the Earl of New- 
castle with no small force made an on;^ 
approach towards Lancashire, our men at 
Manchester were sent out to oppose his 
passage. The issue was, nnr men were beaten 
at Wbisket-IIill, in Yorkshire, and pursued 
into Lancashire by the enemy, who quickly 
also possessed himself of Halifax. When 1 
had received this sad intelligence, I informed 
myself of the nature of the passes by which 
the enemy could most easily come in npou 
us, and finding them capable of a sudden 
fortification, by the consent of the Deputy 
lientenants, I quickly helped nature with art, 
strengthening Blackstone-Edge and Blacke- 
Gate, and manning them with soldiem to 
prevent the Earl's dangerous appraach. by 
which means, being diverted, like an angiy 
storm with a gust, he went to the siege ot 
Hull." 

Writing upon the year 1C4.S, " I mnat not 
forget," says Mr. Evelyn, "to relate wliat 
amazed us on the night of the 10th of March 
— namely, a shining cloud in the ayre, in 
shape resembling a sword — lAe,poi7ttreadmg 
to the North. It was as bright as the moon, 
the pest of the sky being veiy serene. It 
began about eleven at night, and vanished 
not till one, being seen by all the South of 
England." This was oiniuomi at a period 
when omens were observed and were in- 
fluential. 

But now let us come to the Battle of 
Adwalton Moor — a battle so much more 
honourable, when rightly understood, to the 
Parliamentarians, though routed, than to the 
"Cavaliers," who gained here a short-lived 
advantage, that I cannot refrain from the 
narrative; first, only premising that thougli 
the former were hut a handful of men, com- 
pai-ed with the latter — had few cavalry, and 
no artillery with them, yet, that their defeat 
was entirely occasioned by treacheiy and 
accident. 



Having previously related the many priva- 
tions, hardships, and disadvantages of his 
men up to the time of this contest, Sii- 
Thomas Fairfax proceeds thus : — 

" nitherto, through God's mercy, we had 
held up near two years against a potent 
aiiny ; but they finding ns now almost tireA 
with continual service, treacherously used by 
friends, and wanting many things necessary 
for suppori, and defence, the Eari of New- 
castie marched with an army of fen or twelve 
thousand men to lieciege us, and resolved to 
sit down before Bradford, which was a very 
untenable place, 

" Hither my father drew all the forces he 
could spare out of the gan-isons, but seemg 
it impossible to defend the toivn otherwise 
than by strength of men, and that we had 
not above ten or twelve days provision for so 
many as were necessary to keep it, we 
resolved nest morning, with a body of three 
thousand men, to attempt his whole army, as 
they lay in their quarters three miles off ; 
hoping, by it, to put him to some distraction, 
which could not be done any other way, by 
reason of the unequal immhers. 

" To this end my father apiviinted four of 
the clock next morning to hegiji our march, 
but Major (leneral tiiffoni, who had the 
ordering of the busmess, so delayed the 
execution of it that it was seven or eight 
before we began to move, and not without 
much suspicion ot treachery; for, when we 
came near the jilace we iutended, the enemy's 
whole army was drawn up in battalia. 

" We were to go up a hill to them. That 
our forlorn hope (,nmed by beatmg theirs into 
their main body, which ww dmwu up half-a- 
raile fnrther upon a plain, tailed 'Adderton 
Moor.' We beiiin ill got up the hill, drew 
into battalia also, — I < ommandttd the right 
wing, which was about one thousand foot, 
and five ti-oops if hoise Ma|or General 
(rilTord commanded the left wing, which was 
about llie wiime nnmber. — Sly father com- 
manded in chief. 

'•We iidvanced through the inclosed 
grounds till we came to the Moor, beating 
the fo(jt that lay in them to their main body. 

'■ Ten or twelve troops of horse charged ns 
hi the right wing — we ke|)t the inclosiu^s, 
pliicing oiii' nnisketeers in the hedges next to 
the Moor, which was a good avaiitage to us 
who had so few hoi-se. 

" There, teas a yafe or 0))ftu 'iitaf t {<>, Uw. i4w« 



where Jive or six might go ahreasl. Here tbey 
strive to euter — we to defend it, but aft«r 
Bome dispute tliuae that entered tlie pass 
foimd nhai'p entertainment, and tiiusL' wlitt 
were not as yet entered, as iiot a welcome 
from the musketeers tliat flanked them in tlie 
hedges. They were all in the eud forced to 
retreat with the loss of Colonel Howard," 
who commanded them, 

" Our left wing was at the same time 
engaged with the enemy's foot, and had 
gained gi-nund of them. The horse came 
down again and charged us, they being about 
thirteen or foui-teen troops. We defended 
oui'Belves as before, but with more difficulty. 
Many having gotten In among us were beaten 
off, but with some loss — Colonel Henie, who 
commanded that party, was slain. We pur- 
Buetl them to their cannon. 

"Here," continues Sir Thomas Fairfax, " I 
cannot omit a remarkable instance of divine 
Justice. Whilst we were engaged with the 
horse that entered the gate, four aoldiei-s had 
stripped Colonel Heme naked as he lay on 
the ground, meu still fighting round abont 
him ; and so dexterous were these villains 
that they hail done it and mounted themselves 
again before we had beaten the enemy off; 
but after we had Ixjiiti^u them to their 
ordnance, as I said, and were now returniug 
to our ground u^ain, the enemy discharged a 
foece of cannon in onr rear. The bullet fell 
into Captain Copley's^ troop, in which were 
these four men, two of whom were killed, 
and some hurt or mnrk remainerl im the 
others, though disperried iTito sevei-al I'anks of 
the troops, which made it more remarkable. 
We had not yet martial law among us. This 
gave me a good occasion to declare to the 
soldiers how God would punish when men 
wanted power to do it. 

" This charge, and the resolution our men 
showed on the left wing, made the eiietny 
think of retreating. Orders were given fw if, 
and some marched off theJUld. 

'■ Whilst they were in this wavering con- 
dition, Colonel SkiilonJ desired his General to 
let him charge once with a stand of pikes, 
with which he broke in upon our men, and 

' Ha llsi buried, u I bid credlblT Inrormed. at Unib? 
Cburch, aye mllo trom CicUsIe, hdiI on the BwikB of Ibe 

t Thl>, I hvn no doubE, wu one or the Gopleva. of Hitlej- 
U>n, sblch f unilT inurjed Into thmt ol the Saviled, of HowUy, 
U7 reuoni wUl uppw eUevbere- 

wtiitea b^aJrVomu yeirfu. mA ttut this Colonel Sturton 
rsM » Sommo Calbalic, One ol HeaeielU Mniia't Ca\om\». 



{not being relieved by our reserves, which 
were commanded by some ill affected ofScera, 
cliiefiy Major General Giftord, who did not 
his part as he ought to do) our men lost ' 
ground, which the enemy seeing pursued this 
advantage by bringing on fresh troops ; ours, 
being therewith discouraged, began to fly, 
and were soon routed. The horse also 
ciiarged us again. We, not knowing what 
was done on the left wing, our men main- 
tained their ground till a command came for 
us to retreat, having scarce anyway left now 
to do it, the enemy being almost round about 
U3, and our way to Bradford cat off, Bui 
there was a lam in the field we were in, which 
led to Halijaz, aud which, as an happy pro- 
vidence, brought us off without any great 
loss, save of Captain Talbot and twelve more 
that were slain in this last encounter. Of 
those who fled there were about sixty'killed 
and three hundred taken prisoners." 

Some years ago I reconnoitred thia field of 
battle, near Adwalton, more times than once, 
having the foregoing narrative fi'esh upon my 
mind; and the impressions then made upon 
me were committed to writing. Nothing can 
be more intelligible than the account of the 
modest and gallant Fairfax, whose accuracy 
also is not only confirmed by the Memoirs of 
Capt. Hodgson, and of the Historian Rush- 
worth, but by others. As some inclosurea, 
however, and many tdterations have been 
made in and near this field since his days, 
and the lanes are fast disappearing, that our 
posterity may have an idea of the battle, I 
shall communicate my Meanings, 

On the South ^Veat side ©f the Moor is a 
lane called " ^Varrell's-Lane," which opened 
upon it, and through which about five or six 
meu might have walked abreast. It leads, 
with a bending course, Southwaid, to Oak- 
vrell-Hall, the seat of the family of Batt, 
be fore- mentioned ; thence it conducts to the 
bottom of the village of Gi«at GomersaI,S 
and so on to the top of what is now the 
Leeds and Elland Road. It is needless, per- 
haps, to say that this was the way by which 
Sir Thomas Fairfax retreated to Halifax, as 
its very situation indicates as much ; be«des 
which we know that soldiers entered Oakwell 
Hall on the day of the fight, and of a person 
having opened a gate for Sir Thomas on his 
road to Gomersal. I am more njnute in my 
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description of Warren's-Lane, because it 
enables the inquisitive observer to tana the 
best notion of the fight, and because it already 
has disappeared, or soon is likely to be seen 
DO more. The lower part, indeed, or that 
next Oakwell-IIal!, has been long added to 
die adjoining fields. It was in the inclosures 
oa the North of this lane's top that Sir 
Thomas Fairfax was posted, having bis ex- 
treme right upon it. 

On the West side of the Moor is another 
lane called '^ Hodgson' s-Lane," no doubt 
from Capt. Hodgson, of Coley-Hall, near 
Hslifas,* to whom and to whose interesting 
Hemoirs I have before referred. It leads to 
Biri^Dshaw, and out upon Toiig Moor, 
which, being in the direction of Bradford, 
was about the line in which the Farlia- 
mentarians advanced, after having driven the 
out-posts of the enemy from the summit uf 
Whisket-IEll. Hodgson's-Lane top and the 
immedi&te inclosures give us the centre of 
the line where the battle became general ; 
and it was, no doubt, with a view of breaking 
this centre, that chatges of cavalry were so 
often made upon it at this place. — Here was 
"the gate or open place upon the Moor 
where," as we are told, " live or six might 
enter abreast." — Here Lord Ferdinando Fair- 
fax commanded in chief — and here the battle 
r^^ with the utmost fury. 

On the right of Hodgson 'a -Lane, or still 
mcMB Northward, is now a windmill, which 
gives us, very neariy, the post of the 
treacherous Major General Gifford. Between 
that part of the Moor which is at the top of 
the lane and the point opposite this winiliiiill 
is now a line of cottages just skirting upon 
tbe plain. Hereabouts, from what will here- 
after appear, the tug ot war mnst have been 
tranendous. 

That Buch was the position of the Parlia- 
mentarians is manifest, upon a review of Sir 
Thonas Fairfax's narrative, an inspection of 
Ibe ground, and the traditions and accounts 
at the villagers. Sir Thomas commanded the 
"right wing" — "and there teas a lane," says 
he, "in the Md vie were in xokidi Ud to 
BaKfiee, which, as an happy providence, 
bnogfat uB ofi without any great loss." And 
■gain be tells ns — " When tue command came 
for na to retreat, there was scarce any way 
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to do it, the enemy being almost round about 
us, and oui' way to Bi-adford cut off." By 
what ever way, therefore, old Ferdinanik) 
and General Gifford retired to Bradford, Sir 
Thomas was compelled to reti-eat by 
Warren's-Lane to Halifax, as upon any other 
route lie must have been intercepted. 

Though the Battle of Adwalton Moor is 
little noticed in our general histories, and 
though its issue was unpropitious to freedom, 
it is still worthy of a better pen than mine. 
Tlie military i^llcs aimnolly found after « 
lapse of neariy two centuries, and those too 
ill fields which many scores of times have 
been gone over with the plough, suflidently 
indicate the severity of the conflict, while 
they corroborate my account as to the position 
of the Parliamentarians. 

In the inclosures on the right of Warren's- 
Lane, as you enter it from the Moor, many 
cannon balls of iron and lead — ^hoi'se shoes of 
singular forms — grape or cannister shot — 
bridle-bits with cliains — buUete of different 
sizes — (of iiearly all which I have specimens) 
— have been repeatedly turned up even of 
late years ; and the same thing may be s^d 
as to all the indosui'es, till you get a field or 
two North East of the windmill, when they 
cease to appear. In the fields North West 
of the windmill the quantity of bullets dis- 
covered has been so great that a dozen have 
been found in one day ; and in a little garden, 
on the West skirts of the Moor, a woman 
told ine her husband had found scores of 
thein, which had been given to their children ' 
for '-taws." But though the contest seems 
chieliy to have been within the inclosures on 
the West and North West skirts of the Moor, 
we are not to suppose there was no fighting 
upon the plain ; for Sir Thomas relates that 
the enemy were pursued even to their cannon; 
and tiiere is some evidence of this in thq 
swords, pikes, and other things which have 
been discovered in banks of old inclosures on 
the East or Adwalton side of it, and the same 
articles tell us that there was sharp work 
between Hodgson's and Warren's-Lane. 

Such was the Battle of Adwalton Moor, in 
which many of those persons whose names 
are most material to my history, acted a con- 
spicuous part. One of them, at least, did so, 
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and that one was Joshua Greatheed, then in 

the 28th year of his age, and promoted by 
old Ferdinando to the rank of Major for his 
extraordinary energies ou this memorable 
lield-t — Whatever ground there might be for 
complamt againtit Gifford, or agabst ouu 
Major Jeffries, the keeper of the ammmiitioa, 
"whichlbe treacherously contrived to make 
away with," or withhold, according to Mr. 
Lister's testimony, or whatever suspicion 
might attach to others high in command, 
none, certainly, lielouged to the other ofiicere 
and soldiers, whose devotion to "the good 
cause," even under circumstances the most 
trying, was unimpaired. As to Greatheed 
(who was probably an officer at thia period) 
he attracted the notice of the whole army. — 
^Vllere the banners rose and the halberd 
glittei^d — where the thunders roaied and the 
lightnings flew — amidst the shouts of battle 
and the shock of arms, and where death 
appeared in its most varied forms, he was 
observed to rush like one who courted 
destruction, but had resolved to part with life 
at the dearest price. Yet, strange to tell! 
by that singular fatality, which at such times 
is often attendant on peculiar daring, '■ while 
soldiers fell around, before, behind, and on 
eveiy side, there was no bullet for him." — 
But the hairbreadth escapes which he bad was 
evidenced by his hat,} preserved in the family 
for above a centoiy afterwards. It had been 
perforated by two balls, and cut in stripes, 
upon the brim, by the swords of cavalry .§ It 
excited, no doubt, the suipiise and admiration 
of thousands. It bespoke the undaunted 
character of its owner, fighting, as he must 
have been, in the very thickest of the enemy, 
Susannah Westerman, mother of Hannah 
Westennan, of Morley, and who lived as 
servant to the granddaughter of the Major, 
used often to talk about this hat, which she 
well recollected her mistress bringing along 
with his swords, commission, picture, and 
other things, to Morley. Other peraons too, 
besides John Westerman, (still living) have 
told me of this hat in my juvenile days, but 
alas 1 although I possess the other things, 
the bat was lost before I came into existence. 
—Unfortunately for me my grandfather could 
eee no value in this grotesque and singular 
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hat, and never dreamt how different from his 
own might be the taste of his posterity. 
The Battle of Adwalton Moor, notwithstand 

the result, is among the number of contests 
of these times, which may teach us the vast 
superiority of moi'al over mere physical or 
brute force — of principle and patriotism, over 
ignorance and servility. Confiding in their 
immense numbers — their powerful cavalry 
and cannou — in the treachery of Glfford. 
Jelfri&s, and others, and the discontent arising 
from false notions, the RoyiJist army could 
assure itself of nothing short of an immediate 
victoiy; and yet, after all, it was only 
achioYed by a sort of accident. Their out- 
posts beaten back upon the miun body, twice 
did they attack with a numerous cavalry, and 
twice were they driven away to their cannon, 
leaving their commandere dead upon the 
field. The little army advanced — the mighty 
host retii'ed — a general panic had seized it— 
"a genera] retreat* was sounded" — and 
"troops even had quitted the field" — all, in 
short, appeared to be over, and the Kepub- 
lican arms were triumphant, when by the 
fortune of a General Officer on the one side, 
and the pei'fidy of some of higher rank ou 
the other, the battle, lost, was recovered. 

In Watson's Kistory of Halifax it is sadd 
that the soldiers (meaning the Republicans) 
upon their retreat entered Oakwell-Uall, in 
search of Dr. Marsh, a KoyaJist, Vicar of 
Birstal, and afterwards of H^ifax, who mar- 
ried to his second wife a daughter of Robert 
Batt, the owner of that house. If this 
account be correct, it must at least be allowed 
that they behaved well, in neither plundering 
the house, as the Royalists did nowley-Hall, 
or hmting any one ; but it seems very un- 
likely that soldiers upon a retreat should have 
loitered here in quest of an insignificant 
individual, and that man only a Parson. 
Much more credible is the tradition which 
attributes all thia to the violence of tho 
Royalist party, against the Republicana 
suspected to have been concealed there. 
'Wliatever soldiers they were, the terror of 
Mrs. Batt, at this tune confined " to the 
straw," was very great, and so scared was 
her nurse that, snatching up the child, she 
fied with it in haste to Pontefract. 
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Since writing the above passage I have 
been informed, on moat respectable authoritv 
that the owner of Oakwell-IIall 1C4S wis 
an officer on the Knyaliat siUt I w t 
the Battle of Adwalton Motir dill 
mention made of a Cnplaiii Batt 11 Igs 
and Pepysa's Meuiuit^^it a^ be g ti 
eervice of Charles 2nd. Best I I ten 
and have stated lieretofore, wh t w re tl 
principles of these " blind " b t k ! 
" Batts " under the reigns of Ja PI i 

and Charles, his son. Theso refle t I 

me to think that there is an ana h m d 
other blunders in Watsou's a t M\ 
conjecture therefore is, that Fi f t ps 
did, at some time before or aft*? Il 1 til 
enter Oakwell-Honse, not in st'a 1 1 
for Parson Mai-sh, but fur Capt; 11 B (t 
who was then its owner. Mai I lit 

Mairied a daughter of Hiibert IJ tt tl 1 

of John, and Fellow aud Vicen t t 
time, of University College, Oxf d f tl 
miration is not opjjosed to th i)ed ref f 
>19>e family; but theu Robert t jh 

■Qinier of Oakwell Mansion, htm ft ue 
£e, or his son-in-law, might via t th 

Ricliard Marsh, of Cambridge U i en- 1} 
"was Chaplain to Archbishop 1 d d 
afterwards to Charles 1st. 1 N ) 
1644, he had the Deanery of York given liitn 
hy the King, then at Oxford, in preference of 
(another sycophant) Dr. Peter Ileylin, who 
endeavoured by his friends to proi'urej that 
dignity. After the Restoration he was again 
elected to the Deanery, and inst:illL'd on the 
20th of August, 1(!60, and dying on the l:)th 
of October, 16G3, aged 78, ho was buriw! 
near the gra e f \ hb h p Ilutton One 
cannot b perce e by tl amou 
able otl e su h n ta (V It 11 t! 
fellows w tl tb I I 

were secre 1} It I 

ODe reas n hj < I 

and -v I & 1 b> I I 

down m nop 1 — b i 1 I 1 1 1 —- 
(x>mpelled res de e — and eject 1 1 1 

Ministe's In hort he all ned tie Nati 
to enjoy a la ge p rt on f tl t be 1 1 wh 1 
those -nlo wa ted u tl ] 1 1 1 e 
■vices nferred o tl \\ tl 1 1 

merit, a 1 me t 1 I | 
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integrity or talents, was the sure and only 
ro d to promotion. 

k ell-ITall, upon which, fortunately, we 
1 datf, 1 ja3, is, even yet, a cu.ious and 
1 1 1 il mansion. The piiesent owners, 
M rs Wray and Oliver, obtainc I it by 
m ■re with the two nieces of oiin Henry 
B k of (iray'a Inn. It seems to Lave 
bee I It hy that Henry Batt win pulled 
d the givat bell of Birstal Church, and 

1 tl • Viea rage- House, converting the 

m t Is and produce thereof to his own 

1 m nt. 

r this house to the Church the distance 

1 rt that I must not omit the mention 

f f V particulars, unnoticed, as far as I 

rem raber, by any preceding author. For a 

p t t r account of the Church itself — a list 

f t \ cars, and notices of the chief peraona 

1 1 o interred within it, I most 

f t! reader to Whitaker's Leeds. It ia 

t I ne to relate what has been told by 

tl besides which, my aim throughout 

i! k is to confine myself to matter of 

>ht or instniction. In a word, I 

1 t (lie honour of having my book rend 
I \ t \\f of (til dp.<icriptiui]s, and not regarded 

Il 1 I inililTercni'e as a drij compilation, or 
h I <l,jvfreh-mm. 

This beautiful country Church,* with its 
fine embattled tower of the same age, mani- 
festly, as that of Batley, has eight excellent 
bells, lately I'ecast, and a capital organ. For 
pi-i)priety in every respect no Church can 
eurpai's it. If there be one subject of regret, 
I must say it is the substitution of Sunday 
'^11 I all'ng ' t! e gall t 'n the place 

oftlathneset fs ge wl Ithlyjeaa 
aj, tl e I !e of IJ t I a i the en y 

i Ila V d 1 e e by the 

I II 1 t tl at ab nt tl s t me 

1 It ^ o k h re Many 
ere a ton h ngly 
k f H nd I BoTce 
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codd siDg upon any difif — nay, one Ananiah 
niingworth, a poor, working clothier, of 
Horiey, had such a talent this way that even 
the old, obsolete cliffs, pertaining (once) to 
Chorch mosic, did not half so mach puzzle 
him as the reading of words. I know not to 
what other caose than the great increase of 
organs to attribute the general decrease of 
musical men, since about the close of the last 
century; and yet, at Birstal, there was an 
organ long before that time.t However, it 
strikes me, that wherever there is an en- 
couragement to musical men, without musical 
v<»oes, to study the science, music will more 
certidnly prevail than where such men, by 
the introduction of an organ, are set aside. 

The Register of Birstal Church, like those of 
Batley, Ardsley, and Woodchurch, is remark- 
ably defective for that period, about which a 
strong curiosity is ever felt. Not one person 
did I find in the list of interments who could 
be supposed to have fallen at Adwalton Moor 
Ilgfat, so that I am fully persuaded the slain 
were buried on the plain. It is singular, 
however, that none of their bones have been 
discovered ; a circumstance which causes me 
to think they were thrown into deep pits dag 
upon the field,J after the usage of preceding 
centuries. 

The oldest stones in the Church-yard are 
two which lie unnoticed on the East side. 
They have ancient crosses cut in relief upon 
them, one of which is a sort of wheel cross ; 
and one of them has the figure of an hour- 
glass, intended, as I am persuaded, to repre- 
sent an ancient chalice ; but not a single letter 
has ever appeared upon them. These stones, 
beyond a doubt, once lay in the chancel of 
the Church, over the graves of the early 
Vicars, and were cast out of it, when the 
present Church was built, along with others 
of the same kind, which have been destroyed. 
One of them, at least, of very high antiquity, 
has certainly been broken up or converted to 
some ignoble use. 

Not far from these slabs is the base of a 
pedestal, which rustic ignorance would refer 
to a dial, as in the instance of one at Morley ; 
but its situation and remains convince me to 
have belonged to an ancient cross, demolished, 
without dispute, in Henry the 8th or Edward 
the 6th's reign, but more probably in Edward's. 

t There may, however, have been, and probably was, a fine 
set of singen before the organ, which is not an old one, was 
introduce. 

X See Drake's account of Towton Field, and innumerable 
tf/iAM" MUtboriti^a. 



It is the f ashi(Hi of the present age,§ as it was 
of the last century, to attribute every woik of 
spoliation to the noblest, the bravest, the 
most generous and patriotic set of men that 
ever appeared in this our land, or that any 
age or nation has produced. These n^re- 
sentations always appear to me the offspring 
of malevolence, servility, or ignorance; and 
the more I have read on the subject g^ our 
sepulchral monuments and ecclesiastical anti- 
quities, the more I detest that baseness whidi 
would refer the plunder, devastation, and 
violence of the execrable Tudor dynasty to 
men of the most opposite character. Not 
that I would insinuate these patriots to have 
been absolutely guiltless; for into some 
excesses they were, assuredly, betrayed. But, 
considering then: prejudices, their provoca- 
tions, and the age in which they Uved, thdr 
forbearance is wonderful, unless it be deemed 
unpardonable in them to have pulled down 
the castles — ^the strongholds of despotism^- 
the seats of aristocracy and petty tyranny 
throughout the nation.|| ' 

The stone which has the most ancient 
inscription of any now visible is on the North 
West side of the Church. Upon it is engraved 
H. R. xxviii July, A.D. 1602. This, which is 
the most ancient flat gravestone which I ever 
remember to have seen in a Burial-ground, 
was found lately with some other old slabs on 
the* West of the belfry or tower, covered 
with earth and rubbish. As the Reyners and 
Hopkinsons were the chief families in the 
seventeenth century at Birstal, I take it that 
this stone was for one of the Reyners. 

The next stone in pomt of antiquity lies at 
the South West comer of the porch. It is 
for one Nicholas Kitson, of Gomersal-Magna, 
whom it states was buried here the 25th of 
November, 1643. I notice it because this 
was scarcely four months after the tremendous 
battle in tlie neighbourhood. 

Another stone, having the inscription com- 
posed by a celebrated Sessions Lawyer, and 
which was at Oakwell-Hall, ready cut, and 
prepared for removal, long before the death 
of him whom it commemorates, is so curious 

§ There were some bones found at Adwalton four yean 
ago, and thereby hangs a curious narratire, bat for lOBie tinM 
it may be as well omitted. 

II I often meet with people who attribute the puning down 
of the Abbeys— the destruction of the Crosses— the destnietioii 
of Bells— and robbery of the Churches, to Oliver CromweU ; 
not knowing that it was Cromwell, the vile Minister of Heniy 
the 8th, who countenanced these things. To eonf oand two 
men of such an opposite character, is worse than tiM blvnd«r 
of the man who knew no difference betwoen A^nwlfflr tlio 
Great and Alexander the oopper-smllli. 



that 1 cannot rofraia from noticing it. The 
name of Furfax Fetimley will make it in- 
teresting to a few readers. 

*' Ttiii 1> to ths manorj of Olrl Aaiu 
Who wu, vAm otiw, tor buntlog. lunoiu : 
Bnt now bli cIumkii sre M o'sr, 

Upoa tliti stoM he's oFMn nl. 
And tried to r»d hia EpliapLi - 

Shalt, in long, wmewhen lie donnu't. " 

'• Amos Street, of Birstal, launtsman to Mr. 
Feamley, of Oakwell, departed this life, Oct. 
3rd, 1777." 

Fearuley died, if I mistake not, suddenly, 
at Harewood House, where he wus a visitor. 
It is said he used frequently to fall asleep 
during the concerts there, which may very 
well be credited from tbe above specimen of 
his deficiency, both as to ear and ta.ste. Ills 
memory, however, was great, and by the appli- 
cation of hia talents to oue thing only (the Law) 
he mode a considerable figure in these parts 
for many years. His burial place was Hare- 
wood Church, where there i.s a tablet — the 
only thing which commemorates his having 
once existed. 

Upon a tombstone on the West side of 
Birstal Church, ia tbe following inscription: — 

" Sub hoc Tnmulo depositie sunt Exuvia) 
Ricardi Ford de Liversedge Medici siio 
tempore celebeiTimi qui obiit jVpiilis XV 
Anno Dni MDO xci i^tatis 60. Juxta hie 
jacct Maria ejusdem Ricardi filia quie obiit 
Feb 4 AD 1694." 

I am unable to give any account of tliii 
celebrated phj sicion or of his family 

At the East end cf the Church upon a 
stone (ler the window ne the Icttii-i 
I. H. C and tlio •-a.uH- may bi seen c imd 
on oak wood imder a pmnaLle at the Noilh 
end of the ancient Rectory House 

There haa been much dispute among the 
learned ns to the meaumg of these letter^ 
which are fometiiiies I H * "uid it other 
times I II b Sinie ■niiters si\ tl ey aio 
the imtials ot Jesus hommuni 'lahdt r or 
Soter — Conservator or ( otidit r Others think 
the word Jesus is onlj mlenUod, aiii bj.y it 
is the illiterate abr^eviation of tho Greek word 
IHEOVE, brought by pilgrims from the Holy 



e ordlnarj 



IhitltTObnIltbvtIieOulklol the Holy Trinity, 6l runtc- 
mot. Id Blohard tbe Snd'n reigu, and wltli this tbe siuhitci: tuce 



gl Hit Cliurcb conegpands, 



Land, where it waa thus written, altering the 
S. or Sigma into C. or Cappa, In this dis- 
pute, as in that of the travellers about the 
colour of tlie chameleon. It seems to me that 
" all are right, yet all are wrong," — in other 
words, that sometimes the letters are used 
in oue way and sometimes in another, but 
generally, I believe, the word Jesus only is 
intended. 

That I. IL S. is a contraction for Jesus 
appears from its being spelt Ihesus, as 
Nichols say^t <t is found upon a bell, cast in 
1596; and a writer in the Archtoologia also 
tells us of a bell on which was intcribed 
" Ihesus be our speed," Again we meet with 
instances in which It is coupled with other 
words and can only signify Jesus, as in the 
(jontleman's Magazine, for 1803, p. 417, 
where we read of a motto, " Jesus exaltatio 
Mea." In all these instances, I. H. S. or 
I. II. C. clearly signify but that word at the 
name of which, as we are told, " every knee 
should bow." 

Some wri(ers,{ however, pretend to say 
they have found I. H. S. or I. H. C. coupled 
with tho words "et P. C," and, if this be so, 
we must, undoubtedly, read It Jesus hominum 
Salvator, et Pads Conditor, But, really, I 
believe, if the truth wei'e declaimed, their " et " 
would be "s," and, if so, every antiquary 
knows that X. P. C. or X. P. S. being 
Cliristus, 1. ir. C, X. P. 0. is Jesus Christ, 
which brings us back again to my favourite 
mterpretation 

On of (.lu bcil antiquiiiL'f — A V at son the 
Histo iin or 1 1 I \ ill im that iii 
linirstic in e [ ut up 

as an anti 1 | l ot witcli 

craft, and ll I luthontj m 

tho 'Vrchteol „ t 3 i U lii bein^ found, 

howevei, in all parts of uui sicred stiuctures, 
1 haie no doubt that thoir efiicacy was 
behoved to extend much furtlm than is sup- 
posed 

Thcio letters are found not tnly on bells|| 
but (11 intent Romish ■vestments — cushions 
— ^liitigfd of doors — pews — fonts — windows — 
lamps — coins — cenotaphs — lings — purses or 
pouches — swords — armorial bearings — conse- 
crated wafers — chalices, and other ancient 

t lUstorj- of LeiceaterahiiB, raL 2. jHirt I, p. I2(i-107. 

t Oentleman'a Magudpa Cor 171)2, p. BSl. 

f Vol. 20, p. 621 : Vol, 3, p. Sie : Whllaksr's Leeds, toI. 2. 

p. -.I-IH. 

II Nichols's Lciceaterahire, vol, -.. \e^t^ V, \;, \'lS>-'^v. 
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things innumerable.lT The agency of witches 
and other invisible powers of a malignant 
nature, was indeed the jierpetual theme and 
terror of our remote ancestors, who used 
amulets, rings, bells, and exorcisms, to pro- 
tect them from the supposed danger. The 
Romish Priests, for evident reasons, en- 
couraged the delusion — a curious specimen of 
their craft is inserted in the appendix.** 

On a brass plate near the small South door 
of the Church, and against the wall of it, is 
this inscription : — 

"Hie jacet spe resun^ctionis Elizabeth 
Uxor Francisci Popeley Generosi — Mulier 
singulari Virtute — duas reliquit Filias — 
Monumentum hoc Maritus ]>osuit charissimae 
memoriae piae conjugis — Obiit tricessinio die 
Mensis Decembris, Anno. 1632." 

On each side of the figure of this Mrs. 
Popeley, cut in brass, are those of her two 
daughters, kneeling in the attitude of prayer. 
'^ These kind of representations," says Mr. 
Gough, in his capital work, the " Sepulchral 
Monuments," ''did not commence till after 
the Reformation ;" but with due deference to 
so respectable an authority, I remember well 
to have found an instance under Henry the 
7th's reign, and I doubt not my ability to 
refer to it when more at leisure. 

The only tomb in the interior of the Church 
which I shall notice, has the following in- 
scription : — 

"Hie compositi Cineres Johannis Batt, 
nuper de Oakwell, in Agro Eborucensi 
Armigeri qui 6^°- Idauni Junii, Anno, aerai 
Christianae, 1707, aetatis 4o^^- morti occubuit." 
This John, the last male of this family, is the 
only one of whom mention is made in the 
burial place. A strange circumstance, indeed, 
when the pedigree, wealth, connections, and 
consequence of that family is considered. I 
can only draw the inference from it which I 
have arrived at, as touching the Copleys of 
Batley. 

There is one curiosity cannected with 
Birstal Church which I cannot pass over in 
silence, though other antiquaries have done 
so, being probably unacquainted with its 
former uses, and the design with which it 
was built ; I mean that singular ancient Shed 
which is at the South West entrance of the 

t See the Gent.'s Mag. for 1792, 1793, 180(5, 1807, 1811, etc. 

Gough's Sepulchl. Mons. vol. 1, p. 139. Fosbroke, vol. 1, p. 

282—123. Whitaker'8 Whalley, voL 2, p. 386. Archaaol. voL 

16, p. 116. I have authorities for all these things— too many 

Uf quot0. 

** 5fff AppeDdiXj No. i. 



Church-yard, sunnounted with balls and 
Stands. This, I would inform the reader, is 
an ancient Lich or Corpse-Gate, of which I 
saw two specimens last year, in Westmore- 
land and Cumberland ; but, generally speak- 
ing, they are very great rarities now-a-days. 
The word Lich is the Saxon* word for corpus 
or body, hence Lichfield, which signified 
the field of corpse or dead bodies. At 
these Sheds or Corpse-Gates, in Catholic 
times, the corpses were set down and the 
mourners rested under a covering, which was 
designed, no doubt, to protect them against 
rain and heat ; for which latter purpose too, 
there were anciently trees near the place. 
Here the Minister, who was so directed by 
the Rubric, met the corpse at the " entrance 
of the Church-yard,''^ 

The private or foot-path entrances into 
Church-yards, in ancient times, was generally 
by a Turiistile,t and I question whether the 
Lich-Gate was ever without one. In the 
accomits of the Churchwardens of St. Mary's, 
Leicester, given by Mr. Nicholls, (I think) 
we have this entry. 

" Paid for a board (or plank) for a Turn- 
stile, 4d." Sketches of these Lich-Gates 
and Turnstiles the reader may find in Mr. 
none's "Table Book," vol. 1, p. 417. Vol. 
2, p. 271. I have only to add further on 
this subject my hopes, that the future Vicars 
and Churchwardens at Birstal, will never 
allow their little antique and curious Lich- 
Gate to be demolished, to make way, per- 
chance, for a pair of clumsy, unappropriate 
farm-yard posts, such as we now see at 
Beeston, in the place of a fine arch, whicli 
was the only ornament of that village. 

From Burton's Monastacon, it appears, 
that William de Wartre, the fourteenth Prior 
of Nostel, and who died in 1291, purchased 
the advowson of this Church, which was a» 
Rectory belonging to the patronage of tho 
family of the Tyllys, till the 3rd of Februaiy , 
1280. Master Thomas de Dalton, theix 
Rector, with the consent of Robert Tyllys, 
patron thereof, presented Ralph Liversedge 
to the Vicarage of the same, which Wick- 
wam, Archbishop of York, ordered to be taxed 
as Burton specifies; but on the 25th of 

*See Notes to Bosworth's Grammar, p. 104 ; Fosbroke '^ 
Encyclopiedia, and the Gentleman's Magazine for 1804, p. 746- 

tBishop sparrow, in his "Rationale upon the Book o^ 
Common Prayer," says "The Priest meeting the corpse »t 
the Church stile," &c. p. 805. 

I As an antiquary I feel rather alarmed, peroeiving that the 
stonemason is " abroad " at BirstsI ; as may be aeen by the 
g&te-vosl^ OTi Vh.% ^Qtth &lde of the B\irial*groun(tt 



Septemlier, 1300, Thomas Corbridge, Arch- 
■bishop of York, appropriated it to the 
Prior and Gojiverit of Noatet, who, of 
course, held this living till the dissolution of 
Monasteries. Some of the foundations of 
houses once inhabited by these " reiigious " 
can he still traced, and certain closes still 
called '• Monk Ings," of about twenty acrea 
extent, still attest their former residence, 
jjear Birstal. 

I cannot quit this parish without noticing a 
spot which will be interesting as long as 
science, literature, and individual worth shall 
be respected — I mean " Field-head," Here, 
in a miserable room twelve feet six inches 
loDg, by six feet sis inches wide, and the 
same about in height, having but a single 
small window, leaded, and glazed with little 
diamond " quarrels," was born the celebrated 
Dr. Priestley — celebrated. I say, but not 
merely so in his own countjy, like many of 
our eminent men, but celebrated for hie dis- 
coveries, his talents, and his learning, through- 
out the civilized world. It is not for rae to 
write of the Doctor and hia times, but I 
would refer my readere, with some solicitude, 
to the narrative of the last illness of this 



illustrious man, as pubUahed by his son. To 
me it has always appeared to be distingaished 
from any scene of the kind I ever read of. 
It seemed more like the exit of a patriarxih 
than of a modern. For dignity, it reminded 
one of a Jacob ; for philosophy, of a Socrates 
or Plato; for piety and resignation, of a 
Stephen. He called his children and grand- 
childi-en aromid his bed, directed that a 
chapter ia St. John's Gospel should be read, 
accosted them in the most elevated and 
affecting manner, and expired as one having 
" a good hope through faith." He abandoned 
no piinciples— ho manifested no presnmption 
— he betrayed no fears — he expressed no 
legreta for any wilful errors of his past life 
— nor ia this at all surprising; for whoever 
heard of an accusing conscience where no 
guilt upbraids ? who ever heard of the death- 
bed Repentance of a dying saint ? who ever 
heard of a man, like Pi'iestley, deserting 
opinions so acquired,]] so matured, bo settled, 
and and so consolatory ? 



be goon TonDnnrBd Ibspi. Uaah iiwDar Lhin 
1 aobert RobiDKou, wbi) prucbad bis but 
Doctor's pnliiH, 



GILDEKSOME. 



Etymologies are sometimes far fetched and 
absufd, — sometimes ludicrous. The reader 
■will not, I trust, consider mine so iu regard 
to the word Gildersome, as I am not without 
vanity in my present conjectures. 

Gildersome, as I take it, should be written 
Guelderzoom. It is a Dutch word. — Zoom, 
in that language signifies hem or seam, and 
metaphorically, a border or boundary. 
Guelderzoom, therefore, when properly trans- 
lated, siguifics nearly the same as if the word 
be construed Gueldersham ; that is, it means 
the village boundaiy or district of Gueldei-a. 
Now, to prove the corruption of this word 
— ^to show the reader that the word Gulder- 
zoom would, in England, be certEunly con- 
verted into Gueldersome, I refer him to 
Stowe's Annals, for instance, where, in page 
1224, he will find that the word Bergeu-op- 
Zoomir is written Bergen-ap-Smne. Here, 
then, is a convincing proof that the termma- 
tion "Some," has been Zoom, — Now then 
for the " Guelders." 

No word like Gildersome occurs in Domes- 
day Survey of these parts. The term cleai'ly 
sprang up at a far later period, and may, 
perhaps, owe its origin to persecution for 
conscience sake ; for, although we find fnim 
history, that two weavers from Brabant, 
settled at York, 1331, which Edward the 3rd 
accounted " of great benefit to himself and 
his subjects ;" and although trade was evi- 
dently upon the advance in our cities and 
chief towns, especially from this period ;" yet 
to the persecutions of the Protestants in the 
low countries, especially by the Duke of Alva, 
and the fortunate encouragement of them by 
Elizabeth, we owe the chief population and 
trade of those spots in this vicinity, which 
have at length become large villages. I take 
it, therefore, that Gilderaome was first called 
from these emigrant traders, who here found 
on asylum, flying from Guelderland, about 
the year 1571, or some time before it. 

HBergen-op-Zoom li the hill npon the Zoom {i.e.) boundary 

or border. See the GeDtlemnQi Maguioe for 1747, page 333. 

• I Ukel the Uberty to refer here to » imsU T»dt whith I pub- 

Ihb^uA^eaTr on " Andeot Bridges and ChuLtiy Chapela 

a/urn Harn," jurd which I B/ttter myself, aay amme an 

M/i/gaair who baa not Hen iL 



I am only aware of one objection to this, 
my favourite hypothesis, and that relates to 
the period when these Guelders or Ge|ders 
settled here and gave the place its name. It 
is, however, an objection of some weight, 
and it long inclmed me towards another 
etymology. 

" In the Coucher Book of Nostel," says 
Dr. Whitaker, fo. 344, " is a perambulation 
of the parish of Batley. The village of 
Courlewell," (Churwell) says this book, " is 
situated withm the limits of the Church of 
Batley. — Secondly, the .boundary of the 
parishes of Leeds and Batley, is described to 
be a certain river descending between the 
Wood of Famley and the Wood of Qilders, 
(Gildersome) as far as the hospital of Beston." 

Guild signifies " a society or corporation 
— a company or fraternity,t combmed to- 
gether by orders and laws made among them- 
selves, and by the Piince'a license ;" and a 
certain author will have it, as apparent from 
the ancient Guilds established for the manu- 
factuie of woollen cloth, that this Idugdom, 
ill eariy times, greatly flourished in that art. 
Now, this society or fraternity were, un- 
doubtedly, Ilollanders, and came from the 
part called Guelderland ; and the mention of 
such a people in the Coucher Book, written, 
if I mistake not, about Henry the 5th's reign, 
undoubtedly proves that they had settled at 
Gildersome, at a much earlier period than has 
been stated. A period,- in fact not much 
lat«r than Edward the 3rd'8 reign. 

Ill Thorpe's Catalogue of 1827, page 105, 
No. I38S, I find a book with this titie, 
" Mary, of Nemmegen." " Hero begynnith 
a lyttel story that was of a trewthe done in 
the iande o^Oelders^X °^ amaydethat was 
named Maiy, of Nemmegen, that was the 
Dyvel's paramoure by the space of seven 
yere long, &c. imprinted at Antwerpe." 
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Some persons may, perhaps, imagine that 
these Gueldei'B, Gelders, or Oildera, ■were not 
maiiufacturera, but (ieldheriJa, who, as ap- 
pears from the Compotua of Bolton Abbey, 
were " Pastores sterilium animahum," — that 
is to say, a sort of graziera or servants to 
them; as tripherds, were keepers or over- 
lookers of giats ; calveherds, of calves; 
cowherds, of cows ; lambherds, of lambs ; 
and shepherds, of sheep. This, however, 
is not my opinion, as I am fixed by the ter- 
mination " some," which I can make sense 
and consistency of by rendering it zoom, but 
nothing at all of, upon any other supposition. 

There is a place caUed tiildei'sbar, about 
aixnsiles South East of Skipton, and in the 
parish of Addiiigham. Now bar or " bargh " 
in the ancient Yorkshire language, is " a 
steep horseway," and whoever looks with 
the- eye of an antiquary into a good map, 
will see that the name of Gildersbargh arose 
from the road, the " pack and prime " way, 
which these Guelders.§ with theii- pockhorsea 
and cloth, made in their journeys to the 
North, by Addingham and Skipton. 

Whatever sort of people the Guelders or 
clothiers of Gildersome were, underthe reigns 
of the Plantagenets or tlie Tudors, it is 
evident to me that eariy in the seventeeuth 
century, there were some very respectable 
I and opnlent families residing here. The 
' Mannecripts, the Deeds, and other evidences 
before me, clearly discovei' this fact ; but, 
alas ! little more than the names of them 
have supplied me with the materials for 
history. The reader will remember a few 
of these names. The Greatiieeds — the 
Smiths — the Crowthers — the Rcynei"s — and 
the Dirkensons— to whom may be added, 
the Hargreaves — the Websters — the Tar- 
boltons — the Woods— and the Scots. I 
shall say little of the present inhabitants, nor 
yet of the '■ life and fortune " mon of Gilder- 
some, of the latter part of the !a.-ft century 
— of people whose political mid reli;,''ions 
opinions bore an affinity to tiiosc of tlif old 
natives. No ! It is of the soldiers of Gram- 



well, of Fairfax, or of Lambert, that I would 
write— of men who fought and bled for the 
liberties of their country, and filled the world 
with thefameof British valour and patriotism. 
It was in their day that Pym and Hampden — 
Falkland and Selden— Vane and Cromwell 
sat on benches, in the House of Commons. 
It was to such men as these that the most 
learned Foreigners and impartial Historians 
alluding, have said, that " the Bugllsh of the 
times of Marlborough, oven, were no more 
to be compared to /Mn, than the Monks, and 
the Cardinals of Rome were to the ancient 
Scipios." These, theiL, are families whom it 
is not beneath the diguity of history to 
mention, since, owing to the generous efforts, 
the disinterested sacrifices of such as they, 
the Parliamentary army, "■ out of weakness, 
was niade strong," — " waxed valiant in fight, 
and put to flight the armies of the AlienB.f 

In these most interesting times— the times 
of the Commonwealth and Protectorate — 
there was no disagi'eemeiit of any kind among 
the natives of this village. Such as wore tlie 
jjeople of Morley, such also were those of 
tiildersome. Their religion, their habits, 
(xcupatiuiis, and sentiments were alike, and 
they were all united in one fold, under the 
Puiitan Pastor at Morley. There was then 
no Church, Cliape!, or Public Meeting at 
Gildersome, but the inhabitants came hither 
on the Sabbath-day, on horseback or on foot, 
over narrow, rugged roads, or miry footpaths, 
with flurpiising regularity. 

The first division in religious concerns at 
Gildersome was occasioned by a few Quakers 
who ostabl tailed a society hero in the early 
part of Charles the 2nd'3 reign. Next came 
tlie Anabaptists, who built a small Meeting- 
Houiic, about the year' 1717, — then followed 
the Churchmen, who about 1774 erected a 
Ohapel with a front* hke the face of a stone 
(piarry, and with angles in abundance; one 
(if the iij^liest buildings of its kind, [aerhaps, 
in tlio kiii^i'ilora, but once tolerably lightenue 
within, i-a^t of all came the Methodists, 
who hut a very few years ago have sprung 
up in this village. 

The most ancient houses in Gildersome are, 
evidontiy, of the reign of Charles 2d. One of 
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them, and that not the oldest, has over its 
doorway the inscription ''Henry Scott, 1685." 
This man, as I find from a copper token 
which, fortunately, is mine, was in the wool 
or woollen trade. His coin has on its obverse 
side " Henry Scott, Gildersum, neer," in an 
outward circle, — and in the inner a pair of 
scales with the words " strike light — weigh 
right.'* On the reverse side and outer circle 
is, " Leeds I will exchange my peny " — the 
imier circle shows a woolpack, with the date 
1670. I do not suppose that this token was 
generally payable at Leeds, but at Gilder- 
some, "neer" Leeds, though Scott may 
possibly have had a drysalters or wool- 
stapler's warehouse at both places. 

It was at one of these ancient houses, still 
standing, and situate between Gildersome- 
Hall and the house of Mr. Hudson, but much 
nearer to the latter, that the Quakers held 
their first meetings. Aftei-wards they re- 
moved to a Meeting somewhere in view of 
the Hall; but this being regarded as a 
nuisance by a Mr. Maude, then owner of this 
house, he proffered, I believe, to build them 
a Meeting, or give them sufficient land near 
it, on condition of their giving up the pro- 
perty so near his. This proposal they 
accepted, and once more shifted to the retired 
situation which they now occupy. 

There are some things so singular in the 
conduct of this eccentric people that I cannot 
forbear to notice them. The first relates to 
their former Burial-ground, which may be 
seen enclosed and long planted all over with 
trees on the side of the Leeds and Elland 
Road, between Morley and Bruntcliffe. How 
they came to fix upon this place of sepulture, 
remote as it is from Gildersome, nobody, per- 
haps, now living can tell — for my own part I 
can only resolve it into one of those whimsies 
which I am about to mention. 

This Burial-ground, of whomsoever pur- 
chased, was conveyed to the Quakers by 
WilUam Midgley, William Cundall, and John 
Sutton, clothiers, all of Morley, by Deeds of 
Lease and Re-lease, dated the 8th and 9 th of 
September, 1689 ; and the Quakers, with the 
approbation, no doubt, if not license of George 
Pox and their other leaders, now put up stones 
or laid slabs, with the inscriptions to the 
memory of their departed brethren. But this 
was a practice too conformable to the ideas 
and feelings of allf other people to be long 
enduTed, When it was abandoned I never 
coa/d asceriaia accurately^ but that it took 



place near the beginning of the eighteenth 
century appears probable. In their present 
Bmial-ground, which they have held seventy 
or eighty years back, the Quakers do not 
seem to have laid a single stone for the pur- i 
pose of memorial — I say for the purpose of 
memorial, or as a tribute of affection, or 
respect to the memory of departed relatives, 
because they Mve laid gravestones, and but a 
few years ago. Yes, reader! — they have 
removed the slabs from the old cemetery, 
near Morley, and such of them as are not 
broken to pieces, or studiously and carefully 
p\it out of sight, you may chance to find in a 
pantry or a cellar, or turned edgeways for the 
edging of a causeway, as though their delight 
was, not only to baffle all future researches, 
but to stifle every tender and sentimental 
feeling. 

Two of these stones, however, have, by 
accident, been seen lately, by myself, having 
been preserved, from thrifty and penurious 
motives. One of them, a cellar stone, bears 
the date 1696, — ^the other just eligible ex- 
hibits, above ground, the figures 1667. The 
names of the deceased were beyond my ken. 
To me, it is evident, that there has been, and 
still is, a design to suppress the record of such 
memorials having ever been sanctioned 
amongst the Quakers. 

What could be the motive of this people 
for abandoning one of their first usages, if it 
has not been declared before, it is difficult to 
conceive or ascertain, as they are, from 
ignorance or from policy, remarkably cos- 
tive in their speech, and usually ask a question 
when they should return an answer. Few of 
them, I believe, know the true reason ; and 
for others they do not choose to converse on 
certain topics of their peculiar persuasion, 
because, peradventure, they understand the 
value of mystery as well as other orthodox 
people. The only reply which I have ever 
obtained is this stupid one, " We pay no 
honour to any." 

It would be folly to say anything about 
" Tribute to whom Tribute," &c. to those 
who, like other " Elect" people, are favoured 
by heaven with more visitations or extra- 
ordinary impulses than some of the wisest 
and best of men have ever pretended to enjoy ; 
but one would really be happy to learn what 

t Even the Monvians put down smaU ttones with initiftU 
and some little more. Thus the)* put M. S. or 8. S. for 
married or single sister ; but tliej might •■ weU do with- 
out any memorials, for aojr other intgnoatioa which th« 



impropriety there is in putting a name aiid a 
date upon a plain stone? if the voice nf 
flattery was ever yet known to reacli " the 
still cdd ear of death ?" if the kindliest feel- 
ings of man were better extinguished than 
enconraged ? if the worst construction should 
bepnt npon an act which may not merely be 
innocent, but laudable? In a word, if the 
argument of abuses arising ont of uses, (the 
great fallacy of these folk) was ever wortli 
a straw? Whatever be the case, if these 
people would but inmiitate Fox in fustingf, 
in solitude, and other austerities, we should 
be better able to appreciate their cniiHistaiiry, 
might be thought of their uuder- 



The Catholic religion and the system of 
Wesley, appear to me to be foundeil on the 
most crafty policy — in the deepest knowledge 
of human nature ; of which quackensm, on 
the other hand, betrays the most contemptible 
ignorance. It seems fitted neither for the 
savage nor the sage — for the clown — or the 
philosopher. It is a deseit in whieh we 
meet with nothing, whatevei', to elevate the 
mind — satisfy the ear — captivate the eye — 
kindle the affections — delig'lit the fancy, or 
to sum up all in a single phrase, take poa- 
session of the heart. That it should have 
- existence at the present day, can only tie 
accounted for from the common attachment 
of children to the sentiments of their fore- 
fathers, and a love of singularity, from which 
other people, besides Qiiakei-s, ai'e n<'t 



It would suit my own inclination better, 
perhaps, than that of some readers for whose 
safcea I abstain, were I to shew the influence 
which Quakerism would have 'upon society, 
were it generally prevalent ; rather let me be 
indnlgodwith extracts from high authorities. 

*'It cannot be expected," says Neale, 
"that BQch an unsettled people should have 
an uniform system of rational piinciiiles. 
Their first and chief design, if they hail uiuj, 
was to reduce all revealed religion to allegory; 
and, because some laid too great stress upon 
rites and ceremonies, these would have neither 
order, nor regularity, nor stated seasons of 
worship, but all must arise from the inward 
impulse of their spirits. Agreeably to this 
rule, they declared against all Nortri of settled 
Ministers; against }ieo|i!e's assfinliliiig in 
Steeple-Houses ; against lixed tinifs of public 
devotion ; and, conseq^uently, a^juinst the 
observation of the Sabbath. Tlwir own 



meetings were occasional, and, when they 
met, one or another spake as ihey were 
moved fmm within, and sometime ' they de- 
parted without any one being moved to 
speak at all. The doctrines they delivered 
were as vague and uncertain as the principles 
hvjni which they acted. They denied the 
scriptures to be the only rule of their faith, 
calling it a '■ dead letter,' and maintaining 
that e>'ery man had a light within himself, 
which was a sufficient rule. They denied the 
received doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation — disowned the Sacraments of 
Baptism, and the Lord's Supper ; nay, some 
of them proceeded so far as to deny (using 
their own language,) a Christ, without them, 
oi- at least, to place more of their dependanoe 
upon a Christ within." " They spake little or 
ntitliing," says Baxter, " upon depravity of 
nature, about the covenant of grace ; about 
])anlon of sin or reconciliation with God, or 
about moral duties ; but the disturbance they 
gave to the public i^ligion for some years, 
was so insuffei-able, that the Magistrates 
coiiki Tjot avoid punishing them as disturbers 
of the peace ; though of late, they have be- 
come a more sober and inoffensive people, and 
by the wisdom of their managers have formed 
themselves into a sort of body politic, and in 
general are very worthy members of society." 
It appears, from Burton's Parliamentary 
Itiarj', that during the Protectorate of Crom- 
well, "a |>etitii)]i ti) his Highness and the 

P:ii-li:iiiieiil, w.i- | n r^-i-nl-il liitiil the JustlceS 

"S th- I'iM. , . '.I . .. III.] others, well- 
l.ri)ici|,le.l it ■ . L. ..l^, AVakefield, 

Uriidl'urd, ic. Tin ;, i, |irr>ented, that these 
populous places and [luria adjacent are, and 
for a long time past have been, miseraily 
perplexed, ami much dissettted by that unruly 
sed of people, called Quakers, whose principles 
are to overtm'ii Magistracy, Ministry, Ordin- 
ances, all that which good men would keep 
up by their praj-ers aud endeavours. The 
approved Ministers of the nation they deny 
to be Bliuistei-s of Christ. The Ordinances 
used in our public assembles arose," say they, 
" from the bottomless pit — sermons, the in- 
vention of fallen man and their traditions. 
It is these men's common practice to meet by 
hundreds in, or vmr to our places of public 
teorshiji, on purpose to disturb the Preacher 
and people assembled -. causing, and speaking 
all mantier of evil agauist those things that 
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all sober minds deem gCKnl, to the great terror 
of some, and no small trouble to other 
Ministers."* 

I should not have noticed these mattei*s so 
much at length, but that I find these same 
people are much in the habit of abusmg 
Cromwell, merely because he restrained their 
insolence, and have the effrontery to talk 
about their "sufferings" under his g«)veni- 
ment. I am deteimined therefoi-e to ''serve up' 
in true colours, the characters of their forefatliers. 

The present Anabaptist Meeting-IIouse. 
was built about fifty j-ears ago, when ^Ir. 
Ashwoith was the Minister. At this thne 
there lived at the house now occupied l)y Mr. 
Buttrey, in Gildersome Sti-eet,. a man, whom 
I well remember, and who, from his Imsiness 
was called " Painter Watson." This man 
was employed to paint the Chapel ; and 
being equally vain of his abilities, and enm- 
lous to astonish the natives, he so decorated 
the ceilmg with angels, and archangels, cheru- 
bims, and seraphims, that if the Baptists had 
but possessed the feelings of their painter, 
they might certainly have enjoyed on the 
next Sabbath, some kind of foretaste of 
celestial bliss. Unlifckily, however, for the 
painter, tlieir ideas were of a grosser kind 
than his ; for their sudden introduction into 
a society so new; or the wish for a little 
preparation or respite; or the dread of 
ridicule from others, or some other reason, 
which the artist, at least, could never imagine: 
one thing or other so overcame them, that on 
the day of assembling they were, not trans- 
ported, but thunderstmck, and the celestial 
choir were banished by a rude whitewasher. 

In a former page, I mentioned tlie inter- 
ment of an old Pastor of this flock, of the 
name of Booth, at Morley, but knew little 
respecting him at that time. He was, I 
believe, a woollen cloth manufacturer as well 
as minister, and received his salary in part, 
in so curious a way that I will mention it, just 
to show the simple manners of our country- 
men only eighty years ago. 

About this time the spimiing of wool was 
done by the hand, but already had machuiery 
for this puipose come into use ; and a person 
at Huddersfield by means of it did much work 
all the country round. Now spinners were as 
necessary to Mr. Booth in his trade as 
auditors were to his ministry, and if this 
worthy man tended the fold on the Sabbath, 
^ving his "charge " two or three of Bishop 

'*' JhUxy, page 442. 8e9 Chxiwin's Hiatorj of the Common- 
wmtUth, rol 4,p»$eSl8. 
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Tilson's "good fotherings," and probably 
working with his " flail " at other times, it 
surely was but reasonable that he should enjoy 
his " hire," or an equivalent. Now as some 
of his people were too poor to pay in money, 
and some could not spin wool, as well at 
least, percliance, as the Parson could his 
texts, they lemunerated him in what was 
calle(l " Spinner's siller," — ^that is to say, they 
allowed him so much out of their collections 
as would pay for the spinning of his wool at 
Huddersfield. 

As Mr. Booth was not only a sensible but 
a very excellent man — one who delighted in 
]>eace and amity, and was regarded by all 
denominations as the common pacificator in 
his village: and, as his auditory was not 
great, I really believe they had " the better 
of the bargam " in retaining him ; althongb 
it is doubtful whether with the " spinner's 
silver" he would have made "ends meet," 
had he not, with another Minister, supplied 
alternately at Rawden. It was this circam- 
stanoe which led to his being interred at 
Morley; for, to prevent any altercation 
l)etween the two "Churches," he directed 
his remains to brought to Moriey, unwilling 
to show any preference between those whom 
he sincerely loved. Between Mr. Booth and 
Mr. Aired, I have reason to think, there was 
the same cordiality which has ever subsisted 
l)otween the Baptists and Presbyterians. 

The Chapel of the establishment at Gilder- 
some was erected through the instrumentality 
of a Mr. Turton, who lived at the Newhall, 
and of a Mr. Sharp. These families have 
long left Gildersome. Mrs. Sharp was sister 
to tlie late celebrated Mr. Hey, of Leeds, — a 
gentleman whom I can never think on with- 
out those feelings which are befoie expressed. 

To return again to the subject of the old 
houses, the most ancient one, as it appears to 
me, is that nearly opposite this Chapel. It 
was, certainly, bmlt either by Major General 
Greatlieed or by his son Samuel; bat I 
believe by the latter. The bam and buildings, 
however, behind it being much more andent, 
were probably erected by the Major, as he 
lived hereabouts in the Civil War. The wood 
also, at a little distance, still called ^Hhe 
]\[ajor's spring,"* was certainly his sometime 



* There is to thif [day an opinion, at Oildanom^ Mid it 
raged daring the last centnrr, that th« <dd Wti/atm wdb^ 
walks by night hereabouts. This is iwipogtewwi ; flM* Iftqy 
spirit were sent to this world it would be fori^ f[Ood nupow, 
and none wonld be half so likely to be OfnmnlsnoBM m the 
Major's luunortsl conttmponuy, " CHtfW." 



before 1648, Whether it has been " Silva 
pastara" (Native Wood) and part of the 
Wood of CJildei-a ctmiiat now be determined, 
but at this period it 14 said to have been in 
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at Morley, but all of them weie like the cot- 
tage on Ad Walton Moor. 

I regret, exceedingly, the deatractiou of 
theae cottages— they contributed somethuig 
t-o the village in a picturesque view— they 
t 1 1 a tale of other t nea— they were co 
-ecrated by -ectllectona wh h threw a vel 
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Copper coins, we are told, were first struck 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and that those of 
her successor were put into circulation, my 
own collection shows. But the two first 
Stuarts, at least, were not, ou some accomit 
or other, very partial to this coinage ; and 
we have, therefore, little from their mint* 
beside gold and silver. Wretched pieces ! 
not at all superior to the mill'd money of the 
last Tudor. It was, in fact, reserved to the 
Protectorate of Cromwell to exhibit a coinage 
as far superior to theirs as was his character 
and government. 

But after the death of Charles the 1st, the 
period arrived in which a copper coinage 
became not only necessary, but indispensable ; 
for, by the celebrated Navigation Act and 
other wise measures of the Republic, so great 
a stimulus was given to commerce, that trade 
could no longer be cariied on without this 
most necessary medium; and it was, there- 
fore, most kindly and considerately permitted 
to the people hj '^ the Patriots of those days " 
to apply a remedy of their own, to a notorious 
disease. 

That some benefit accrued to the nation 
from the issue of these Tradesmen's tokens, 
will perhaps be admitted, as they were not 
suppressed before 1672; that is to say, till 
about twelve years after the Restoration of 
the "legitimate" Charles — a circumstance 
which, of itself, shows that the people of 
these later days never dreamt of their having 
been issued for any purpose but that of trade ; 
and, least of all things, as a proof of any 
'' release from the royal prerogative." 

In my youthful days I perfectly remember 
the quarrels, the losses, and general incon- 
venience which resulted from the sad state 



both of the silver and copper coinage, but 
especially of the latter. A large proportion 
of what was then circulated was base money, 
and much of the rest might well excite the 
enquiry, " whose image and superscription is 
this?" 

It is not for me to state why these plain 
bits of copper and silver were so long 
tolerated, but merely to say, that from about 
1787 to the close of the century, there was 
once more a considerable issue of Tradesmen's 
coin. As to the policy of sanctioning such 
issues, and still less those of country notes I 
make no remark ; the fact alone concerns 
me that such a currency was allowed. 
Now, as to "Patriotism," with reference 
either to the present, or past age, or any 
other age, I would not insult the Republicans 
of the seventeenth century, by a comparison 
which would degrade them ;* but, as the 
same thing has happened in our day as did 
in theirs, one may surely be allowed to 
imagine that the tradesmen of each century, 
have put forth tokens from the same necessity 
and motives, and nobody but a contemptible 
sycophant and time-server would insinuate to 
the contrar)\ 

On this subject I have only one thing more 
to state, which is that m 1720, that is about 
the time of the South Sea Bubble, the people 
of Ireland were so inconvenienced for want of 
a copper coinage, that tickets of tin or leather 
were used by the chief manufacturers to pay 
their workmen's wages. 

"* I could adduce innumerable proofs of this, but will only 
mention one, which the reader may find as touching the 
character of Ireton. in Ludlow's Memoirs, or those of the late 
O. Cromwell, Esq., vol. 2, p. 209. He may also imagine what 
a fine character Henry Cromwell was, from what Noble 
relates of him, vol. 1, p. 271. " I wiU rather," said he, " sub- 
mit to any sufi'erings v.Uh a good name, than be the greatest 
man upon earth without it." 



CHURWELL. 



This village of Chiinvell, or as it shouKl bo 
written,! Clinrleweil, lias evidently taken its 
iituue fiYjm it^ well known spiing- of wnter, 
lieiiig tliti cijiiiiiinii resort of cliiirles — timt is, 
peasaiitiy. 
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The country ct 



It 18 culleO, indeed, in the Nostel (Jouuliei' 
Book, tlie villuge of ■■(.!onrleweli," ua before 
iij mentioned. 

Of Chucwell, as of many other villajifes, it 
may be truly said, that however it may huva 
increased in siw, it liaa docreai^ed in lYi^pert- 
ability since the seventeentli centurj-. 'i'liia is 
partly evidenced by wiitten documents, and 
partly by remwns of the uvthiteftmn of that 
age. We look iu vain now-ii-ilaya for tlie 
Pickerings — the Brookes — tlie Hurnhills — the 
Holdsworths — and sucli otber families as 
tiiese. Here, no doubt, was horn Mr. 
Pickering, the ejected Minii^h-'r and l'usti>r of 
Morley "Old Chapel." Here also lived Ml: 
Jo&iBS Brooke, an attorney, as I b(.4ie\o, in 
some practice duiinj'' the t'ivil Wai'. In my 
family pa|jera lie is styli 
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primary 
(according to tlio di 

was at first led to i^^iirin. ■■ imm' rirni 

aMinister of i-ehgi'iii. I I.! ■ i\-inril 

of my mistake, Tlivr. ' ;■.. -11 ■'m- 

specimeu of the ari'ln" ; I. :' ■ M; ■ 

reign, in apart of tlir i ■■ '■ ' ■■ '■ 

Mr. Morris, a restiffi..!' ■ ■■ !■ 
we find a date of 1 Ot 1 1 ■ ■ ■ ! ! ■ 

Beforo quitting thi- i ■■ ■ ^nn i--* 

generally prevaleiil in ■' ■ - ■ ■uijiiR' 

villages, I take occm.-. 'i . :iilicle 

which ought to havf k'. u iMir.inl"."'! when 
wi-itingon Morley. Tin.! juiiclicu 1 ulludi' to 
ia that of singing at fuiiei'al^. 

Tliere is som ething in Ihls rite so savage 

1 Tho Ollglnil wool, wlUcIl BppMis lo be " Ceorl," in Snsiin 
«inl aignlflud a (wnior. 'Br the Ibm or AlllElaUn it wiu 
ileduid tli*t U a Ceorl Bbould bBve Full |>rotiileto[a1ii|> of Ave 
Iddu ot Und, B nbnreh taH klMhsn. % '■•■lllw'i'c. b buigbgak 
B»t. Bbd BD BiipcoprlBU olflcii In thi^ klng'a bill, be aliould 
thoii™(nrth bo B ThBllB l)y rlglit." 

Kivor CborwclJ fu Oi/onlsJiIn; ultitb, duHblkas, 
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and 80 shocking to every jjerson of lellection 
and sensibility, tliat one might reasonably 
enough conclude it borrowed from Heathens ; 
but, fortunately, we know it to have been so. 
This, uni|uestionably, is one among the many 
Pagan usages which the Catholic Church 
inteniiingled witli Christian observances, in 
very eariy times, by way of more easily 
biiuging over to Ghristiaiiity tlie Northern 
Nations ; and not only them, peradventure, 
but even the polisheil Koinans, who appear 
to have had women called Pj-wfic[e,J whose 
oflire was to lament and sing the fmieral 
song, or praiseH of the dead. This is the 
way in which, if my memoiy serves me, our 
celebrated navigators tell us the idolatrous 
nations still celebrate the obsequies of their 
depailod chieftains; aud, considered as an 
eulogy or tribute nf respect to wisdom and 
valoiu', there seems nothing iri'ational in the 
exeifise. It is the song of war and the 
season of exultation, and as grief and all the 
lender sympathies ai-e absent, we should 
ivgaixl the chorus aa altogether in character, 
I'lven Scripturc enjoins that " if any oue be 
merry, ho shall sing psalms;" evidently 
lelliiig IIS that shiging and music uie far luom 
iiptnvipriate to the "Iioiwe of mirth" than to 

Tliiit (lii< b;ii-liiii-on.i usage had crept into 
ilu- ('liiiirh ;i( ii very oariyS period there are 
iiiriFj,' i\ jil.ii.'ii: liiit tlii'ro is one which, for 
; ..'ii'' ■;. ■:' .i ,ll^. ..:,i! ilir rcbnkc it should 
I ■ ■; ■ . iL i,s so worthy of 

■ . . , I ■ ■:! . I. l:.<,.i-t it. 

I:. :i |.i..\li,. ./ .■.■Ml,, il, lu.|,.l ill Scotland, 
A.n. \-l-i::_ it wiLS ivM,hvi|j— That no Lay- 
man .should sing at the burial fir obsequies ot 
the dead. -' Item lul fuuera, et exequies 
Jlortuonmi Liucorum Caiitus vol ChoiwaH 
lifri prohibemus, Cum Non deceat de alioruni 
iletu HderelT sell ibideui potius do hujusmodi 
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R. Wilioa, tliaC tbsce ut uiuull]' slngiag bofs 1 
t TboM van suigldfi, 1 flnd. njio at tbe Cuniiunrot'a fnn«nl, 

but tills Hd^ ODly bj tbo MouLa. Stowe'a AaaiUd, p. 170^ 
II AtcbmologiB, vol. 12. 11. 10, 
•I " 1 lui-o beard ».)■,■■ «ayn Old Latluiar. " lliil In niat 



dolere." This prohibition implies it to have 
been a piitctice in that coiintry, as it certainly 
was in England. 

If books were not generally written for the 
Bake of gain, but for iufonuation — if it wei'e 
not much easier to copy that which has been 
copied a hundred times before, than to pub- 
lish the rarities and curioaities of Ktei'ature, 
making a close application of the matter to 
what one sees existing at the present day 
lunongst Cathohcs, Pralestants, and large 
bo^es of Dissenters, wo should have more 
aathors of reputation and more books worth 
reading. But, alas! such a work iequu«s 
the ardour and curiosity of a Hutton — the 
patience and independence oE a Gough — the 
learning and talents of a Fosbroke. Ninety- 
ninG out of eveiy hundred authors could no 
more execute such a work, ci^dltably, than a 
common blacksmith eonld make a watoli. 
Besides this, there is one other capital dis- 
couragement — it would offend the " Catholic," 
the "Evangelical," and other "Orthodox" 
people not a little. Seeing, therefore, that 
the way'to popularity and wealth does not lie 
In this track, and that fictions and pii'acles 
are more pleasant to the people aiid profitable 
to the pocket, let no man travel It, but he 
who would delight the antiquaiy and the 
scholar, and acquire for himself a posthumous 
fame. For the amusement, however, of the 
"knowing ones," I will, without any com- 
ment of my own, just present him with a few 
" seeds." 

The first is the account of the Tuiieial of 
Sir Thomas Lovel, in 1524,-whom it cost the 
Priests three days to bury. First it was 
ascertained by the astrologers,* that the day 
on which he died, being the 25th of May, 
the dominical letter was B. Nest be was 
embalmed and leaded, and taken to his 
Chapel, of Holy-well, where he remaiued 
eleven days, having masses and dirges svng^ 
for him every day. He was next removed to 
his parish Church in great state. There the 
whole of the procession " wwe regaled with 
comJJis, spiceirede, and ippocras.''X The 
remainder of the account of all this festivity 
.— drinkings, singing, and pomp, the reader 
may find in Lysona's London, vol. 2, p. 296. 

" NoUiliig materlAl could then be done wlthont COBniltiDg 
utrologara, to whom our Kings and ereut people weie per- 
petnaUj nferriDg. 

f Aduna'a AnUqnl(lo«, p. 476: WUjoh'b ArehieologlcBl 
Inctloti»7. ait. "(onenli. 1 bed, p. 480, etc. 

1 Hippocnu wu ■ medicated dtink compoied or white or 
™ "^J". "Ilh Oie jiddlUoa of rogsr and epicu. Ifara's 



The next is the account of the interment 
of Lord Bray, in the same work, from which 
I select the following passages : — 

"Then Richemond, the Herald, bade the 
prayer as followeth. For the soul of the 
Right Honorable John Braye, Knight, late 
Lord Bray, of your charytie, say a pater 
iioster, &c., and then the dyridge began. 
Which ended, mass of r^uiem began ; during 
which tyme at the syde awltre were dyvera 
masses said, and at magnificat, benedictus. 
After the gospell and et Ubera me, the person 
censyndS the corps." 

Next followed the offerings of the nuissel 
jmmies of gold and delivery of tits arms of ike 
deceased, laying them on. the altar, &c., 
" which offeryng finlshfed, the sermoad began 
by Father Peryne,. a black Freer, whose 
autbem was Scio quia resurget In resurreclione 
in novissimo die. Whereupon he declared 
howe Chryste nused Lazarus from dethe, 
seyiug how he was a gentleman given to 
chyvalriel fi,r the welthe of his countreye, and 
so he said that Nobleman that there lay deade 
was, in whose commendadon, among many 
other things, he finished his sermonde; whidi 
don, mass proceeded till St. John's Crospell 
that the banner and standards* were offeryd, 
In which meane lyme 'et libera me," the 
niomers departed to their bote, (boats) and so 
to London, to his seid bouse to dinner." 

In short, in 1541, it appears to have been 
the custom, at least, at the funerals of great 
people, to set dowu the body in the " quire," 
— to sing salmes, and read lessons. They 
then " ofleiyd into the almes boxe," and, 
after the mourners, others. A seimon was 
then preached and prayer made, in which the 
congregation joined. The corps was then 
buried, during which was sung te devm, and 
the whole was concluded with good eating 
and drinking.^'^ 

To proceed much fm-ther with this subject 
were gieatly to exceed the limits and design 
of this book ; I shall, therefore, commit these 
few hints to those who can understand them. 
Making no further observation upon the wild 
howl of the low Irish, or the "worse than 
Indian yell of the orthodox Dissenters, 

i See Virg. .Eneld 6—216, and Nolo 218. 



It KU a mailm that no peraou eboald eoma Co God, " ne to 
the Kyng with a ivtnic lumd. " Ooldan Litsud. 
ft See account of the toneral (4 CaUxrint Pair, Ardueo- 

logla, VOL &, V' ^»- 



eK»pting this, that they have one coraraon 
origin, and that is Pagm-Xt ^^ to Ileathou 
nations, however, I aeo do inconaiatcDcy in 
their singing the praises of their dead ; nor 
yet in Catholics suigiiig their masses, and 
dirges, and requiems, as the practice is cor- 
respondent to their belief on particular points 
of doctrine ; but really I do not know what 



to make of singing or rather linwhng at ■ 
funerals, among a people* who profess to be 
emancipated from Popery and i'agamsm} 
neither do I understand what their speaking 
of experiences comes from, but it ia very 
much like auricular confession, cluthed only 
in a more phariaaic and offensive dress. 

■ Sh amdanoDi AeoDtiDt of Uia dlSannc^ betwsen Ihs 
PrabytcrUiu uid InrlepcniUnli, In Ihe Appcndli lo Arcb- 
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COTTINGLEY-HALL, BEESTON, AND 

NEWHALL. 



Not intending to commit to paper what 
others have printed, but merely to supply 
their omissions, I here present the reader 
with an account which, to the best of my 
belief, is only to be found in manuscript. 

Sir William Beeston, of Beeston, Knight, 
lived in the reigns of Edward the 2nd and 
3rd. In the fourth year of the former he 
obtained a grant of Free Warren, in Beeston, 
Cholewell, and Cottingley. He had one-third 
of a Knight's fee, in Beeston, held of the 
Manor of Pontefract. His heir-at-law was 
Ralph. 

Robert Beeston, the son of Ralph, was 
bom in 1490, and lived at Cottingley. He 
was buried the 23rd of April, 1566. His 
wife was Margaret, daughter of Sir William 
Calverley, of Calverley, whom he married the 
third year of Edward 6th. 

William Beeston, another son of Ralph, 
married a daughter of Gilbert Legh, of 
Middleton. His father gave four acres of 
meadow land, in Beeston, to Kirkstall Abbey. 

William left a son Ralph, who was buried 
at Leeds Old Church, in 1496. I can find no 
further mention of this family, except that 
Willi|im Beeston, Esq., with Sir John Mirfield 
and Christopher Ward, Knight, were seized 
of lands amounting to a Knight's fee, in 
Morley, Beeston, and Drighlington. 

Next to the Beestons, the family of most 
consequence hereabouts appears to have been 
the Hodgsons, who, at length, succeeded them 
in some of their estates. In the year 1613, 
I find Christopher Hodgson, thentofore of 
Beeston, hving at Newhall, which, probably, 
he built. This Christopher was attorney to 
the Council in the North. He married 
Issabel, daughter of Henry Currer, of Holling 
Hall, Esq., and had two sons---John and 
Christopher. 

By deed of gift, in 1613, Christopher the 
father settled upon the youngest son, Christo- 
pher, Cottingley-Grange, then in the posses- 



sion of Thomas Norcliffe, Esq., and other 
estates near Middleton, in the possession of 
Henry Gascoign and Alexander Gourdon. 

John Hodgson, of Newhall, Esq., eldest 
son and heir of the last Christopher, married 
Elizabeth, sister of Sir George Radcliffe, and 
had issue, Christopher — John (a merchant at 
Leeds), Ann, Margaret, and Mary. John the 
elder, was baptized in 1601, became an 
Alderman of Leeds, buried his wife in 1648, 
and having taken up arms for Charles the 1st, 
agreeably to the politics of her family, he 
was fined in the sum of £340 — a very 
moderate fine, certainly, the fortune and con- 
nections of the man considered. 

To John succeeded his son Christopher, 
who also lived at Newhall, and had issue, 
Jonathan, who died S. P. — four daughters, 
and Christopher, a younger son, who lived at 
Cottingley. 

The children of this last Christopher were 
John, Christopher, and Frances, who married 
Mr. WilUam Robinson, Curate of Beeston, 
and died in 1710. John had a large family 
of sons and daughter. His eldest son John, 
of Leeds, merchant, married Anne, daughter 
and heiress of Thomas Craven, Alderman of 
Ripon, who had issue by him, Thomas, bom 
the 2nd of June, 1710, — Ann, Sarah, Ellen, 
Elizabeth, and Catherine. He died 8th of 
January, 1710. His son Thomas died an 
infant, so his daughters became his heiresses, 
and sold the Manor of Beeston to Mr. Thos. 
KTtchingman, Alderman, of Leeds. 

It is painful to contemplate now such spots 
as Cottingley-Hall, Newhall, or Howley, 
Soothill, Oakwell, Batley, Lumb, Usher, and 
many other Halls in this vicmity, especially 
in a political view. Instead of such families 
as the Beestons — the Hodgsons, Saviles, 
Copleys, Greatheeds, Batts, Margetsons, 
Ushers, and Smiths, we find now upon their 
premises mere labourers or handycraftsmen. 
The decline or gradual disappearance of the 



superior class of geiitiy — the^ most 
moral, and patriotic of all classes, at al! 
times, and in all coiuitries ; I date from tlie 
ruinous, diegraceful, profligate reigu of C'harles 
the 2nd. 

To complete my circuit of aijout tlireo 
milea round Morley, I must now just notice 
Middletoii and Thoipe-on-tlie-TIill. 

The first name that I can find at MiJdletoti 
is that of Robert de Clipping', Lord of that 
Manor, and High Sheriff of Yorkshire, in the 
34th, 35th, and 37th years of Henry 3rd, 
He bore for his arms gulea, a !iou saliant, 
argent, between semi, and billets, or. In tiic 
8th of Edward 1st he obtained a chaiter of 
Free "WaiTen in all the County of York, He 
left two sons — John, High Sheriff, 1st and 
2Dd of Edward 2iid, and Richard. 

Sir Richard de Creppiiig, of Middleton, 
was the son and heir of this Jobu. To him 
succeeded his son and heir, Sir Simon, whose 
daughter, Margery, being his sole heiress, 
about the 3rd year of Edwai'd Srd, granted 
the Manor of Middleton to Gilbert de la 
Legh, a second son of that Cheshire family 

ITfhich came from the same ancient family at 
issell, in Cumberiand — and Robert, Silkestoue 
by Deed, at Poutefroct, in 1329, released all 
his interest and title. The witnesses to this 
I Deed were the following, viz. : — " Sir William 
I de Beiston, Enight, Sir John de Elland, 
I Knight, Sir Robert de Bellumout (Beaumont), 
I Knight, Bryan of Thombill, William of Skar- 
giU, Adam of Batley, Adam of Hoptou, Milea 
' de la Haye, William de alta rijie als Dawtrey, 
Thomas de Fenton, Robert de Wrynethorpe, 
Henry do Olton, John Ewer, and others; 
also a fine was levied fi'om Sir John Mere- 
worth and this Margery his wife, to tiie said 
Gilbert de la Legh, and enrolled at West- 
minster, before John Stoner, John Travers, 
Bicliard Sllngsby, and other good people." 

Legh of Middleton, bore quarteriy ; first, 
argent a bend gules over all two bars — 
second, argent a fass and three mullets in 
chief sable. 

Seven generations of the Leglis following 
in the pedigree in snccer^siim I must pass 
over. Aunie, one of the daughters of Roger, 
tbe 7tli in succesiiion, mai-iieil a Mr. William 
Mawson, of Churwell. William, his second 
son, settled at Royds, in Rothwell, and 
Thomas, the heir-at-law of Roger, appears to 
I ha ve lived in Hemy 7th's reign. 
^^ft^VUliaia Legh, the son. aud heir of Tliomas, 



and who is stud to have had estates, besides 
Middleton, at "West-Ardsley, Liversedge, &c., 
was attainted of high treason, with Edmund 
Tattersal, a clothier, and one Ambler, a priest, 
in the 33rd year of Henry 8th (1540), and 
they were executed at London, the 2ith of 
May, in that year. This I presume was the 
insurrection fomented, as was imagined, by 
Cardinal Pole, and headed by Sir John Nevile, 
and for which be suffered ; and not bim only, 
but the innocent and venerable Countess of 
Salisbuiy, the last of the line of Plantagenet, 
who was cruelly murdered upon this event. 

After three descents from William, we 
come to Sir Firdiuando Legh, of Middleton, 
who had four wives, was some years Governor 
of the lale of Man, under the Earl of Derby ; 
Gentleman of the Privy Chamber, to Charles 
the 1st, and Col. of a regiment of horse, in 
1042. He died at Pontefract, the 19th of 
January, 1G54, and was buried in the mined 
Church there. In 1S42 he gave one hundred 
pounds to the King, at York. 

John Legh, son and heir of Sir Ferdmando, 
married Helen, daughter of Ralph Eure, of 
Washujgburgh, in Lincolnshire, and bad 
issue, Ann, who married Ralph Brandling, of 
Felling, in the County of Durham, Esq., and 
Catheruie. 

John Legh was Capt, under his father. 
He died in March, 1706. His daughter Amie 
was his heiress. Ralph Brandhng loft Mid- 
dleton Estate to his nephew, Charies Brand- 
ling, Esq., who procured an Act of Parliament 
to have a Waggon-way two and a quarter 
miles in length, to convey coals from his 
Collieries here to Leeds, which way was 
finished in 1759. 

Some few years ago, as workmen were 
cutting a new road from Bellisle to Leeds, on 
the slope or a gentle declivity, a stone coffin, 
evidently of Bramlcy giit, was discovered. 
To me it appeared to have cojitained the 
body of a female sf rank; partly fiora the 
size of the coffin, which was four feet teu 
inches inside measure, but iiiincipally from 
the beads, teeth, and bones ^vhich I inspected. 
Unfortunately the whole of the contents had 
been broken up aud dispersed several days 
before I visited the place, so that I give my 
tlioughta with some diffidence. Had it 
hapimied otherwise, my belief is that I should 
have discovereil not only a necklace but 
bracelets, for there were many beads of 
various sizes, colours, and substances — soma A 
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of them I possess. The body had been 
covered with a substance like plaister of 
washed lime, but it was no such thing, as 
appeared by a chemical test. I cannot, how- 
ever, positively say what else it was. The 
teeth were all uncommonly sound, but almost 
all besides had mouldered to dust. — The coflSn 
I ascertained had lain due North and South. 

From these premises, and there having 
been no accomit or tradition of a Church 
within two miles of this deposit, it is my 
belief that this was a Eoman interment: 
most likely anterior to the conversion of the 
Romans and Britons of these parts. It might, 
indeed, be that of a Roman unconverted, for 



they laid their bodies North and South, and 
generally, but not always,* near a public 
road. The reader who wishes to pursue the 
subject may find in Mr. Gough's Sepulchral 
Monuments, page 25, an account of some 
stone coffins foimd within the walls of York, 
in 1761, containing skeletons firm and entire 
laid in lime ; and a somewhat similar inter- 
ment is recorded in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1802, p. 393-4. 



* See Archaeologia, voL 12, p. 
Antiquities, p. 480 ; who tells us tn< 



06 and 112. Adams's 
e Boman interments were 
often in fields or gardens near the hi^way, to remind those 
who pass of their mortality. Hence tihe frequent inscriptions 
of " Sisto Viator. "—" Aspice Viator," etc, on the Via Appia, 
Aorelia, Flaminia, Tiburtina, etc. 



THOBPE ON THE HILL, 



Thorpe, often corrupted into Thrap, seems 
to be an Anglo-Saxon word, sigTiifyitig a 
lodge In a forest, or a hamlet. — Lidgato, tUe 
poet, in his Troy Boke, b. U, c, 10, mentions 
" provinces, borowos, villages, and thropes." 

At Thorpe once lived the reapectable 
family of Gaacoigna, related to, no doubt, if 
not descended from that celebrated Judgo 
who lies interred in Harewood Church. Tliis 
great man was bom at Gawtlioi-pe, in tlie 
Township of Hai^wood, in 1350, and died 
in 1413, leaving several children, and a fame 
imperishable for the integrity and courage 
which he displayed on two trying occasions. 
He resolutely refosod to pass sentence upon 
Archbishop Sci-oope, aa a traitor, though 
urged to do so by the impeiioua command of 
an absolute Monarch (Henry 4th), alleging, 
I IB jnstification of biraself, that it would be 
^(jation to the laws of the land were ho to 
MniJy. And, at another time, when Henry 
the 5th, then Prince of Wales, assaulted him 
oa the Bench, he committed him to prison. 
Such conduct as this may be well contrasted 
with that of a descendant of his — Lord 
Strafford — who with all his pliability and 
Court; favour, was never so high in the public 
©Steem as the Chief Justice — ^the spirit in fact 
and views of these men were very different. 
The one insisted on a King beuig subject to 
laws — the other would have a Kiiig above all 
law, as aufBciently appeara from the Radcliffe 
Letters.! 

The first Gascoign of Thorpe, whom I can 
find in their pedigree, was John, who lived 
in the reign of Henry the Bth. After him 
there are several descents which, for brevity's 
sake, I omit, and skip, at once, to Henry 
Graacoign, baptised the Iflth of November, 
158G, and buried 20th September, 1C45. 
"Hia eldest son William," says the writer of 
MSS. Coliectiona for the West-Riding, in the 
Leeds Old Library, " was slain at Melton- 
^owbray, in the Civil ^Var ; he was famous 



ft " Wo hive (ourlOswtliorpes or " Oswthrnua," in tlrn Woa 
"Wing (I twliove), and one In the Nortb. 
t SeeespocUnip. 281, Aoa Kusbwortli, vol. !, p. 150. e 



for bis astronomical discoveries and mathe- 
matical genius, in which studies he wrote 
some mannsci'ipts." 

Whether the former part of this paragraph 
be not one of the innumerable blunders of this 
writer, may be judged by the following ex- 
tract from really good authority. 

"Gascoign, Esquire, of Middleton, near 
Leeds," says Aubrey, " was killed at the 
battle of Marston-Moor, about the age of 24 
or 25 at moat. Mr. Townley, of Townley, in 
Lancaaliire, has his papers from Mr. Edward 
llamateed, who saya be found out the way of 
improving telescopes before Des Cartes. Mr. 
Edward llamsteed tells me, Sept. 1G82, that 
'twas at York fight he was slain."" 

Dr. "Whitaker informs us that " he was the 
inventor of an instrument for dividing a foot 
ill meaanre into parta," 

- Since writing the above an article in the 
Gentleman's Magazine has just occurred to 
me which corroborates the statement of 
Aubrey. The writer, who signa himself 
" Astrophilus," after giving an accomit of 
Mr. Horrox and Mr. Crabtree, two famons 
young Afltronomera, proceeds thus : — " Coo- 
tempoi'ary with these two illuatrious youths 
lived William Gascoign, the inventor of the 
micrometer, who was alaiti at Marston-Moor, 
on t!ie 2nd of July, 1644, fighting for Charles 
the 1st, at the age of twenty-three." 

On this indisputable statement I have but 
one reflection to offer. — How melancholy the 
tale I — how sad the end of such a gentleman ! 
Alas ! he died in arms against the liberties of 
his counky. 

My history would here have terminated 
but the accidental discoveiy of a curious 
article, corroborating some principal positions 
in it, invites me to keep in hand my pen for a 
few pages, and will not introduce inappro- 
priately what was intended as an appendix. 
By the kindness of my most intimate friend, 
Mr. Swinden, of MorJey, I am put in possea- 
sion of the article iu question, which he 

j Letter'! toL Z, pstt 3, p, 3SS. Osat.'e Uig. tdL 31, p. S2G. 
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discovered at the house of one Joseph 
Wooffinden. It is a wanning* pan of remark- 
able make, and the lid of which is twelve 
inches and a half in diameter. Upon it is a 
lion rampant, having, under his left paw, the 
fleur-de-lis of France; and, upon his right 
one, the crown of England which he is toss- 
ing up, and, as it were, playing with as 
though it wem a toy. Now, if there could 
possibly have been any doubt as to the person 
or circumstance intended, a medal of Cromwell 
which I possess would have decided the 
matter ; but here we have upon the lid of the 
pan a motto, " In God is all our trust," and 
(most fortunately) the date 1650, the very 
year upon which nearly all the interest of my 
book hinges. I am credibly informed that 
this singular relic has descended from a family 
here called Robinson, and that other natives 
of Morley had similar pans,f or other articles 
with the same device, not twenty years ago. 

Before I write upon the battle of Dunbar, 
which had, doubtless, been fought before this 
pan was engraved, and, most likely, before 
my medal was struck, I wish to drop a 
remark on three of the finest public characters 
which the whole range of history well under- 
stood, presents — namely, Cromwell — Fairfax 
— and Lambert. Of the first of these we 
have a description given us by as good an 
authority and as fine a writer as, perhaps, 
any age or nation can boast. 

"Cromwell," says Mr. Godwin, "was a 
man of great virtues, sincere in his religion, 
fervent in his patriotism, and earnestly 
devoted to the best interests of mankind.f 
He had a frame of mind that no complication 
of difficulties could ever succeed to inspire 
with a doubt of his power to conquer them. 
The fertility of his conceptions, like the 
intrepidity of his spirit, was incapable of 
being exhausted. We seek in romance for 
characters with qualities enabling them to 
achieve incredible adventures. In the Lord 
Protector of the Commonwealth of England 
we find a real personage, whose exploits do 
not fall short of all that the wildest imagina- 
tion had ever the audacity to feign." 

Fairfax was a man of the most brilliant 
qualities.} In that fine character we see 

* I am well assured that the device was put upon these 
utensUs to shew that Cromwell had given his enemies " a 
wanodng."— Every Yorkshireman knows the meaning of the 
expression— to give one a " warming." 

t If my life be spared I shall illustrate all this by some 
■carce and very carious extracts. See Goodwin's Preface to 
roh 4> p. 7. 

/ See Godwin, vol 3, p. 210-219. 



pourtrayed the Nobleman — the Christian — 
and the Scholar. He ardently loved his 
country, and had a great concern for its 
antiquities. But it was in war that Sir 
Thomas Fairfax was pi-e-eminent and won- 
derful. — In the Cabinet, or in Council, of a 
cloudy mind and contracted spirit; — in his 
family concerns weak,. credulous, and timid; 
governed by his Chaplains and his wife— of 
a nature mild and gentle— in the field of 
battle he was a Paladine. As his difficulties 
increased, as dangers became threatening, 
amidst the smoke of gunpowder and the 
clash of arms, the mind of Fairfax rose — ^his 
intellect brightened — his latent glorias burst 
foi-th, and he appeared, confessedly, the 
second general of the age. 

But the second man of the age, perhaps, 
was General Lambert. Though inferior to 
Cromwell as a Commander, and not to be 
compared with him as a Statesman, Lambert 
had a mind which was more admirably 
regulated. A finer soul, methinks, never 
dwelt within a human bosom. He had all 
the virtues and talents of Fairfax, without 
any of his weaknesses — ^he had all the 
patriotism and ardour of Cromwell, without 
any of his eccentiicities ; and, besides all this, 
he was an accomplished gentleman. Devoted 
to horticulture and botany — to literature and 
painting, in which he excelled — ^rich in fancy, 
fluent in speech, having a clear head and a 
charming person, he was fitted alike by 
nature to adorn- his native district or to shine 
in Courts. But the sweetness of his character 
is most conspicuous in his consistency ; in 
that singular adherence to his principles and 
his party, which marked the whole of his 
political life. 

Lambert, as is well known, was the 
favourite General of Cromwell ; and, in 1650, 
his bosom friend. Cromwell, on the other 
hanu, was revei"ed, as well as loved, by 
Lambert ; and whatever difference in opinion 
existed^ between them in after times, he had 
the greatness to bow before the master-mind, 
applying to him, probably, his usual phrase, 
— " even the best of men are but mm at the 
bestr^ 

Such were the Republican chiefs when a 
war with the Scots became necessary. The 
disasters of the times had thinned their 
victorious ranks, and their forces were so 
stationed that but a small army could be 

* This was the common expression of Lamberti;]and, as I 
l^elieve, (nor^ frequently applied to Cromifeirt^an Su o^«r|. 



marched Northward. The commantl of it 
was offered to Fairfax, wlio declining t!ie 
"forlorn hope," it devolved on Crcjimvell. 
Most fortunate was it that it did no, for no 
other human being was fitted for the euter- 
prise. 

Passing' over much in Hodgson's Memoirs, 
and Rushforth's Collections or other ^Vorka,* 
as to this singular campaign, wo find the 
Uttle Republican band of eight or nine 
tboasand men, on the 2nd of September, 
1650, in the vicinity of the Scottish capital, 
opposed to a force of four or five times their 
DDmber, strongly posted upon commanding 
heights, supplied with every material, strong 
in cavalry, commanded by their best Oenerals, 
and roused to exertion by the clamour of their 
priesthood. — The night was dark, the rain fell 
in torrents, the Republican provisions had 
begxm to fail. — Cromwell, as was his in- 
Tariable custom, sought his God in piivate 
and earnest prayer, and was, evidently, 
cheered under a sense of the divine Presence. 
A oonncil of war was held, and two or three 
only of the oflBcera were opposed to retreat. 
It is, perhaps, nn necessary to say that 
Cromwell aud Lambert were of this number. 

The day at length began to dawn, and a 
rmuoor was heard of the Scottish army being 
in motion. Cromwell was among the first 
who perceived it, and directing his glass 
towards the enemy, he exclaimed — " They 
arc comivg down ! Thu Lord is deUverini/ 
&em into our hands .'" He gave the word^ 
his men were instantly in arms, and lie 
advanced before them. There stood the 
intrepid Lambert — the noble Fleetwood — 
with the Hodgsons — the Pickerings — the 
Smithsons — and the Aldreds; peTOhance, 
Capt. Gates too, aud some of the " Farnley 
Wood Conspirators i" but assuredly Major 
Joshua Greatheed — the friend of Hodgson 
and of Lambert. 

No sooner had Cromwell advanced in front 
of the line than he drew his swoi-d. The sun 
was Just emer^g from au ocean of clouds, 
and ghttered upon the sea in prospect, ^^'ith 
ill that tact and address for which he was 
incomparable, Cromwell availed himself of 
the critical moment; and, pointing to the 
glorious luminary, he exclaimed in a voice 
like thunder — " Now, let God arise .' and M 



his enemies be scattered. '" Then arose the 
banner — " /» Gcd is all our Irouel!" Then 
wont forth the raotto— " The Lord of Hosts " 
— " 6od with us .'" Then too, methinks, was 
[irohably raised the psalm of thanksgiving, 
and the song of triumph. Sweet practice! 
and peculiar alone to these immortal lieroes. 
At all events the issue of the contest was 
<ioubtful but for a shoj-t time, for the deter- 
mined as|iect of those old soldiers " upon 
whom victory was entailed," so intimidated 
the Scots that they were soon in disorder, 
and fled pi-ecipitately. " I pro/eas," ejaculated 
Cromwell, in surprise and ecstasy, " they 
run .'" Yes ! they did nm. How little indeed 
they could abide his presence" appeared from 
the i-esult : which, on their side, was three 
thousand slain, ten thousand prisoners, with 
the loss of two hundred culveiins, and all 
their baggage, train, aud arms ; — while that 
of the Repnhlicaus was one commissioned 
officer, and about forty men. 

Amongst tlie innumerable mistakes into 
which people have been led by the artifices 
of a party, and the treacliery or ignorance of 
their scribes, no one is moi« common than 
the idea tliat Cromwell was a man of per- 
plexed thoughts and expression. Alas! his 
attochnieut to the jargon of the Independents 
has helped forward their calumnies imt a 
little. Rut, the fact is, that Cromwell could 
both write and speak well when he pleased, 
aud this I hope to shew in a future publica* 
tion. For the present let the wisdom of his 
actions and the sublimity of his conceptions 
be the pledge of my power to do this. Look 
into history my I'eadere — peruse the I'eal or 
fabiicated speeches of Kings or of Generals 
upon the Geld of battle. Where will you find 
a parallel instance to the one before you? 
FirLe, assuredly, was CuLubeiland's appeal at 
CullodeiLf Field. "If any one be unwilling 
to _/ighf from sentiment or from fior, he is at 
liberty to Uave us." Finer still that of 
Napoleon to his soldiei-s in Egypt. " From, 
tlie lieiylils of those Pyramids forty centuries% 
took iqioii us." But liow infinitely are both 
surpassed by the grauileur of Cromwell 1 
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^^Let Ood,*^ said he, ^^arise^ and let his 
enemies he scattered^* 

The sequel of this achievement, more like 
a romance than a military adventure, is well 
known. It only remains for me to add, that 
from this period the Dissenting interest 
appears to have prospered in Morley — that 
the Earl of Sussex became its patron — that 
the lion sported with the Crown of England 
with one foot, while he kept beneath the 

* I am delighted to find thatfCaptain Hodgson's Narrative 
oonflrms the tradition of my forefathers. "I heard 'Noll' 
say/' says Hodgson, " Now. let God arise, and let his enemies 
be scattered." Ps. 68. v. 1st. 



other the Lily of Prance — ^that religion and 
morals were advanced — ^that trade begun to 
flourish in these districts, and eight or nine 
years of such prosperity ensued that, even to 
the present day, when an unfortunate York- 
shireman is reminded of his former happiness, 
the common, well-known ejaculation is — 
"^A/ hut those were Oliver days'' — ^Well 
might this high and holy . character be 
depicted, as we find he was, under the 
beautiful emblem of "aw azure spot upon a 
cloudy sky.''* 

* See Burton's Blary. 
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ADDITIONS TO MORLEY. 



Since this History was wiitteu a now Ciinrcli, 
dedicated to St. Pfter, iinB been built at 
Mortey, upon a portion of two acrcn nF 
ground, presented witli a donntion of £200, 
by the Riglit Honourable the EnrI of Ditrt- 
mouth. The first stone of it, in tlio abwnco 
of Mr. Fosley, tlie Vicar of Batley, was laid 
by the Rev, Ileiiry Coojjer, his Curate, and a 
copper plate was placed in it, stating also 
that Mr. CbautrcU was tho architect, and 
Messrs. Robert Clapham, Jolin llollings, and 
George Crowther, Churchwardens for this 
parish. The procession, consiatinff of many 
of the clergy, many ladies, elegantly dressed, 
and some gentlemen, with a band of music, 
etc., waa a pleasing spectacle, and it was 
rendered most so by the state of the weather. 
A dinner for the Clergy was provided at the 
fJelson'q Anns Inn, near the prouud, and tlio 
plans of the architect gave universal satisfac- 
tion. 

The architecture of thia Church is an imi- 
tation of that which prevailed in the latter 
part of Ilenry the 3d's reign — its proportions 
are admirable, and there is a consistency in 
the design throughout which is rai'ely met 
with. The sum of £3000 being the utmost 
of what his Majesty's Commissioners iillow 
hi this instance, and a rnnsidciablo part 
thereof being destined for Iho incIoHurc of 
the Burial -gi-ouud, nothiiiK' can bo mora 
mdicious than tho iilnn of tho architect iu 
fixing upon the ffira of Henry tlie Sd's reign, 
for be has thus saved the cost, or at least, 
prevented the necessity for buttresses, battle 
Wents, a porch, fine tracery, and other 
ornamental work which increased in subse- 
quent times. Nor is tho stmctiuB less 
Boitable as a village Chmtb, but in my 
opinion, more so. 

As this Churcli iw near llic puljlic I'oad to 
Leeds, IIuddersfieK!, and Manchester, and 
tbouBands of strangers ara trai^eliiuy near it 
annually, I congratiildl).' not imlylheai'cbifect, 
but the people in tho diHtrit.'t, i]|Hiii our having 
an Edifice which will iki lium ci'edit, in the 
esteem of every antii-iiiary and man of qo'A 



taste. And I feel more pride and pleasure 
u[ion this subject, when I contiiist this little, 
neat, and appropilate stnictura with most of 
tho modem Churches. I appeal to every 
real antiquary, what are they like ? Do they 
remind Lim of our ancient ecclesiastical 
architecture, with its line Ian tern- towers or 
heaven-shooting spires ? Can anything be 
more incongiuoua than those buildings, with 
their Heathenish vestibules — their " hodge- 
podge " of different teras, styles, and orna- 
ment — (if it deserves the name) — their 
cupolas, pigeon-cote, or pepper-box belfiys, 
more resembling a patent shot manafactory, 
and more appropriate to Noblemen's grounds 
or public places of amusement, than anything 
else. To me it is astonishing and unaccount- 
able, if some people have no more taste than 
to project sitcli things, that others should 
have no more knowledge than to allow their 
erection. 

Tlie situation of this Church is very com- 
manding. A line drawn from the Tower of 
Ardaloy Chui-ch to that of Pudsey, would 
nearly pass over St. Peter's, at Moriey; 
which, having a spire, and being nearly 
eipiiilistant from these other Churches, pro- 
duces an agreeable vai-iety. A spectator 
fioui this church may see the fine woods, 
part of tlie grounds, and house of Temple 
Neivsome, also tireat Ormscliffe, Whitkirk, 
part of the H:ii'cwnoii plniitiitions, and of the 
Skipton Hill-'- \JMlr T.,. .1. ;,i,.l rsomc of Iho 
villagea ne:u- ii ■ i ' ■ . ali' Ik'Iow, 

Itistbc ! ■..■ ■ ..; Mr. Chantrcll 

to crown the ^[i'..'j, iU .M.^Ly, with aneaglo* 
instead of a cock oi' \anc. Old St. Paul's, 
at London, as we are told by Dugdale, waa 
snmionnted thus, which has excited the 
siiqirise of some ixiopic, and the doubts of 
others, who have sus]:ectod that tho dove, 
and not tho eagle, was e.\hi!iited. For the 
information of our architect, (if bo knows it 
not) and of other antitjnaries, I take leave to 
say that Dugdale is timie correct. It was 



upon ttiBitreBg\«,ink^^«%\»k.i'iV7,'vi 
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(strange as it may ai>pear upon a Christian 
Temple) an eagle. 

It is well known to all men of learning 
how much the Catholics of ancient times have 
borrowed from Pagan Rome, although (as 
was insinuated in a former page) this subject 
has not been investigated quite so well as it 
ought to be — an mstance of it now lies before 
us. The eagle was the bird of Jupiter 
"tonans," who, with his^mbente dextra," 
hurled the lightning, of course. In a picture 
of Hebe, (Jupiter's cupbearer) with the eagle, 
the lightning appears issuing from its talons ; 
one might, therefore, well imagine that by 
the Romans this bird would be regarded as 
sacred and inviolable, by lightning, in par- 
ticular ; and Pliny, accordingly, in his Natural 
History, makes mention of it among the most 
ceii;ain preservatives from the electric fluid. 
^^'AquiUij' says he,* " Vitulus Marinus, et 
Lanrus, fulmine non feriuntur.'* Here tljan 
we come at the secret about the eagle, and 
why it was adopted by our Catholic country- 
. men. 

But neither the eagle, nor the globe con- 
taining holy relics, nor the baptism of bells, 
nor the incantations of the Catholic Priests, 
could save Old St. Paul's or its spire. As, 
therefore, the eagle alone is not very likely to 
secure that of St. Peter's, at Morley, certain 
contrivances for the purpose of a less super- 
stitious, but more philosophical kind, are 
contemplated. 

One curcumstance connected with the intro- 
duction of this Church is deserving of 
remembrance, which is that every possible 
exertion has been made to prevent rates being 
laid upon the township for inclosure of the 
Burial-ground, or providing necessaries for 
the Church. To defray the expenses of the 
former the Committee here have obtained the 
sanction of the Parliamentary Commissioners, 
and the promise of the architect, that out of 
the grant of £3,000 an adequate sum shall 
be appropriated to the inclosure; and to 
fiunish the latter a Lady's Association has 
been formed, — almost eveiy article has been 
subscribed, and the donations in money 
already exceed £27. So far, at least, the 
principle of Dissenters that " every Christian 
Society should support itself," has been acted 
upon. No peison has been solicited whose 

* Lib. 2, cap. 55. What a pity it is that people who publish 
Topographical WoAi seldom explain these curiosities. Few 
fnf them, I believe, are able to do it ; for illustration is one 
iUog mod c^mjpilatiim iamaoth^T, 



hostility to the Church was manifest, and 
still less has any legal demand been made 
upon him. 

I cannot lay down my pen without noticing 
the liberal and kindly feeling displayed by 
many Dissenters of respectability, in the 
vicinity of Morley, towards those who have 
interested themselves regarding this Church. 
By their assistance and that of other friends, 
not only have the donations and subscriptions 
aforesaid amounted to what will be quite 
sufficient for present exigencies, but a hand- 
some sum is in the Bank, to be appropriated 
in case this shall be a district Church (as was 
ever designed) for a Minister's endowment ; 
but if not, for the support and repair of the 
Church, or otherwise as they who have sub- 
scribed the money may determine. An organ 
also, to cost one hundred and forty pounds, 
has been bespoke, and is building by Mr. 
Joseph Booth, of Wakefield, and above half 
the money is already in hand. May the 
exertions of the Committee be crowned with 
success! — May they have reason, upon 
review of their labours, to rejoice: and 
especially in the anticipation of that reforma- 
tion and renovation in society which seems 
fast approaching. In a well regulated com- 
munity, and under another order of things, a 
Church may be of the greatest advantage in 
every neighbourhood. With an eye to 
futurity the author of this work has interested 
himself in its erection; and when he who 
brings light out of darkness, order out of 
confusion, and real good out of "seeming 
evil," shall have executed his fearful and 
mysterious work; — when the tempest, so 
long impending over this land, shall have 
passed away, there will be a brighter sun 
and more radient heaven. The author has 
lived in strange times — he remembers some- 
thing of the spirit of the age during the 
Birmingham Riots — has not been unmindful 
of it ever since ; and he now beholds the con- 
sequences. But however these evils may 
affect our posterity, there is one subject for 
consolation. — The spirit which gave them 
birth can never agam be invoked with success. 
— The people who burnt the dwellings of a 
Priestley, and would have taken his life, 
would now spread flowers in his path, and 

carry him through the streets in triumph. 

The tocsin of war cannot now be sounded 

political fallacies are seen through— oppro- 
brious epithets are laughed at — bigotry is 
little prevalent — nation^ antipathies ai^ 



dying away with tlio tnles of tlio niireeiy — 
"the schoolmaster is abroad" — history is 
better written and undDrstuud, and [xjoplo are 
beginning to think for themselves. With 
confidence, tliereforo, the risiug' generation. 
may look to the future ; and, in many 
respects, may antioipatja important changes. 
Should these extend to our National Churcli 
and Clergy, the foresight of the acting 
members of the Committee at Morley, as 
respects the Church of St. Peter, will Ixi 
commemorated by a distant posterity. 

Since this work went to pi-osa, the Diary of 
Thoresby, the Iliatoiian of Leeds, has come 
out ; the moat interesting passages hi which, 
as relative to these parts, I will endeavour to 
throw into a single note. And first, I would 
notice the mention which he makes of several 
persons of whom I have written—of the 
Saviles — the Whartons — Ilodgaons — Elstons 
Pickerings — and some of the ejected 
Ministers; but especially of Ralph Kyraer's 
son, who, it appears by what is added in p. 
296, was author of the " Faidora," and whose 
father "was convicted on very slender 
evidence."" But the most curious part is 
what relafea to Howley-IIftll, to which plaw 
Thoresbjwent on the 28th of May, 1G83, 
"to see " the mansion " and pictures of the 
late Earl of Sussex," (James, and not 
Thomas, as I before intimated). Ilowley- 
Hall had' upon it inscriptions, in several 
places, and is styled "a noble and stately 
fabric," in page 207; and, from a note sub- 
joined, it is manifest that it was pulled down, 
as I conjectured, in 1716 or 1717, and not in 
1780, as Dr. AVliitaker has aw.^erled. In 
March, 1702, Thoresby revi^siled tiiis fabric, 
" but found no arms in the windows ; only in 
the hall was Sir John's and his Lady's in 
plaister." " The gardens and oi'chai'ds," says 
he, " are curious, kept in tho now order of 
dwarf trees, except a remarkahlo yew lieL — 
the wall fruits forwai-d to a ivondor — tlio 
i^ricots set, and some pretty laj'y;c." Again, 
under date of 1705, we iiiid Tlmreshy riding 
with a Mr. Thornton to see Ilowley-IIall, 
" where," says he, " was a stately cnti'anco 
from the Porter's-Lodge to Ihe front of the 
hall. I took copies," he adds, " of the inscrip- 
tions, but was disappointed of Ilio ftimily 
pictures, as the famous Sir John Savile, liiftt 

• from wlinl Thoresb)- reUtej, 11 sppoari thil Bii]i;b 
S-ymn Uied &t YilTonii-H>ll. nur *{nrt1]illarton. Hb ion 
Tboinu wu ippointed to tlis oCHn at Illitariiin ItDjitl. lif 
WiUimoSul. Seeyol, l.p. 2H7; vol. 2, p. a*. Tlii^ Bfutle- 
bord f aitfu in ICtll. OcD VdL 1, p. It's. 



Aldennnn of Leod^. This hall is sine© 
demolished, and the materials sold — Omnia 
Vaiiitas." 

In 1712 a drawing of Howley-Uall was 
taken by one Booth, an artist (vol. 2, p. 172). 

Of the son of Capt. ITodgson much is sud. 
It appears be was Chaplain to Lady Hewley. 

In 1712, Thoresby visited Middleton-Hall, 
" where," says he, " I was kindly received by 
Mr. Brandling, but got little information as to 
the ancient family of the Leglis, though Mr, 
Francis is yet living, whose grandfather died 
one hundi'ed and seventeen yeara ago. In 
their private Chapel I saw somo rich copes 
and vestments, with pictures, &c., with a 
Mass-book, hut never a bible in any 
language." (p. 89.) 

The Reader will find an account of Edward 
Rejnier m p. 321 — of Gamaliel Marsden in p. 
8i-— of Wm. Gascoign (who lived, it seems, 
at Newhall) in p. 357— of the Tingiey Burial- 
ground in ]). 49, 59, &c. — and a curious 
accomit of Sir John Sarile's daughter, who 
married Dr. Bradley, of Ackworth, p. 153. 

I cannot conclude without noticing the 
mention which is made by Thoresby of Mr. 
Booth, of Rawden, and Mr. Aldred, of 
Moi'ley, in p. 319, vol. 2 ; and which corro- 
borates, in some measure, my account of these 
very excellent and useful men. lu page 433, 
under djta of 1684, we have this entry — 
"June 29, Die Dom, — Up pretty early; walked 
to Gildersham, where, at Mr. John Dicken- 
son's, had a curious oppor limit ij of privacy to 
hear an excellent sermon from Mr. Sharp."')" 
Tliis was the gentleman to whom reference is 
iiiitde, iji page il5 of my work, and of whom 
much is written in tlio iirst volume of tho 
Diaiy. He lived at llurton, near Bradford, 
whilo ho ofljciated as Presbyterian Pastor, at 
Leeds. 

Upon tho whole it \i evident that Thoresby 
was a collector — a compiler — a theologian — a 
sermon hunter — a courtier — a priest-ridden 
dupe — and a man who could swallow any 
absurdity; but certainly ho had Utile in hiiu 
of tlic true auti()uary, oi" man of genius. 
AMiat must W'o think of a person who 
could imte that a disease of twelve years' 
duration was cured by a handkerchief 
dipped hi tho blood of Charles Stuart, 
King of England? — Of a shower of corn 
falling from the clouds, in June, 1681, and 
coming down chimneys, part of which he 

t In p, ino TLorcKby teUs ui Mr. Slurp preiKbetl two lioan 
^^ad^llullIllJ^li^llill^u;dl■iiKli.,'■■5'^'&^Vll4i.14s.l ws^v'sa. 
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kept for his museum ? — In short, of a scribe 
who could put down all sorts of horsegod- 
mother tales and gossip, and tell us little 
about persons, and events, which would have 
interested a very distant posterity ? How 
provoking, instead of this, to find his Diary 
full of that kind of "twaddle" for which 
there might be some excuse before Thoresby 
was bom, but could be none in his times ? 
But so it is, when a man abandons the right 
use of his reason — when he pins his faith 



upon the sleeve of other persons — ^when he 
meddles with all concerns but those which 
belong to himself — ^when he pesters himself 
and other people with matters of speculation 
and of fancy, and is little conc^ned about 
matters of fact, he not only involves himself 
in difficulties and in troubles, but he leaves 
behind the mementos of his folly. Thoresby 
was, probably, a well meaning man ; but his 
writings, voluminous as they are, tend little 
to our instruction, and less to our amusement. 



THE END. 



pi^^'S 



A P f E N n I X I . 



EdwitH the Coatesaor awon—" nji Oal'a W'ther." (n) 

WUliam the Confjueror-" fljr Ooii; :S,Jendour." {!■] 

WilUam Rutue-" Bi, SI. iiile'i «iff." (r) 

Heniy First—" £ji our LeriTi Dtalli." {-I] 

SUphen-" Bi/ God-i BirlL" [r) 

Henry Second—" noTa C,ir« U.jht on jwu ani miat." (/) 

Joho—" B;/ OoWi Tafh." y] 

Henry Tliinl -" Bjf Oal'i Hrad." {K) 

KJw»rdKi™i— "fijiOK/'jrfl/oo./." (;) " ptr tanguiatm Dit:' 

Rkhard SecoDil -'■ B</ St. Edward." {j) 

Henry Suih-" Bg St. JiJtpard.-' (i) His common worU was-" /V*.o(i," 

Edward Fourth-" By «u,f J ««w((ia(ij/." (i) 

Biohard Third— "fly St. Pnii/," (,«) 

Henry Eighth-" fly S. Jfarj-." («) When angry-" By 0«/." 

Kiiaab«th-"flsO ."or "Ou(C. i>(u(A." {a) or " Ourf'i K-onvitfj." 

Jamea First awore.— Fee Ellin's Lettera. vol 3, p. IIS ; but his Oath is not meutioneii. 

Oliver Cromwell wati not b Swearer. 

Chirlw Seoond-" OckCi f (>A." A tomiiitionof "OWsfW,." [p] 



APPKNDIX II. 



. . lived, having attiilnecl a corredpnnclBnt pnpalarity, at least in thii 

vicinity, I shall adorn my History, so nearly oonnecteii with his times, with a few scarce and very curious 
documents illustrative uf his ^rauduur, condesceusiiui, biiiet ulenue, aud piety. 

COPY OF A PETITION TO OLIVER CKOMWEUv. 

" To' Ills nighnesa. the Lnnl Protect.ir of the troiiimr.iiwe.ilth of Eiifland, Scitland and IrflanJ. 

" The humble Petition of Margery, the wife of William Uettch^iiii, mariuer-Shewcth, 

" That vour Potitioner'a hiisbanil hath been Hctive and faithful iu the wars of tliis Commonwealth, both 
by am and land, and hath undervono many hiaardi by inipriininrnent and fiirhts, t" Iho endangering his life, 
mnd at last loet the use of hit riWht arm, and ia utterly dixabled fniin future servico, as duth appear from 
the Certificate anneied ; and^et he hath no more than furty nhilllnga peosion from Chatham, by the year. 

" That your Petitioner having only one son, who is tractihle to learn, aud not having wherewith to bring 
him np, by reason of their present low estate, iiccasi<med by the public ae'""' "f"-"-:! 

" Humbly prayeth that your Highness would vouchsafe to present hi 
be a schukr in Sutton's Hospital, called the Charter- house." 

(Ind.irse<l) "OLIVER P. 

" We refer this Petition and CortifloatB to the Commiaaiouer* for Sutton's Hospital —July 23, 1635. 

(u) Or, " fly oiir Lady," Malmesbury. Rapin, p. 137. Stowe, 129. 
(ft) Rapin, p. 165-180. Si«k1, *a2. M Stowe, 179. -Siwed. 439. Ra pin, 189. {</) Speed, 450. 
(el Note to Raiiin, 203..J (/) Stowa, Kti Si)eed, 479. ;/} Matt. Paria, 23C. Rapin, 289. Stowe, 254. 
*' (ft)^peed.-Hft_Rapin. 327,^4. '■■> =..™.. ™, ,,.„;.»■.„...,_<_■„,. 



il nm, ILindolph Reocham, t 



I. 50O. Rapin, Note 



{p) Life uE Lord Kusaell, fi. 62. 
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COPY OF A LETTER* SENT BY OLIVER CROMWELL TO HIS SECRETARY ON THE 

ABOVE PETITION BEING PRESENTED. 



" Yon receive from me this 28th Instant, a Petiti'>n of Margery Borwi-ham, desiring the admission of her 
son into the Charter-House. / know the man, who was einiliye*! one day in an imix)rt%nt secret service, 
which he did eflFectnally to our great benefit and the Com in- n wealth's. The Petition is a bri^f relation of a 
fact, without anjf flattery. I have wrote under it a common nference U) the Commissioners, but I mean a 
great deal more— that it shall be done without their debate or consideration of the matter : and so do you, 
privately hint to ... . 

** I have not that particular shining bauble, or feather in my cap for crowds to gaze at or kneel to ; hvi I 
have power and resolution to make the Nations tremble. 1\> be short, I know how to deny Petitions ; and, 
whatever I think proper, for outward form, to refer to any oflBoer or oflBce, I expect that such my compliance 
with custom, shall be also looked upon as an indication of my will and pleasure to have the thing done. 
See therefore that the boy is admitted. 

" Thy true fiiend, OLIVER P." 

Upon this letter, in which the incomparable majesty of the " Unparalleled Monarch ** peeps ont, I would 
engraft a minute or two from my Conm[ion Place Book. 

In Cromwell^s reply to the Address of his Army, touching the acceptance of the kingly title, he tells it 
among other things, " that fdr his part he loved the titie — * a feather in a hat '— aa little as they did." 
Burton's Diary, vol. 2. p. 383. 

"Cromwell," says Ludlow, "said it was but 'a feather in a man's cap,* and therefore, he wondered 
that men would not please the children, and permit them to enjoy the rattle.** Memoirs, vol. 2, p. 586 — 587. 
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APPENDIX III. 



I take the liberty to extract the following from the Gentleman's Magazine for 1791, being well assnred as 
to the authenticitiy of the communication, from^ my knowledge of the writer, with whom my zeal, when a 
boy, respecting Eugene Arm, made me a favourite. 

" Mr. Urban, 

" The late Sir John Goodricke, Bart., who died in the year 1789, used to relate an anecdote 
of Oliver Cromwell, told bim when a boy, by a very old woman who had formerly attended his mother. 
Lady Goodricke, in the capacity of midwife, and who spent most of her latter days at Ribstone-HalL Sir 
John used to give it thus in her own words : 

" When Cromwell came to lodge at our house, in Knaresborough, I was then but a young girl. Having 
heard much talk about the man, I looked at him with wonder. Being ordered to take a pan of coals and air 
his bed, I could not, during the operation, forbear peeping over my shoulder several times to observe this 
extraordinary person who was seated at the far aide of the room unt3nn;? his garters. Having aired the bed, 
I went out, and shutting the door after me, 8t<>ppe<i ; and, peeping throu,'h the keyhole, I saw him rise from 
his seat, advance to the bed, and fall, on his kees, in which attitude I left him for some ; when returning 
again I found him still at prayer, and this was his custom every night so long as he stayed at our house ; from 
which I colicluded he must be a good man ; and this opinion I always maintained afterwards, though I heard 
him very much blamed, f and excessively abused. "if 

" Surely no one will say, adds the worthy writer, " that this was a parade of piety, pharisaical intention, 
to be seen of men. How far ambition might alter these sentiments afterwards, is left to the historiaa of 
those turbulent times. The ])erson who related this to Sir John Goodricke, was EUenor ElUs, whose father 
owned the house before mentioned. She was born, as appears by the Parish Register, June 30th, 1632, and 
was, therefore, twelve years old at the siege of Knaresborough Castle. She afterwaras married a Mr. Fishwick, 
had several children, and died in the year 1714, asfed 82. 

"The house," which stood- near the place where the Crown Inn now stands, in the High-Street, 
Knaresborough, was taken down and rebuilt in the year 1764 ; but care was ta^eh to preserve the floor of 
the room where Cromwell lay. 
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APPENDIX IV. 



One of the most amusing instances of the cunning of the Romish Priests, in ancient times, may be found 
in the fifteenth volume of the Archaelogia, p. 405.-JSome years ago, there was discovered in Cirencester 
Church, under many coats of whitewash, a painting of the martyrdom of St. Erasmus ; under which, in 
old black letter was the following inscription : — 

" What Ma other Woma worscip this holi Sent, Bisschop and Martr. eiry Sunday that is within the yerct 
with a pater Noster and an Ave, other ony Almus giveth to a poor man, or bieng ony Candell lyght, less or 
more, he shall have V gif tes granted of God." 



* See another Letter characteristic of the man in Cromwell's Memoirs, vol 1, p. 397. 
t This was in an enemy's neighbonrhood, and before his character and talents were fmlj developed. 
/ MoJiere constituted an old wom'^n the best judge of his Ck>medi«8. Napoleon referred to another, as a criterion of his 
popularity in France ; and we have here the opinion of a ^oung girl eq|aally artless, unprejodioed, and lational. 



" Th« fint Is.^bn Bha]l bare refiionKUtl gnda tohii l^i mile. The noanda li, th»t hU enemjB acbal] hkTe 
" fh(."v"la7that "hh fui 



lare rerflonKblll gadt to hii Irnt mile. The noanda li, th»t hU enemTB acbal. 
ao powar to do him no bodily barme or dwmif , Tli» iij is, what rnynqQabil thynnB that ha wolf aakn of God, 
inilthatjioli Saint ahull lie graunteJ. The iiij is. that ha ncball be imbiiunda of all liia trilmlition and 



. , theinavphec 

itirve. nfler, tlioni ii 
;(rd. TMe pranl of r, 



ftty word " reyjonoiii.") 
eiiehariit or tacramttit, 

t: -And nil this fot what 
liyht to the Church of St. 



APPENDIX T. 



On n( the tn^nd hlliu- 
ftonomlinft the fuct ipf tin 
govennntiit. Nmljipin iJin 
peraoD whdBe iiiilitnpy tiili' 
■Unca of bin beinx tli<^ idirl < 
deaui*e nf the qiiHittiiiii, am 

" Army." The ni|jhiflm i- 
Mid the amiiei iim^I.t th.' 
ptopleof EiiHlriii'l '"iiiI'M:' 
Now thU is :. ,.. ,:.... '.I 

nature, the II<'i<:>l : ' . . . 
aodittiction t< I' " "I 
t<iBer.Blbi-iti...i .'iv 
trade", InniiH-— I ■. .ii,i| ■ i. 



chttr 



ct«, ,,.i 



siM^u 



difference h.'tu ■ 

K!^1<uiui.i!i."i...'L, .,„.„■ 

end proTided for," aumly thia w 
tbaa of a rebelUoDB mlilibry. 

Studiuiuly and craftily lu it h 
hiituiical kauwletl^e, tli^it tin- iin 
tatenta and virtue, ratlier IIkli 



nTlin^- rVnniwi'U. Invented and oirouUted, an doobt, for tha pnrjwseot 
"I'l i> >|iiilirlty, la the □mining' tain about hia militaiT and arbitrarr 
1- ;iriliil mil il^eiitioQn tbnn such a rejireaeiitatiou, with raferenoa to a 

i.illy. h.iiv raisod biui ti< the Buvereign mmmaiid. Thn very uiroum- 

iiiy. uiiil vUuutiuE great ile-igna by its iiixtrumentaUty, a|ipeara at once 
ojile are Jiapmeil to carry their tbniiKlit* one aingle step furtbur. In the 
I le not ualc^inontly the oiuie) U omuiiridsil in a aingle word, the wurd 
nt no diatlDCtion exiata between the Parlinmeotary or Prut«ctorata army 
I'liy. or, in othar vtorda, peiiple ara ijiwiruil to Ijcliuva that the will of the 
"r I'jpreaaeJ by tha line, a* organ of tha public voioe, than by the other. 
li iiy flatly, and I nioiiitain thut fr'ini ita very ori|{ia, its cunatitutinn and 
/ army that i-ver did or ever cnull [irnclaiin tha natiunal aentiment, li 
' lik'a and Gentleman, who came forward voluntarily amt independently 

luas of a deaput ur tha tuuld of a fjctiun ? between men who left their 

1 the aaine purpaae, and the very refuaa of aociety, daatitnte alike of 
Vill any one Bay that niilitory of the one ijespriptiou would not afford a 
iriiciit, eM[jttially wIikii ttiiiiupliant ; wliL-reaa the utbara would afford no 
1. !,._. ^|jg jtpj,ui,i!can woa'not the [lopular cause, when oraanized 
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d \.-y 



iiipa w 



voluntarily taken 



fact, V 
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..B Artatoei , , 

his unprecedcntrd pcijml.n ' . ■ 

What other power t,inl.l h., 

moat intraetiblB viaiuuiHL ■■ : !■■ 
majestic in every Btorm ! A h M ii 
mppott I How tranident would ha 

Purposing In another work to ex 
but a traaaieat view of it in Ihia [J 



iilid no party, politioal or rsliitiona! 
I I unlly did, rathtr than increaaa it • to 
. I . niLn iiriuaT — to cnntml the wildest and 
:i<i. III'!" ;iiid diaorderad elameiita. and riae 
lilt lifi.', had it maraly dapendud upon military 
u bven no utlier basia than luibtary reputation 

argument, this graiid political foUocy, I take 



APPENDIX VI. 



In the Journal 
■een tor Kina t 
greeting o intfniin 



1«6 



Among the drawings of Sir Christopher Wren, still preserved, are the designs made by him for a 
mausoleum and tomb, vdth two inscriptions, which may be seen in a Note to Ellis's Original Letters. Next 
follows his estimate, which Ellis also nas copied. 

** King CharUs the tnd received the seventy thousand pounds; but,** as Lord Clarendon obserreB, "the 
thought of the removal of his father's body waM set aside, and the reasi>n communicated to very few, for the 
better discountenancing further enquiry,** Eachard even, the redhot loyalist, says : — "It toas thought that 
King Charles the tnd never sent to enquire after the body.** Ellis's Letters, voL 3, New Series, p. 32i. 

This is the fellow, in respect to whose memory schoolbovs are taught to deck their hats with 09k. on the 
29th of May, and the incomparable Cromwell is called a '* Usurper." 
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APPENDIX VII. 



That the death of an individual should have sunk England in the scale of Nations, from a first to a 
third rate power, would be incredible, if the fact were not not ascertained by many, and the very beat 
authorities. One of these is Bishop Burnet, who relates that upon complaints made by Charles the 2nd, td 
the Dutch Ambassador, of the different conduct of that Nation towards England in Cromwell's time and his 
own, and especially in their treatment of himself and his brother, — Borel, in great simplicity, answered, — 
'* Ha/ Sire, c* etoit une autre chose : Cromwell HoU un arand homme, et U sefaisoit craindre tt par terre st par 
Mer,**—** This answer," says Burnet, ** was very ron|^ The King's reply was, ' Je me ferai craindre anssi 
a mon tour ;' but he was scarce as good as his word.*^ 

It was soon aftf^r this period that the men in power finding that they had got a King Log, or rather a 
Stork, t and mortified by the insults and derision even of a petty State ; employed Killegrew, uie jester, to 
rouse by his wit the ** legitimate " Charles, and call fortii that in him which never had existence. &llegrew 
accordingly appeared before the royal presence, booted and spurred and all in a bustle, like a man prepared 
for an immediate journey. Charles, quite surprised, demanded an explanation, and especially as to when 
be was going? " Groing !— going !" said the courtly and cunning Jester, " why to hell, to be sore, to fetch 
Oliver Cromwell to come and thrash these insolent Dutchmen, ?or nobody else can,** 

So much does the grandeur and prosperity of a Nation depena. frequently, upon the personal bharaoter of 
the chief ruler ; and so well, in the history of the Stuarts, is illustrated a passage in noly writ — *' Woe to 
thee O Land, when thy King is a child, when thy Princes indulge in a monung." 
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APPENDIX VIII. 



In a curious old book, republished in 1633, and which has evidently belonged to my family for several 
generations, (intituled ** Porta Linguarum,") I find upon the margins, a few notes from the old Kepublicans 
of Morley, written about the time of the Civil War, and chiefiy upon the science of government. Being of 
too general a nature to interest the public now, I pass them over^ but I cannot do so by another matter of 
curiosity, to my fellow townsmen at least. In this volume there is fortunately preserved to us the names of 
some of these heroes of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, whose Rulers and Grenerals were compared by 
Voltaire to the ancient Scipios. But for this book some of these names had perished, though their deedu 
will live in the histories of distant ages. The following is the order, nearly, in which they stand, some of 
them written in red ink : — " Josua Greatlieed, Thomas Oates, Lawrence Hargrave, Samuel Smalpage, Mark 
Brook, William Brook, Josua Crowther, John Lister, Samuel Root, William Scott, Richard Horson, Edward 
Anell, Eden Ellis, Christopher Scott, Thomas Bromell, John Walker, Edward Walker, Francis Tolson or 
Tomson, William Bevell, Edward Brook, Wm. Crawshaw, William Dickinson, John Wood, James Pearson 

James Hall, Stephen Tomson, Barras, Balph Harris, Matthew Smurthwaite,Br-- Turner, Joseph 

Greene, Isaac Home. Francis Jephson, Clarke, Miles To¥mson, Thomas Webster, F. Walker Thos. 

Atkinson. Ralph Webster, John Ellis, Thos. Holmes, and Badcliffe,** * 

As to the handwriting I am quite unacquainted with it, but am pretty certain it is not that of Major 
General Greatheed or Captain Thomas Oates ; but many, if not aU tiie persons here mentioned, there om 
be no doubt, were engaged in the battles of Adwalton-Moor, Marston-Moor, and Dunbar. 

Cromwell, as Bishop Burnet teUs us, used often to say " he would make the name of an Englishman greater 
than ever that of a Roman had been;" and Burnet appears to have thought he fulfilled his promise. 
Clarendon even, malignant as he was. is compelled to say that ** OromwdPi greatness at home was but a 
shadow of the glory which he had abroad.** Live, then, ye illustrious names ef departed heroes and patriots 
nor let it ever be forgotten, that the villages of Morley and Gildersome supplied such men to the armies ol 
Cromwell, Fairfax, and Lambert. 



* Burnet's Own Time, voL 1, p. 180; 
t .£8op'B Fable wel iUustrated in t}ie sevepteen^h oentury. 



APPENDIX IX. 



higbty prcibablo thftt Ktr. John Nuble, M.A., nf f'hrist's College, Cambridge, mentioned by Dr. 



It SKms hisb[y pn>bable tbnt Air. John Nu 
C»B«mT, in VoL II., p. S7S, oF bii Memorial, i 
And thia inuat h«Te been Bhnut 1673 or 3. 
inBtmctina ^onthfi »t Morley at thia period, bb 
who, ipHLiDg of hia ion David, bom in 
some rears, yrt at lut he fell nnder the 
Then I got Mr. Noble to examine him 



/il mu cvL'nLH Lir, ur a gcaueiniLTt VL ute HkOie liamo, w»4 

.pneaiB from the M»3. of Mr. Joseph IJeter of Bradford, 

3, writirB thns :— " He v*s greatly disodvantured by hia maatera 

ihine of > sand master; but I was pnt Co tablB him five yrars. 

hii found him to be wt;U inatructed ; but in n little time that 

.... . . .lool and becaniB a, Potjiih Triest, ao I was then at a loss ; yet I 

went to Alorley, where Mr. Noble taught schoi>1, and put m^ son under him— a diligent, faithful m.in. where 
my ion proRtcd much, and was Gt fur the I'nivenity learniug ; bat not having a conveniency of diaposing 
him at that time, he atarcd and learned logick of him another year." 

Dr. Calamy'e account of Mr. John Noble is so very short and imperfect, that one cannot be quite sure 
that be and Mr. Lister alluJa to the same gentleman, yet from Torioua circumstances, I fancy they do. 
However, as there exists a doubt, I have thrown this memoir into the appendix. 




GLOSSARY 



OF 



WORDS COMMONLY USED AT MORLEY, 



AND 



IN THE IMMEDIATE VICINITY THEREOF. 



ADDLEf to earn by labour. 

Agate, doing or performing work. 

AacUewardSf to go agatewards, is to accompany. 

Akin, related, or of kindred. 

Anentf opposite to. 

Arr, a spot or freckle — hence the expression, an 
"arrtoad." 

Arrand, a spider. 

Arrant, notorious or downright — thus we say, an 
''arrant rogue." 

Asker, a smaU lizard— also called a "newt." 

AspiU — Espill — Ha^spenald, a rude or silly clown. 
This appellation, I suspect to be as old as Edward 
the First's reign. See Archaeol. vol. IG, p. 71. 
Perhaps it may come from " Vespillones" — 
robbers or ruffians. Archaeol. .vol. 2, p. 278. 

BA WSON, a clamorous noisy person. 

Barns, children — as old as the times of Chaucer and 

Piers Ploughman. See Archaeol. vol. 1, p. 17. 
Badger, a dealer in flour, meal, &c. 
Balk or Baiok, a beam. 
Baist, to beat — hence the term at Quadrille, 

"beasted," beaten. 
Bank, to disappoint. 
Book, size — for bulk. 
Bastard, a term of reproach for a mischievous or 

worthless boy. 
Beest, the first mUk of a cow after calving. 
Beck, a rivulet. 
Bell, to bellow or roar. ** Where the hertes* beU." 

See a stone near Wharncliff-Lodge. 
Bid, to invite. 
Bensel, to beat soundly. 
Blink, to evade. 

Boon or Booinimj^ a gratuitous assistance or service. 
Boggard, a ghost or apparition ; also a term of 

reproach. 
Boggle, to take fright. 
Boken, to retch or vomit. 
Breicard, the l)rim of a hat. 
Bray, to beat or hammer. 
Brackens, ferns. 
Braids, resembles— assimilates. 
Brat, a child's apron or "pin-a-fore." 
Brandrith, an iron frame on which the Yorksliire 

pudding is baked. 



* if 



Hertes," ie. Stags. 



C ARK ESS, the body of a brute or human being. 

Call, to abuse or scold. 

Cduset/ (causeway), a flagged or paved foot-path. 

Blount's Tens. p. 381. 
Cnnf, healthy or vigorous for one's years. 
Clammed, parched with thirst. - 
Capt, posed or puzzled — thus, ** I am capt," is, I 

am puzzled, or amazed. 
Cla/rty, splashy or sticky. 

Caft, is, with us, the same as daft (i.e. intimidated.) 
Clout or Clart, to pelt, to beat, also to daub. 
Capper, is not only a puzzler, but a thing or person 

most excellent — '* from caput, the head.** 
Cowl, to scrape or collect together, hence cowler or 

cowlrake. 
Cappil, to mend the tops of shoes where the toe-end 

lies. 
Cotvk, cinder, or the core of fruit {e.g. of an apple.) 
Cowlady, the small beetle, called in the Sou&, the 

lady-bird. 
Click, to snatch at. 
Clout, to pelt — to beat — to patch. 
Crack, to boast — tliis is also a Scotch word. It is 

used by Latimer, Hooper, Tillotson, &c. See 

Gent.'s Magazine, May, 1820, p. 71. 
Crob, to tyrannize over a person. 
Crumpled, tumbled, rufiied, twisted. 
Cronk is to croak or sit in an idle posture. 
Cuddle or Huddle, to embrace ardently, accom- 
panied with hugging— hugging. 
Clungy, sticky — adhesive. 
Cute, smart, neat, clever. 
Clock, a beatle, or the noise of a hen when she ceases 

laying eggs. 
Cluiher, to collect and crowd together. 
ClngJet, a waistcoat — ancient English. Archaeol. 

vol. 16, p. 293. 
Cross-grained, ill-tempcrc'd or perverse. 
Cocker, to indulge immoderately, or make a pet of. 

DAFT or Dofted, timid— frightened. 

Dakerheu, the bird called the landrail. 

Din, a noise. 

Dither, to tremble or shake with cold. 

Dizzy, giddy, stupiiicd. 

Differ, to quarrel, or as it is at other times to . 

"fratch." 
Doff, to pull off one's clothes. 
Don^ to put them on, or dress oneself, 



IHiig-one-iip, is to reproach one with bis past f ts 

or miifortimea. 
DotDttS-iHinftk, dejected, dispirited. 
Donek, dajntv of appetite. 
DocktH, the Rumex UbtuaiFuIiiiB or duek. An. 

Toi 17, p. IW. 
DoU, a doDation. 

DoH, (doat) to be in one's d.itngc ur crnv.y. 
IhUba-heail, a blockheiul or nCupiil fell'iw. 
jyulx, deviL 
iKte, a ditch— to diteh. 
Shmnock, or a " Dit-ky Diiiiii-.i'k,' is ji b c 

Xh-mkbigi! or l>riiik*, refrealimeiit betwueii me ii 
cnttom at leait as old an Henry tlie Sixtli'a e^ 
See Forster'i PeremiiU Calendar, p. 48:1. 

iBWZ)fOr.S', forwank— tliHB, " tocuniecndwa 8 

is, to hasten the step. 
Ealing, a leaning or iuulitiing — heiiue the ealiut f h 

£i7Mcf, to suppose or cuiiieutiirc. 
SHer, an alder tree. 

-EiW-on. to "eggoBooii,"ia t ^ u'' 

Speed, p. 641. 

FINKILL,' foimc!]— ancie t 1. (,1 sh— fro n n 
culum — hence Fink ill-Street Sec mo o a ut 

I this word in Whitakera K hnonUIi e ] 17 
bat ClarkBon cires tbebeatexplanation )■ iksll 
Street, properly translated u L ooke 1 St ect 

Faniklet, freckles on the skin 

Faui, ictirity, or to bestir oueaelf also tn defeiiil 
<nietelf. "Fending and i ii j, —a ent ex 
prsEBion. See Hone'* Tal le Bonk ol 1 i 41^_ 

FelCIe, condition or state ; fat lean — tliJiti 
dirty, &c. 

Ftttle, to clean or make neat— also to thraab or beat. 
I do not know a word which will try. if a man be 
of Yorkshire, better than this ; it being used in a 
threefold sense, at least in onr ^^'e3t-F.idiIlg. 

FkuJxr, to flutter or tremblt. 

Flay, to frif^ten. 

FUt, to remove or quit one's dwelling. 

FBU, to scold- 

FUet, skimmed — hence the fleeting disk for orc.-ini 

Fliggal, juat featliered. A lliyger is a kite nithunt 

Fog, after-grass — when tlio hay i!ri>p lias ti'iiiK olf 
Fooliitg, a treat given by one i:i>niiiitiR*iiij,' trade or 

biumess. 
Food, Billy, foolish, aaiorous. 
Foi^, bitter, brackish. 

Fondling, one of a servile or sycophant ic nature. 
Frame, to set about doing a piuue of work (imp.) 

From, fragile— easily broken. 

Father, to supply cattle with frcsli iivo\isiun. Til- 
son's Letter. 

Fold, Mly. 

Favot'd, featured as to coimtenaucc— tu be "ill 
fftvor'd," is bad looking. 

Foreend, early j)art of {e.^.) the day— or of one's 
time. Shaispeor's Cymb. 

Fey, to clear away, or to "fey in," is to spread 



mnitr, un CI 
Riikd.4tnat, li 



Br. WhIUtktr eoaid aakt nclliiny t'f Lltii 



a 1 

t [ e t paj —to bo drunk, is g 
be full '^ 

It ell this ancient wortl is I 
affront See Si)ee.l, p. 43-', 
to ebaka sliarply. 



awkn'anl staring' clown, 
crow (ir lever. This seems an 
lo Saxo word. 
, road way — hence to go "ayatowanls ;" — 
s the haiLOQ wonl tor way. See Pennant's 
OD p 309 

t mpoteul, senseless, 
le t-handed person. ~ Ijawky, ia awk- 

_a ! r other incloaure, 
nen ready convcniant. See Lelaud'a Itine- 

d mttbng of tin: throat from strangulation, 
barren impotent— a gelt pair of partridgea 
re a barren pair 

a fleetmg view or liasty sight, 
unt 



oel 



1 



a bold 






pudent, ataro, or fixing of the eyes. 

'J to gnn. (. 1 1 Latimer, in one of his sermons, 

says — I have heard say, that in some places 

they go with the.coraas, 'gimiog' and 'Hearing,' 

a though they went to » bearo bHvting, which 

) doubt, ia 'nonght.'" This is a tine 

of our yorkahire dialect. 

Git'ri; the last of a progeny, i.e. litter of pigs, for 

flHni-', to blacken with aoot, or a bimit stick, 
Guiuliiiaii, master. Lake ixii, v. II. " Goodman 
Jamea," &e., we read of in English History ; and 
we find it in our "Nomine" on riding the staug — 

Mrs. has boat her Ooodinaii i.e. Maaltr. 

Oiilmeh, an evil spirit or ghost, somatiiiies caUeil a 
"padfoot," resembling a bear. 

HAP, to wrap or cover np warmly. Hence " Hap- 

harlot, a warm covering. 
Jlc'i/ii/-; to tut awkwardly, or attempt to lower a 

bargain 
Jli'i/uv; the fmit of the hawthotu. Hence " Uug- 

bush Lane," near London. 
Ilfd-li, to tie or fasten — also a noose or knot, 
ll'-fs the fruit of the briar. 
ilO'jitiialit or IlfKp'U, a. boy shot up like on aspen. 
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ffamell, the first use of anything. 

Haver, oaten — lience haver cake — old English bread, 

called by those who do not know how good it is, 

"horse-bread." 
Hnnk, <lry, parched. 

Hee, high— Saxon, "heali.'' See Bosworth's Gram- 
mar. 
HaseR or Mimlea, {ie.) it dews, or, small rain falls. 
HipphiM, clothes or wrappers for the posteriors of 

children. 
He.ffaJdy a bird called the woodpecker. 
Hocker, to stammer or hesitate, when about to tell 

a lie. 
Helm, a shade for cattle — Anglo-Saxon " haelme.** 
Hitch or Itch, to move quick — "come hitch," is, 

come move. 
Heron-sevJ, a heron was formerly a dainty at our 

King's taldes. 
Hurlle or Jrkle, to contract the l)ody, and lay still, 

as the toad does. 
Hech, a rack for hay — Bel^'ic "hock." 
Huddle, to embrace ardently, with arms folded. 
Hug, to carry. 
Hullut, seemingly a corruption of owlet, a young 

owl. 
Hide, to beat soundly. 
Hohhle, a difficulty or state of perplexity. 
Hooind, wearied, sadly fatigued. It comes from 

"hind," a slave. 
Huggans, the hips — from the Saxon "hogan," a 

bearer of the body. 
Hyped, gored with the horn of a beast. 

KEELER, a cooler— Saxon "celan," to be cold. 
ArchaeoL v. 20, p. 277. 

Ket, carrion. 

Kist, a chest — ancient English word. Ex. "kist- 
vaen." 

Kittle, crafty, wary, or to tickle. 

Keive, to heave up or overthrow. 

Kenshack, of crooked or perverse disposition. This 
word I suspect to be very ancient. Edmund, 
second son of Henry 3rd, was called "Crouch- 
back."* Parsons, the Jesuite, was called "Cow- 
back." See Speed, page 875. Richard 3rd — 
"Crook-back." 

Knague, to gnaw. 

Kit, a milking-pail. 

Knowl, to towl {e.g.) a bell. 

Knss, a kiss — but kuss was the ancient pronun- 
ciation. 

LAITHE, a bam — hence Laithkirk. See Note, 

p. 13. 
Lace, to beat. 
Lark or Lowk, to weed. 
Leek, to sprinkle or drain off. 
Leeks, droppings — hence "Leccages" or Leakages. 
LamjsettU, a long seat with a high back, common in 

alehouses. 
Lake or Jjalk, to play — hence the ancient "Laikins" 

— playthings. 
Lieve or Lief, to prefer — an ancient word. See 

Sbowe, p. 747. 

* A cross was anciently called a crouch, and red crosses of 

cloth being worn upon the hinder i>art of the gaiments of 

those who went, or vowed, pilgrimages to Jerusalem, gave rise 

to the appellation Crouchback or Crossback, corrupted into 

Crookbarh Hence the term "Crutcbed Friars," and the libel 

itpoup Richard the Third's deformity. 



Lurden, lazy. ArchseoL v. 7, p. 256. Ditto, voL 

17, p. 156. 
Lig, to lay with or upon. James 1st used this word 

very conmionly. " My Lord, I hear, ye do not 

* lig' with my Lady." 
Lithing, stiffening or thickening of {e.g.) grueL 
Loo or Low, red — on a glow —ancient word — " lilly- 

low" — a bright flame. Hence, perhaps, Loo-HiU, 

(i.e.) Beacon-HilL 
Leathering, sua. ancient term for beating. See Fos- 

broke. 
Locker or Lockyer, an appendage to a box, also a 

cupboard. Gent's Mag. for 1803, p. 1125. 
Lops, fleas. 

LnbberJiead, a stupid fellow. 

Luhherwort, that which makes idle or stupid. An- 
drew Boorde. 
Lick, to beat or thrash. 
Leet, to happen or fall out — also to alight— to ** leet 

on" is, to meet with. 
Lippen, to expect or depend on. 
Lug, to pull one's hair. 

M ADDLE, to talk incoherently — ^maddled — stnpi- 

fled. 
Mauks, maggots. 

Macks, sorts — all macks — all sorts. 
Mastlegin, a mixture of com, especially rye, with 

flour or wheat. 
Marrow, a pair — fellow to — correspondent to. 
Matter, to aisprove of — as " I dont matter him." 
Maunder, a low grumble or talking to onesself. 
Meeterly, tolerably well. 
Mittins, hedger's strong leather gloves having a 

thumb-sockett but no fingers. 
Mell, to meddle or interfere with. 
Mell, a mall or wooden hammer. 
Melsh, warm or mild, with an inclination to 

moisture. 
Mence or Menceful, decent, cleanly, respectable. 
Middbig or Midden, a dung-hilL See Clarkson'a 

Richmond, p. 23. 
Mizzle, to rain slightly or dew. 
Mistul, the cow-house. 
Moskered, decayed. 
Middling, tolerably welL 
Midge, a small gnat. 
Mummers, morice dancers. 
Mouldewarp, a mole. This word is common with 

our old ijistorians — especially Speed and Hall. 
Moulter, a miller's pay in flour, &c. for grinding. 
Muck, dirt. See ^Nichols's Leicestershire, vol. 6, 

p. 2—380. 

NANPIE, a magpie. 

NazzaM, an insignificant lad — "aid," as in hespi- 

nald. 
Naup, to strike one on the head. 
Nam or Nesh, fragile. 
Nifle, to steal by a little at each time. 
Neh, a point, beak, or bill, as applied to a bonnet 

or bird. 
Newt or Asker, a small lizzard — ancient word. 
Nengnails, corns on the feet. 
Nudge, to jog with the elbow, especially to beckon. 

ONELY, lonely, solitary. 

Ouxell or Ouizle, a blackbird. 

Otts or Oits, refuse, hay, &c. leftbj cattle. 



to. 

Jeanne, to kiok. 
Pockarr'd, marked with the imall pox. Arr'il ii 

■potted, marked. See uite. 
Piggin, a small pail, with one haiidle, all of wood. 
Pomiet or Pustii't, an in.ii pot of biuuU aizo, and ona 

haodle. This ia an anciout utensil and word. 

Bee Archienl, vol. 17, ]>■ TO, 
Pynot, % magpie. 

QUISUIK or WUhIn, a cushion, bat spelt by 
ChaQoer at it ta pninouuced hem, and Hpclt iu 
the Topcliffo Register. 

Quandary, a diffiuulty— or atate of amaiemettt, 

Qiteer, strange. 

(/uarrtl, a small diamond jiane of glasa. 

SA TTEN, a rat. This word may teach ua how 
careful we should be in our etymologies. See 
«1bo the word "flnkle." 
I £tiifflt-coppii', a loosi;, vagrant, turbulent fellow. 



a fox. 



raffle- coppin, 
jpicable folk. 
x\i up the hair. 



eaUion, much the t 

', to ruffle I 

p. 197. 
Xapa, news—" what rapa ! 
Seek, smoke — reu or rcec ia 

p. 66. 
Satcli, to stretch— hence alao to tell a lie or ex- 

Xrate. 
, to suppose. .Saxon " raocan " boa. 
Boupy, hoarae — ancient word, Aroh»o!, voL 17, 

p. 156. 
Aig>,tbe back, or ridge— hcuce "righoUl"— "ng- 

Riyhoid, "ubiTesticuluB UnUB iii dorsu " retioetur 

— a term of abuse. 
Soar, to weep |roariiig ie crj*ing). 
Ramtry or Roi/iietref, the mouotaiu ash— wiggui or 

witch hazle — supposeda sovereign antidote againat 

witchcraft. 
Bumi-lhiii or " (Mn-«-ti( "— ('■ f-)— wben a parson 

breaks his eagagement. 
Jtm-lht-riy ia ■ '- " ^ 
Sumbiulical, 
Romrti/, spacious — " room "—a mom. 

>n "said " ia, to be aoou ([uioted. 



a make a butt of ai 



SAID, to be soon "said" ia, to 1 

>r put down. 

la, to collect. 
Same, tat or grease— hence swine ai 
Stei or Aieit, a bag, a wor.1 of s 

moat languages. 
SackUu, airaple— impoten^-lieliilue 
Serat, scratch— the ituh— liciuu 

StraMe, to quarrel, to scrambh 

Eleck, a small coaL 

Seg, a castrated bull. 

StaKer. to apUl or alop. . ^ ,, ., 

Blavuer, saUva or sijittle— to fnam at the mouth 

—ancient Baglishword. Hone's Tiible Book, 

T. 1, p. 493. 
Sludge, mud- 
Shunl, to give way, 

poaition. 



nilar sound in 

■■uid Sorat"— the 
nduatrioui. 



t preserve the origiual 



Siuid, smooth. 

Skfii, to look askance. 

Uleikl to latch {e. g.) a door. 

Suf or SeiB, a sow — the plural of which would be 

saws,— or spelt "sues. See Note below, 
Steiiii, to bespeak, 
Slatiy, a long pole. 

Stub, to break, .or become ruined — also to grub up. 
Slef, a ladder, 
Sliirkra, to stiffen, or get cooL 

', estimatian or regard to " set store by." 

Slir, a disturbance or commotion. 

Stalled, wearied, aurfeited, disgusted, 

"':u/l, the "skuft of the neck" seems to name of 
it. 

Slial, an account or sum owing— ancient word. In 
Queen Elizabeth's reigu, there was a custom at 
Chester (then called an ancient one) for the 
Alderman, Justicea, &c. to meet every Sviiday 
in the Inner Pontiua, to have " a shot " or a 
drinking, and every man to spend a panny^ 
Lyaon's Mag, Brit v. 2, p. 601. 

Sijft, aimple. 

Sttil, a handle. 

Shut, to get rid of — also to spend extravagantly. 

Spelt, a splinter, or stick pointed for thatching. 

Stu/f, to stammer. 

Sivap, to exchange. 

Sinami, to clirob with the knee (p. j. ) up a tree, 

Siaateh, some e][i)priBuce— or a scrap of. 

Sioaymom, Bijuemish— shy. 

Sv-iiin'', to whip with a rod, or to bum. 

Stpeal, to melt rapidly. 

Slunljl, sulky anil obatinate. 

SIcelkred. shrunk or bent. 

Skill, to know or understand. 

Sjinrrnt'ks, nails usually put into clogs. 

SjiiirrUiijt, banns of marriage^or askiugs at Church. 

SkvII. to sweat or perapirc profimely. 

fttmlck. a twig— also v. to beat lightly. 

SiKear, boild treacle or sugar. Tnia word succar, 
as well as auccarcando is mentioned iu the 
ClifforiVs Houaelmld Book. Wballiy, Anno 1521. 
See History of, p. 100, 

TASTRILL, B knave or mischievous fellow. This 
ancient word ia a corruption of kesterell, or 
rather coystrell. See Archffiologia, v. 17, page 
143. 

Tavti, marbles. "He cuckt his taw and shot hk 



Ttnl, to hinder to take, to take 
Tfitg, to sting. 



re of. 



work well togetlicr or blend ; also to tire. 
Tite, as soon — as near — a word of preference, gen- 

Tig<l, to touch — also a game something like 
" barleybreak." 



bsen a ■^Bitatoieom.^ ■iBiiii.'J.'ta<i»ia.''fn»^»i"'f»" ■»• 
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Throttle^ to squeeze the windpipe, or strangle. 

ThropplCt the throat. 

Thrtapy to maintain vehemently. 

Tlieiky to thatch (an ancient word). 

Thoil, to bestow witl^put grudging. 

Tupf a ram. 

Thrash, any worthless thing — a hindrance — also a 

cord to check, page 195. 
Twinge, an earwig. 
Trig, to fill— "Trig thee kury"~fill thy belly. 

Trie — Alveus. 
TuHsel, to strive, or wrestle with. 
Ttoiney, fretful — perverse. 

URCHIN, an hedgehog. 

WASTEHEART, alas! or woe is the heart. 
This is a peculiar phrase. The change of o into 
tt is seen in AVae-worth-thec. " 



Ware, to expend or lay out. 

War, worse. 

Wark, work (ancient word) also to ache. 

Waiter, water — anciently pronounced watter. 

Wearing, a consumption or decline. 

Whop, to beat soundly. 

Whale is the same — ^it means to make one " wail " 

or lament. 
Wins, furze. 

Whapper, any thing of extraordinary size. 
Whittle, a large knife called by Chaucer a **Thwittle." 
Wisht, a command to be silent — or silence. 
Wick, a weed, or to pull up bad grass, also alive. 
Witlter, a quick motion, accompanied with sound. 
Wizzened, withered. 
Wackeriitg, shaking — trembling. 

YA TE, a gate. 
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Geography, and Adventure. Edited by H. W. 
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Now ready, containing nearly 200 Engravings in 
each volume. Royal 4to, 15s. cloth, or i8s. cloth, 
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500 Illustrations by H. C. Selous. Edited by 
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With 150 Original Illustrations by Ernest Griset, 
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The World of Wonders. A Record of Things 
Wonderful in Nature, Science, and Art. Imperial 
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cloth gilt, gilt edges, los. 6d. 

The Baces of Mankind. By Robt. Brown, 

M.A., F.R.G.S. Vols. 1., II., and III., Illustrated 
throughout, .384 pp., extra crown 4to, cloth, 6s.. 
each. Vols. I. and II. in One, los. 6d. 

CasselPs Arabian Nights. With 350 Illustra- 
tions. 760 pages, extra crown 4to, cloth bevelled, 
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"Dante's Inferno" and " Purgatorio and Paradiso," 
&c. With Descriptive Letterpress and Memoir by 
Edmund Ollier, Folio, cloth gilt. One Vol., 
complete, ^^5 5s.; cloth gilt, in Two Vols.,*;f5 los. ; 
full morocco elegant, ;^io. 

» 
The Dore Bible. With 230 Illustrations by 
Gusta\ j: Dork. 1,600 pp., small foho. Two Vols., 
cloth, ;^8; morocco, ;^i2 ; full morocco elegant, ^^15. 

Dante's Inferno. With Seventy-six full-page 
Iilngravings by (lusTAVE Dore. Translated by 
Rev. \\. F. Cary, M.A. Crown folio, cloth, ;^2 los.; 
elegantly bound in full morocco, f^d 6s. 

Dante's Purgatory and Paradise. With 

Sixty full-page Engravings by Gustave Dor£. 
Uniform with the Inferno, and same price. 

La Fontaine's Fables. With Eighty-six full- 
page and numerous smaller Engravings by Gustave 
Dork. Royal 4to. 840 pages, cloth gilt, £\ los.; 
full morocco, ;^3 los. 



Milton's Paradise Lost. With full-page Illus- 
trations by Gustave Dor^. With Notes and a 
Life of Milton by the late Rev. R. Vaughan, D.D. 
New Edition, 400 pages, imperial 4to, cloth gilt, 
£2, los. ; full morocco elegant, ffi 6s. 

Don Quixote. With about 400 Illustrations by 
Gustave Dore. Royal 4to, cloth, £\ los.; fuU 
morocco, ;^3 los. 

. Atala. By Chateaubriand. With Thirty full- 
! page and many smaller Engravings by Gustave 

Dor£. Cloth, New and Cheaper Edition, £1 is. 

, Days of Chivalry ; being the Legend of 

! Croquemitalne. With nearly 200 Illustra- 

tions by Gustave Dor^. The Text by Tom 
Hood. Royal 4to, cloth, los. 6d. 

Adventures of Baron Munchausen. With 

Thirty-one full-page Engravings by GuSTAVE DORi. 
Royal 4to, cloth, los. 6d. 

Legend of the Wandering Jew. With 

Twelve Large Designs by Gustave Dor£ Folio, 
cloth, X5S. ; extra gilt, 21s. 
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I British Battles on Land and Sea. By James 

I Grant, Author of ''The Romance of War." 

Complete in Three Volumes, with about 200 En- 
\ gravings in each, extra crown 4to, 576 pp., cloth, 

, 9s. each. 

; Oassell's niustarated History of England, 

! ' from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. New 

' Toned Paper Edition. With about 2,000 lUus- 

'■ trations. Post 4to, 5.500 pp. Complete in Nine 

>' Volumes, bound in cloth, 9s. each. The Volumes 
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Old and New London. A Narrative of its 
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[ each. Extra crown 4to, 576 pp., cloth, 9s. each. 
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Cassell's Popular Eecreator. A Guide and 
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Engravings. Imperial 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; full gilt 
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E. Perceval Wright, M.D. With 260 Illustra- 
tions. 

The World before the Deluge. With 233 
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by H. W. Bristow, F.R.S. 
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E. Perceval Wright, M.D. 

Reptiles and Birds. With 300 Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Revised and Corrected by 
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The Insect World. With 576 Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition, Revised by Prof. Duncan, M.D., 
F.R.S. 

The Vegetable World, With 470 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Revised and Corrected by an 
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Cassell's Brehm's Book of Birds. Trans- 
lated from the Text of Dr. Brehm, by Professor T. 
Rymer Jones, F.R.S. With upwards of 400 En- 
gravings on Wood, and numerous full-page Plates, 
printed in Colours, from Original Designs by F. W. 
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Volumes, half calf, £^2. 2s. 

The Book of the Horse. By Samuel Sidney, 

Manager of the Islington Horse Show, &c. With 
25 fac-simile Coloured Plates, from Original Paint- 
inj^s, and upwards of 100 Wood Engravings. Demy 
4to, cloth gilt, 31s, 6d. ; half morocco, gilt edges, 
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Transformations of Insects. By Professor 

p. Martin Duncan, M.D., F.R.S. With about 
250 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Now 
ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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about 2,000 Engravings and Coloured Plates. 
Complete in Four Vols., cloth, £2 2s. 
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A First Sketch of Bnglish Literature. 

6v Hknry Morlev, Professor of English Uter- 
aiiireat University College, and Examinerin English 
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of London. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 912 pp.. 
cloth, 9S. Issued also in Three Parts, price y, 6d. 
each. 

A Complete Manual of Spelling. On the 
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Davvr. B.A., and VV. Lawson, t.R.G.S. Cheap 
Edition, cloth, is. 6d. Superior Edition, boards, 
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The Animal Kingdom. By Ellis A. David- 
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Each separate, 6d. 
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By Professor Tyndall, F.R.b. Ihird Edition. 
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Complete, doth, 7s. 6d. 
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A Manual of Natural Philosophy. With z6o Illus- 
trations. Cloth, 3s. £d. 

«^* A complete List of Cassell Petter & Galpin*S Educational Works will be found in their 
Educational Catalogue^ a copy of which will be forwarded post free on application. 



BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE. 



Little Polks, Vols. I. and II. of the New 

AND Enlakgkd Series, each containing nearly 500 
Pictures. Coloured boards, 3s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 

gilt edges, 5s. cac'i. 
Vols. I. to VIII. of the First Series of Little Folks aie still 
on Sale, price 3s. each, co'oured boards ; or 5s. each, cloth gilt. 

%• " LiTTLK Folks" is published in Weekly Numbers, id.; 
in Monthly Parts, 6d. ; and in Half-yearly Volumes^ 3*. 

The Little Polks' Picture Gallery. Con- 
taining upwards of 150 Beautiful Pictures, wilh 
accompanying Rhymes by the Author of '* Home 
Chat." Fourth Edition, Enlarged. Crown 4to, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

Paws and Claws: being True Stories of Clever 
Creatures, Tame and Wild. By one of the Authors 
of "Poems Written for a Child." Profusely Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Fcap. 4to, cloth gilt, 5s. 



nymns and Poems for Little Folks. (Uni- 
form with the " Children's Album.") Containing a 
charming Collection of the favourite Hymns and 
Poems. With 150 Full-page Illustrations. Super- 
royal i6mo, 320 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Old Fairy Tales. A choice Collection of 
Favourite Fairy Tales. Collected and Edited by 
James Mason. With 24 Full-page and numerous 
other Original Illustrations. Super-royal i6mo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Peeps Abroad for Folks at Home. By 

C. L. Matisaux. Uniform with "Home Chat," 
and " Sunday Chats ; " describing Foreign Lands 

} and Foreign Cities. 256 pages, fcap. 4to, Profusely 

I Illustrated. Second Edition. 55. 



Casslll Pjirrn/^ J- Galplv: Ludgaze Hill, , London ; Paris; and New ^o^k.. 
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CHILDREN'S BOOKS— continued. 



Stories about Animals, By the Rev. T. 

Jackson, M^. A Familiar Descriptien of the 

life and Habits of the different varieties of the 

Animal World. Illustrated throughout. Third 
Edition, Extra fcap. 4to ; cloth, 5s. 

Stories about Birds. By M. and E. Kirby. 

An interesting Account of the Life and Habits of 
the various descriptions of the Feathered Tribes. 
Illustrated throughout. Second Edition. Extra 
fcap. 4to, cloth, 5s. 

Notable Shipwrecks. Being Tales of Disaster 
and Heroism at Sea. By "Uncle Hardy." 
Second Edition. 320 pp., crown 8vo, wn\h Fron- 
tispiece. Cloth, 5s. 



The Child's Book of Song and Praise. 

With 250 Illustrations and 33 Pieces of Music with 
Accompaniments. Cloth, 5s. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
6s. 6d. 

Working to Win. A Story for Girls. By 
Maggie Symington. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Cloth gilt, 5s. 

Bobinson Crusoe. New Edition. With One 
Hundred Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, 5s.; full 
gilt, 6s. 6d. 

Swiss Family Robinson. New Edition. With 
140 Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. Cloth 
plain, 5s.; full gilt, 6s. 6d. 



MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 



Casf^ell's Family Magazine. A High-class 

Illustrated Family Magazine. Monthly, yd. ; 
Yearly Vols., 9s. 

Chapters on Trees. A Popular Account of 
their Nature and Uses. By M. and E. Kirby, 
Authors of "Stories about Birds." Profusely Il- 
lustrated. 320 pp., extra crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 

Civil Service, Guide to Employment in 

the. New Edition. With an Introduction by 
J. D. MORELL, LL.D. Containing the New Re- 
gulations complete. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

uivil Service, Guide to the Indian. By 

A. C. EwALD, F.S.A. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Cloth, 2S. 6d. 

Cobden Club Essays, Second Series. 

500 pages. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. Second Edition. 

Decorative Design, Principles of. By 

Christopher Drksser, Ph.D., F.L.S., &c. Il- 
lustrated with Two Coloured Plates and numerous 
Designs and Diagrams. Second Edition. Extra 
crown 4to, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, Brewer's : 

giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin of Common 
Phrases, Allusions, and Words that have a Tale to 
Tell. By the Rev. Dr. Brewi:r. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 1,000 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Pacts and Hints for Everyday i ife. A 

Comprehensive Book on Every Subject connected 
with the comforts of Home and the Health and 
prosperity of its Inmates. Second Edition. Cloth, 
2S. 6d. 

Local Government and Taxation. The 

Volume of Cobden Club IOssays for 1875. 
Edited by J. W. Probyn. Cloth, 12s. td. 



Manners of Modem Society. A Conipre- 

hensive Work on the Etiquette of the Present Day. 
Fourth Edition. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

North - West Passage by Land, The. 

By I^rd Milton and Dr. Cheadle. Original 
Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, with Twenty-two full- 
page Illustrations and Two Maps, 21s. New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, with Maps and Illus- 
trations, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Our Children: How to Hear and Train 

Them. A Manual for Parents, in the Physical, 
Educational, Religious, and Moral Training of 
their Children. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Practical Poultry - Keeper, The. Eis^hth 

Edition. A Standard Guide to the Management of 
Poultry for Domestic Use, the Market, or Exhibi- 
tion. ByL. Wkight, With 48 Plain Illustrations, 
('loth, 3s. 6d. ; or 36 Plain and 8 New Chromo 
Plates, 5s. 

Quiver, The. The Illustrated Magazine for 
Sunday Reading. Weekly, id. ; Monthly, 6d. ; and 
Yearly Volumes, 7s. 6d. 

Stock Exchange Year-Book, The. Edited 

by Thomas Skinner. Containing a careful Digest 
of all the Information relating to each of the Joint- 
Stock Companies and Public Securities known to the 
Markets of the United Kingdom of interest to 
Investors, with special Calendar and Diary. Cloth, 

Three Homes. A Tale for Fathers and Sons. 
By F. T. L. Hope. Second Edition. 400 pp., 
cloth, 5s. 



The folloTxing CATALOGUES of CASSELL PETTER & GALPIN'S PUBLICATIONS 
can be had from all Booksellers, or post free on application to the Publishers. 



/ 



CASSBLL'S DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
LOG-UE, containing a complete List of their 
various Works, including Bibles and Religious Litera- 
ture, Children's Books, Dictionaries, Educational 
Works, Fine Art Volumes, Hand-books and Guides, 
History, Miscellaneous. Natural History, Poetry, 
Travels, Serials, Annuals. 



CASSELL'S EDUCATIONAL CATA- 

liOGXJl!), containing a Description of their nume- 
rous Educational Works, &c., with a List of their 
Mathematical Instruments, Water-Colours, &c. 

CASSELL'S CLASSIFIED LIST, con 

taining a List of Books arranged according to their 
value, from 6d. upwards. 



^Z^sjjsxz^ J^jrrrs/! &* Galpin : Ludgate Hill^ London ; Paris; and New York. 
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